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is in charge of the “uplift work” in the community. It Cleans, 

Scours, Polishes, not only in the home, but the Sapolio spirit 

shows itself in the very streets. Sapolio-kept homes create self- 
respect and a community interest, and everywhere Sapolio 


Works Without Waste 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., Sole Manufacturers 
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Contents for December, 1912 


Two-page Drawing in Color by Jessie Willcox Smith 
* Pease porridge hot, pease porridge cold.” 
Cover Design by C. Coles Phillips Social Cartoon by Charles Dana Gibson 
Fiction 


Ellis Parker Butler . . ° . The Stolen Christmas Tree 742 
The best story ever written by Mr. auie—< touching, beautiful story glowing with the Christ- 
mas spirit. Illustrations by Charlotte Harding Brown. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward . ‘ The Mating of Lydia (Serial) 772 
Second instalment of a notable story of love and money. 
Two double-page drawings by Lucius W. Hitchcock 
Angela Morgan. The Voice of the Child 761 
A tender Christmas : story in verse, by ‘the author of “Answer,” etc. 
Illustrated by Albert B. Wenzell 
Wallace Irwin ‘ - Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 
Togo undertakes a baby-tending enterprise. Illustrated by F. Strothmann 
Dorothy Dix . ° ‘ - Mirandy on Christmas 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


Leading Feature Articles 
William Leslie F rench, A.M. Cupid, Graphologist 


How to choose a husband, wife, friend, by the Candidate’s handwriting—by an expert in hand- 

writing. Illustrated with specimens of handwriting and drawings 

Izola Forrester - The Magic Bond 
i; Sue wonderfully close bond between grandparents “and grandchildren, set forth by many inci- 
dents. Illustrated from photographs 


Saint Nihal Singh ‘ The First Lady of India 
A stunningly illustrated snd fascinating account of the Maharani of Baroda. 
Illustrated from photographs 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s Department . . . . 
The disgraceful story of how glucose, the champion adulterant, was allowed to triumph over 

the great champion of pure food (page 829); Out of Dr. Wiley’s Mail Bag (page 840). 
Cartoon by E. W. Kemble 


Elsie de Wolfe.  Qur House Interiors 
Eighth article—The Problem of "Artificial Light. Illustrated from photographs 


Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile) ° . Modes of To-Day in Tea Apparel 


Charming little faveliamos, the “ raiment of allurement.” Illustrated from photographs 


Three Meals a Day . The Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 
The Food ll of the Peanut, by Gertrude R. Lombard (page 841); Candies Easily Made at 
Home (page 844); What to Eat in December (page 846); Recipes for December Bills of Fare 
(page 849); Better Meats for Less Money, by Prof. Louis D. Hall (page 851); Some Culinary 
Discoveries (page 856). Illustrated from photographs 


Vital Problems Discussed 
Beating the High Cost of Living .. A Husband 796 


A spirited and convincing story of how one family cut down oxpenenn without real sacrifice. A 
human document. Illustrated by Peter Newell 


Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. .« j All Is Not Cold That Shivers 801 


A breezy dissertation on winter sports. 


Virginia Terhune Van de Water . ° ° - Personal Talks with Wives 826 
Third article—The Folly of Self-Pity. 


Miscellaneous Articles and Departments 


The “ Red Stockings ”. .787; Six Little Ducklings, story and drawings by Katharine Pyle. .810; Her Wardrobe (Fashion ind 
Pattern Department)..811: Christmas Gifts from Fashion’s Realm, selected by Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis. .3!4; 
Christmas Gifts Easily Made at Home. .821: Good Housekeeping Institute (Department) Servants and Labor-Saving De- 
vices. .859: Tested and Approved. .861: Find the Little Kitten That Doesn't Believe in Santa Claus, drawing by C. 
Barnes. .865; The Order of the Golden Bee. .866: Discoveries. .867; Puzzle—Advertising Section. .10. 


Georg: von Utassy, President George L. Willson, Secretary Georg> Pancoast, Treasurer; all, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is published monthly by American Home Magazine Co. 
Subscription, $1.50 a year 
COPYRIGHT, tror2 (Trade-mark registered), by Good Housekeeping Magazine. Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., a8 
second-class mail matter. 


Address all communications to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 
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The sap, the gum, the leaf and 
even the odor of the long-lea/ 
pine act as a tonic. 
Its health-giving essence— 
pine-tar—is embodied in 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Systematic shampooing with 
this pine-laden soap is a most 
effective way to keep your hair 
and scalp healthy and vigorous. 


Tar 5o 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


To help you get the full benefit from 
the use of Packer’s Tar Soap, we have 
printed a manual, ““The Hair and Scalp 
—Their Modern Care and Treatment.”’ 
Sent postpaid on request. 

For 10c we will send you 
postpaid a sample half-cake. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
Suite 86 E 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Your Christmas 


What does Christmas mean to you? Have you ever 
seen it as the great day of Service—the day when 
Service, given and received, brings happiness and 
content to friends and dear ones, to you and yours? 
If it is taken that way—taken from the first little plans 
to the final day itself, not only hours, but days and 
weeks of the most exquisite pleasure will be the 
certain outcome. A Christmas of chosen Service is 
indeed the perfect Christmas. 


It is curious how many opportunities we overlook to 
make the perfect Christmas. Far too little real thought 
is given by mest of us to the choice of gifts. We too 
often buy to please ourselves rather than the one 
whose needs and wishes should be our sole guide. So 
much more could be done if we would but study and 
plan a little to meet some one of the cherished desires 
that lie in every well-ordered human heart. We are 
careless where a little care would bring such big returns. 


And it is not alone in the choice of gifts that we are 
inconsiderate. Our manner of choosing is frequently 
a lost opportunity to really serve. It means more 
than anyone can know who has not stood behind a 
counter at Christmas time to have the buying done 
early—early in the day and early in the month. Man- 
agers—-clerks—delivery men—your Service to them 
all will be great indeed if you will do your buying, 
from a carefully prepared list, forehandedly. 


It is in the preparation of such a list that the Adver- 
tising Section of Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
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reaches its highest value. Inspiration is carried with 
it and many a half-forgotten need of husband, of 
children and of friends will come to mind as you turn 
the pages. It may be a little gift or a big one, some- 
thing practical or something just to give happiness, 
that you'll decide upon. Whatever it is, mind and 
body will be spared much if your choosing is done in 
the quiet of your own home, away from the confusion 
of the shopping crowds. And in preparing the list, 
you can be very sure that each selection will be abso- 
lutely satisfactory. Our guarantee stands behind 
every article, but more important is the knowledge 
that each is made by men who find in honesty of manu- 
facture their opportunity for Service. It is a splendid 
thing to fitly say of such a great gathering of those who 
seek your interest and your belief. 


“But,’’ someone asks, ‘‘what of the men and women 
who have brought together the announcements of 
these men for our aid and comfort?” If, through the 
work we have done, your Christmas is made happier, 
if the many preparations are made easier, if body and 
brain are spared any effort in this time of stress for 
wife and mother, then we have wrought well, and to us 
also will come, from chosen Service, the perfect Christ- 


mas that we wish for you. 


Advertising Manager. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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** The New Profession 


And Certain Other Matters Which 


WO of the keenest, most admirable young 
| bachelors of my acquaintance have freed 
their minds in my presence recently con- 
cerning thealmost insuperable difficulties in the 
way of a young man who would like to marry. 
The biggest and fiercest lion in the path, of 
course, is the cost of living. The young men, 
I think, entertain polite (or impolite) doubts 
concerning the capacity of young women of the 
present generation as home-makers and they 
aim their criticism where it belongs, if any- 
where—at the mothers. 

It is a duty and a pleasure, however, to 
assure doubting Thomases that the gas” stove 
and the fireless cooker are, truly, driving our 
old friend, the piano, into the corner and be- 
coming the emblems of young ladylike achieve- 
ment. Household economics has crept into 
the fashionable schools for girls. It is all over 
the country in the public schools. It is coming 
soon in the colleges for women. Mothers and 


fathersare not blind and deaf; they are “on,” as _ 


the phrase goes, and are having the girls trained. 

Because the girls and their mothers are so 
eager to cope with the situation, we have 
planned for them a very notable series of 
articles. The author of these is a woman who 
has been studying the problem from varying 
points.of view for several years. She returned 
recently from sojourns in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, where she made personal investiga- 
tions and studies in many homes and communi- 
ties. She has, moreover, nearly one thousand 
letters from housewives and their husbands, 
setting forth facts, figures and opinions bear- 
ing on the problem of housekeeping and home- 
making under present conditions. 

This woman is Mrs. Martha Bensley Bruére, 
author of the book, “The Efficient Home,” 
recently published by Macmillan & Company. 
Her series of articles in Goop HousEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE will be entitled ‘““‘The New Profes- 
sion of Matrimony.” The first article will 
appear in our January or February number. 

The reader will easily recognize the series 


of Matrimony.”’ 


Need Mention Just Now. 


as one of the most helpful and important t)\us 
far appearing in our pages. It places beiore 
young lovers and their parents the “business 
proposition’? which confronts them. Our 
male ancestors worked out a business sysiem 
of a character more or less well fitted to their 
times, but not to ours; why should we stick 
to the practice of our forbears in housekeejing 
and home-making, any more than to back- 
boards and patterns? Mrs. Bruére in these 
articles will give our housekeeping business 
a good overhauling and ransacking, from the 
bottom to the top. 

No dreary waste of theory or abstract phil- 
osophy will spoil the ‘Profession of Matrimony” 
papers; they will be concrete, citing facts and 
instances and giving the reader something 
tangible to make deductions from. Marriage- 
able girls and their mothers will find this the 
most complete and practical study of the 
marriage “‘business’’ thus far printed. [I 
venture the prediction that even the “old man” 
will read these articles. The marriageable 
young men ought to read them; some of them 
willdoso. Here will bea serial “story of vital, 
throbbing import to thousands of young people. 

Apropos the business of housekeeping, an- 
other series of very helpful articles, to begin 
publication soon, will treat of “The Goop 
HovuseEkeEEPinc Kitchen.” This kitchen will 
be the most convenient, economical and sani- 
tary kitchen possible in the year of grace 1013. 
The articles descriptive of it will consider 
from month to month the different parts of 
the kitchen and its equipment—floors, walls, 
stove, sink and so on. Readers whose kitch- 
ens are not new will find the articles of the ut- 
most value in informing them where and how 
they can renew or improve. 

Another series of articles which promi-cs 
very wel! indeed, and deserves mention ac- 
cordingly, will give “‘inside”’ information con- 
cerning fabrics and other merchandise used 
in the home. The first one, now in ‘type, Is 
somewhat startling in its disclosures. \ll 


(Continued on page 8) 
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“My Winter Suit 
And My Daughter’s 
Best Dress Cost Me $2.20” 


“T have used Diamond Dyes for years, but I do think I ought to tell you of what I 
did this fall. 

“My daughter is nine years old and has begun to go to children’s parties. I do so 
want her to be smartly dressed, and she takes a pride in it herself. 

“IT saw such a pretty, effective child’s dress in the ——— Magazine, sent for 
‘he pattern, and then looked over my own clothes. I found a cream voile dress 
that was getting out of style. I ripped this up, dyed it dark blue, bought one yard of 
white French flannel for 50 cents for the collar, yoke, cuffs, and trimming, and had no 
trouble in making it exactly like the illustration, and it’s the smart- 
est little dress she has ever had. 

“For my own extra suit I made over a white serge, dyed it a deep 
brown, using a pattern, and it certainly is a clever suit. 
The lining, buttons, and belt and buckle cost me $1.50, so you see 
my winter suit and my daughter’s dress cost me just $2.20. The 
Diamond Dyes cost me 20 cents, and I have half of one package left.” 


Mrs. L. B. Stonr, New York City 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool 
or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 
Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk now come in Blue 
envelopes. And, as heretofore, those for Cotton, 
Linen, or Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes 
for Home Use 


Our experience of over 30 years has proven that no one 
dye will successfully color every fabric. 
nate oe Se There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabrics and 
dyed brown vegetable fibre fabrics. Wool and Silk are animal fibre 
fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” 
gools are 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 
Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres another and radically 
diferent class of dye. As proof—we call attention to the fact that manufacturers 
of woolen goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an 
entirely different class of dye. 


e Made over from a 
cream voile, dyed 
Do Not Be Deceived 
For these reasons we manufacture one class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and another 
class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 
REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes 


manufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 


AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured 
especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10c per package. 
Just Out—Sent Free—New Edition—1912-1913 Diamond Dye Annual 


This book is full of dress secrets, how to do almost magical things about the home, etc., etc. 


evl us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send_you this 
famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT: 
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(Continued from. page 6) 


these articles will.tell things which everybody 
doesn’t know but wants to know. 
» One word more: We have received a number 
of letters recently concerning our stories. Let 
me say, that our fiction in 1913 will be much 
better than ever before. Readers who thought 
‘“The Weaker Vessel” rather strong meat for 
the younger members of the family will accord 
a hearty welcome to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
story, “The Mating of Lydia,” now run- 
ning. It is good, sound pabulum for girls. 
Our short story plans are working out beauti- 
fully. We are going to have the very best 
printed in any American magazine. 
A “Safe Bet’’ 
How sick and tired the children of Mr. 


Howells’ story did get of Christmas gifts 
lavished upon them the whole year ’round! 


will be sent to you 
Bevery month of the 
oming ear asa 

remin 


er of tears 
Best Wishes of- 


A facsimile, reduced in size, of the beautiful Christmas 

wreath, in four colors, which is sent to each subscriber to 

whom you make a gift of a year’s subscription to 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE. 


But there is one sort of all-the-year-’round 
Christmas present of which people do not tire— 
young orold. That isa good magazine. Many 
friends of mine include several Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING subscriptions in their Christmas 
shopping, every year, and report no uncer- 
tainty as to the acceptableness of the gifts. 

But don’t forget to shop early for Christmas 
subscriptions! Your friends should receive 
the gift card, announcing the subscription, on 


Christmas day. VOW is the time to send in 
your $1.50, for each subscription, to make 
doubly sure of being on time. Address Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Shop Early ? 

“Do your Christmas shopping early,” pleads 
the Consumers’ League. 

“Yes, and find afterward that prices took a 
long tumble two or three days before Christ- 
mas,” retorts Mrs. Reader. 

There’s the rub. But there’s a way to avoid 
even that, and a good way. The most atirac- 
tive and advantageous shopping in the world 
is to be done through the advertising pages of 
Goop HovuseKEEPING. 

Shop early and thus give our advertisers a fair 
chance to get the merchandise to you on time. 


Another Eminent Contributor 


Since the days of Kate Greenaway, no artist 
has given us such quaint, lovely children as has 
Miss Jessie Willcox Smith. Thatis why she is 
represented in this number by a drawing. 
Miss Smith is particularly happy in this Mother 
Goose subject—‘‘Pease porridge hot, pease 
porridge cold.” 

This is the first of a-series of Mother Goose 
drawings, in color, which Miss Smith is to con- 
tribute during the next twelvemonths. I doubt 
if there is another artist so well qualified to 
illustrate this immortal classic of childhood. 


A Thing of Beauty 


Our first pattern book, “Good Housekeeping 
Styles,” is a thing of beauty, and a success; 
being welcomed, and. with enthusiasm. It 
offers the prettiest, most sensible of stylish 
clothes to be had anywhere. A copy will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents. Adiress 
Pattern Department, Goop 
MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Our Cover Baby 


Isn’t he (or she) a dear? How old do you 
estimate her (or him)? Isn’t the candle 
effective? Do you think there ought to be one 
little gift at the foot of the tree? Hasn't Mr. 
Phillips given us a particularly charming cover 
design this month? And one which raises 4 
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Better Keep Two Pails 
of “Simon Pure” 


ERE is a suggestion to housewives who enjoy serving old-fashioned ; 
good things to eat—the fried chicken and oysters and croquettes that ¥ 
taste so good in cold weather— 
—The light and wholesome breads and rolls and biscuits, the fine grained 

feathery cakes, the flaky, tender pastry that you want all the year ’round. 


in the ice box, one for shortening, one 


for frying. Then all these delicacies can be easily, quickly and economically 
prepared and are sure to be both good and digestible. 
frying can be used over and over again—it lasts indefinitely. 

So that for both quality and economy you need “Simon Pure.” 


Armours “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


Made only from the finest leaf fat, tried out in open kettles. 
Richer than any other shortening, it goes much farther—making 


t comparatively less expensive. 


This Month There Are 49 $2 Prizes For “Simon Pure” Recipes 
One For Every State In The Union, Including District of Columbia 


If you will send us your “best rec- 
ipe’’—the one you use oftenest and 
that your family and friends like 
best, we will, in return, give you 
Armour’s Monthly Cook Book for 
three months free, each month a 
new copy, and if it is especially 
ood and valuable it may win you 
e $2 prize in your state. 


Send your recipe to Mary Jane 
McClure, Dept. 233 Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, and remember, the 
simplest is very often the best. We 
want old-fashioned, home recipes. 

All the prize winning recipes ap- 
Pear, each month, in this cook book, 
with the names and addresses of 
the winners. 


The pail you keep for 


Pein Ker Tle 
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DECEMBER PUZZLE 


EXPLANATION 


The sixteen trade marks shown above 
are taken from sixteen different advertise- 
ments in the December issue. 


Rutes: Prizes, in amounts as stated below, 
will be given on the best twenty-three letters 
naming any two articles not now advertised in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING and giving reasons why 
they should be kept constantly before the 
readers of the magazine. Each letter to con- 
tain not more than 150 words, and to be accom- 
panied by a correct list of the advertisers from 
whose advertisements the sixteen trade marks 
shown above have been taken. Mail your 
letter, addressed to the Puzzle Editors, 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, so that it will reach us 
not earlier than December oth nor later than 
December 16th. 

We will give you as prizes selections of 
merchandise advertised in the December issue 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE to the 
amounts of the prizes, or will give credit on 


the purchase of any article costing more than 
the amount of the prize won. 

The prizes are: 1st prize—$10.00; 2nd prize 
—$5.00; 3rd prize—$3.00; 4th to 13th prizes 
inclusive—$2.00 each; 14th to 23rd _ prizes 
inclusive—$1.00 each. 

These one-dollar prizes must be selected 
from “The Shopping District,” beginning on 
page 84 of this issue. This December Puzzle 
is open to all. The prize winners will be 
published in the February, 1913, issue. 

The great number of replies received each 
month makes it impossible for us to acknowl- 
edge each correct solution. If you are in- 
cluded among the prize winners, an early 
notice will be sent you, and your name men- 
tioned in the February issue. Prizes are 
awarded wholly on clearness and originality of 
the reasons given, the final decision being the 
combined opinions of five judges. 

Please do not ask us to enter into correspond: . 
ence regarding this contest. Suggestions not 
requiring answers will be welcomed, however. 
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Baby Comforts 


Little Tudor Sleepers . 88 
Miller Non-C ollapsible Ni ple 
Non Nettle White Flannels. - 92 
Taylor Nursery Bed . . . 80d 


Building and Construction 
Beaver Board for Walls & Ceilings 114 
Chicago Millwork Supply Co. . 97 
Cyclone Water Closet Ventilator . 90 
Monarch Metal Weather Strip. 76 
Standard Bathroom Fixtures 73 
Tapestry Brick Fireplaces 90 


Christmas Suggestions 
Allwon Manicure — 
Bead Necklaces . ea, 
Bishop's Canaries 89 


Boucher Adjustable Shaving Glass 96 
Comfort Bunny Hot Water Bottle 89 


Dainty Neckwear Gifts . 88 
Davis Quality Christmas Cards | 39 
Faultless Velvet Suede Skins . . 88 
Flying Model Aeroplanes . . . 88 
Flexible | 
Gillette Safety Razor_ . 
Hand Made Crochet Bags . . . 88 
Hull 
“Holiday 
apan Lace Co. . 88 
Philadelphia Christmas Shopping . 88 
Pohlson’s Bayberry Candles. 88 
President Suspenders... 29 
Racine Nu Pantz Creaser 89 
Rite-Lite Adjustable Shaving Glass 100 
Rockwell Calendar Reminder . SS 
Rose Beads . 88 
Shackman’s Christmas Favors . 94 
Thermos Bottle . 
Thompson's Japanese Goods . . 60 
Washproof Name Tapes 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen | 37 
Yama Crochet Bows . 88 
Correspondence 
American School of Home Economics 84 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 95 
Kathryn Murray Physical Culture 
Course 94 
Lessons in Cooking — 85 


Electrical Devices and Appliances 

American Electric Heating 
Device 

Bissell Sewing Machine Motor 7 
Delco Electric Toaster 
G. E. Electrical Ware 
Pelouze Electric Devices 5 
Royal-Rochester Electric Ware 126- 137 
Simplex Electric Devices 
Western Electric Household Helps 7 71 
Westinghouse Electric Ware. 42 


Food Products 
Armour’s Simon Pure Lard a 9 
Atwood Grape Fruit 


B. & G. Olive Oil 

Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
Barrington Hall Coffee 
Blanke's Coffee and | 
Borden's Condensed Milk . 124 
Burnham & Fish Flakes 24 
Campbell's Soup 22 


Back cov 


Cream of Wheat "Second Inside 

Cover 
Crisco for Cooking . . . . . 27 
Crystal Domino Sugar. . . 56 
Dromedary Dates . . . . . 117 
Educator Crackers . . . 80a 
a Citrus Fruits. 52 


Washington Coffee 57 
God Medal Flour First Inside Cover 
Heinz Mince Meat 22 
Holstein Friesian Milk . . 150 
Horlick’s Malted Milk . - 90 
Hunt's Quality California Fruits 55 
Huyler’s Bonbons and 119 
Instant_Postum 17 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage Se 

Kitchen Bouquet Flavoring ore 
Knorr Soups 
Lenox Chocolates a. 


Index to Advertisements 
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One way —a good way —to make little folks practice 


OU want your children to learn to play. 

‘That was one reason you bought your 
piano. It will be worth a great deal to them 
later to learn to play now. 

But to learn, they must practice hours and 
hours. Practicing is hard work. And yours 
isthe hardest part—getting them to practice. 

Docs your boy hate to practice when the 
other boys are going fishing orskating or any- 
thing more interesting than finger exercises? 

Docs your little girl have to be coaxed all 
the way to the piano stool? or scolded? Does 
she watch the clock and stop on the dot? 

We know of one small boy who found a 
way to make the piano stool squeak —and he 
squeaked it regularly to relieve his pent-up 


Addressed particularly to mothers who find 
it hard to make their boys and girls practice 


feelings. That shows how much music was in 
his soul—those days. He’s sorry now. 

Have you ever made music so attractive to 
your children that they wanted to learn ? 

They don’t know what music is—they 
only know what practicing is. 

What your boys and girls need is music. 
Music so good that they want to learn to play. 
Just such music as the Pianola-Piano would 
bring into your home 

You need a genuine PLIANOLA Player- 
piano to fill your home with such good music 
that the boys and girls will learn to love music 
and to want it. Yes, you all need a Pianola- 
Piano— but especially your children who are 
learning to play. 

Be sure it is a genuine PLANOLA Player- 
piano—not just a player-piano. ‘*Pianola”’ 
does not mean player-piano. It is the name 
of one particular player-piano. 

There is a vast difference as you will readily 
understand when you hear the genuine 
PIANOLA Player-piano. 

The Metrostyle and the Themodist aretwo 
exclusive features of the genuine PLANOLA 
Player-piano. Since it is these which make 
the real music, you can see how important 
they are if you want the little folks to hear 
the right kind of music and to learn the right 
way to play. 

Even an inexpensive genuine PLANOLA 
Player-piano—some cost as little as $550— 
gives you these things that the very highest 
priced among other player-pianos cannot. 


We suggest that you read ‘‘ The Pianolist’’ by 
Gustave Kobbé—on sale at all book stores—or if 
you will write us we will send it with our compli- 
ments. Address Department ‘‘B”’ 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall New York 


Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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“I’m Not Much of a Cook, Hubby,” 


“but here’s what I did with Jell-O. Could any cook make anything finer than that, and 
won't that hit the spot ?” 

Of course no cook could make anything finer. The “beauty of it” is that women 
who cannot cook can make as good desserts as the best cook, for 


doesn’t have to be cooked. The young housekeeper who must 
prepare the meals herself and uses Jell-O, is saved much experiment- 
ing at the expense of her husband's digestion and good nature. 

She is always sure of a good dessert for him anyway. 

In purity and wholesomeness Jell-O is as near perfection as 
science and skill can make it, and nothing else so surely hits the spot 
in the appetite that is pleading to be hit. 

There are seven Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

10 cents each at any grocer’s. 


If you will write and ask us for it we will send 

you the splendid recipe book, ‘‘ DESSERTS OF 

THE WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name Jett-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t J} LL-0. 


The Guarantee on page 22 is important to every reader 
14 
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Messrs. Barton & Guestier of Bordeaux, France, beg to announce 
that in appreciation of the increase in household expenditures, they 
are now shipping their celebrated OLIVE OIL in tins of one gallon 
and one-half gallon, as well as in glass, for the material saving to 
consumers, the quality being identical with that shipped in bottles for 
over half-a-century and recognized as the standard of purity. 


‘‘Good Housekeeping” is selected as the medium for this an- 
nouncement as it is recognized that this magazine is endeavoring to 
raise the standard of Food Products in protection to consumers and 
will not give space to questionable products. 


Doubtful Olive Oil costs almost as much as the highest type, with 
a wide difference in result. Poor oil means a poor salad—a waste 
of time and material. 


The purchase of ‘‘B. & G.”’ means a fair price, a pure oil and 
perfect result. 


Something ‘‘just as good’’ cannot produce the result. “B. & G.”’ 
Olive Oil is available from the leading houses in all the principal 
cities of the United States. 


E. LA MONTAGNE’S SONS 


Agents for the United States 
15 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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pproachin 
of all 
the day of the Yule log and 
plum pudding, the day when 
all the world gives presents, and 


the Christmas goose hangs high. 


a. a word about Christmas giving. 
There is scarcely a Christmas 
thought that does not find expression 
in Gorham Silver. The crowded cases 
in leading jewelers’ shops everywhere 
are glowing witnesses to this fact. 


orham is essentially the silver of _» alay 
Christmas. It embodies the sym- Le 
bolism of the great feast. It makes a very (Sm . 
high appeal. The Gorham trade~-mark-=SSiagey 
stands for three generations @ Le | 
of notable achievement. alee 


COPYRIGHT 1912 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Our Christmas Number, December, 1912 


A Christmas feast is here spread. You are 
cordially invited to join us—‘us’’ meaning 
some very distinguished persons, who are here 
\ for the express purpose of affording you en- 
tertainment, practical help, inspiration. 
yy There is, for example, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
J whose child drawings, in color, you know for 
the loveliest “ever’’; and there are, among 
~~ others, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Dr. Harvey W. 
\ Wiley, Linda Hull Larned, Charles Dana Gib- 
Py son, Albert B. Wenzell, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Ellis Parker Butler, Lady Duff-Gor- 
] ‘don, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Elsie de Wolfe, 
NS Lucius W. Hitchcock, Dorothy Dix, Wallace 
Irwin, Virginia Terhune Van de Water, Kath- 
\ erine Pyle, and an East Indian saint (Singh). 
wy _ Amore notable company could not be picked 
. for a Christmas like ours. 
7 Goop HOUSEKEEPING is strengthening its 
rr position, month by month, as the greatest of 
the home magazines. 


Copyright, 1912, 6y Good Housekeeping Magazine. Al rights reserved 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 38: FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CiTY 
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Pease-Porridge Hot, Pease~Porridge Cold 
Pease-porridge hot, pease-porridge cold, 
730 Pease-porridge in the pot, nine days old. 
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By Jessie Willcox Smith 


Some like it hot, some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, nine days old, 
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a little boy in a sailor suit, sturdy, 

handsome, with big blue eyes and 
flaxen hair, started to just regularly “cut 
up” beeause he wanted to fish in the pond 
and catch goldfish. While he was: arguing 
and scolding away, with his attendants 
pleading and telling him that his mother 
would never hear of such a thing, along the 
path came a dignified old gentleman in a 
frock coat and tall hat, with big blue eyes 
just like the little boy. 

“Now what’s the trouble, Davy?” he 
asked. 

“T want to fish inthe pond,” wailed Davy. 

“Fish then,” chuckled His Majesty, 
Edward VII, “Only be sure you bring me 
all you catch.” 

“Will you eat them, Grandpa?” 

“Tl eat all you catch, Davy,” said His 
Majesty, and strolled on. So for more than 
an hour, people in the park saw the patient 
little figure of Prince Edward of Wales 
angling for goldfish with a string on the 
end of his grandfather’s cane and a bent 
pin for a hook. And they gloried in the 
picture, knowing that very likely his 
mother, Princess Mary, would have speedily 
treated the hope of England to an old- 
fashioned spanking, if she had caught him 
at it, but Grandpa said he might go ahead 
and do it, which is very typical of grand- 
parents, whether they happen to wear 
crowns or little old-fashioned lace caps. 

Perhaps it is because after years of dis- 
cipline and trial, their own ideals and code 
soften as they reach the sunset hills of life. 
If Davy of Wales wants to angle for gold- 
fish, will he be less of a wise ruler in years 
to come? 

It is a strange phenomenon of human na- 
ture, this latent tenderness in aging hearts, 
hearts tempered and attuned to the meas- 
ured beat of the times, to the affairs of state 
and the destinies of nations, when the baby 
hands of the third generation cling to theirs. 

With their own sons and daughters they 
have almost invariably been disciplinarians, 


Cy: day in St. James’s Park, London, 


The Magic Bond 


Which Unites Grandparents and Grandchildren in a Peculiar Sympathy, 
Unknown to any Other Human Relation 


By Izola Forrester 


fearing, perhaps, little inherited foibles and 
laxities of character they knew well might 
crop out. William of Germany, the stern 
old war lord, shuts the doors of his heart 
on his Prince Hotspur, but not a day 
passes without a telephone message reaching 
him of the welfare, latest pranks and sayings 
of the grandchildren, little Wilhelm and 
Louis Ferdinand and Hubertus. 

Pierpont Morgan, the man of iron, as 
they call him down in the little narrow 
street that runs from old Trinity toward the 
sunrise, keeps “Young Jack,” his son, 
strictly up to the mark; but there is a 
sunny, lovable side to his nature known 
only to a certain group of youngsters. 
Eleven of them there are, little Morgans 
and Hamiltons and Satterlees and as one 
old-timer around the famous banking house 
said, “the old man do be losing his heart 
when the wee kiddies come around.” 

He can’t help it. Neither can any of the 
others. Some wayward, happy fay decreed 
in the golden dawn of childlife that grand- 
fathers and grandmothers should be the real 
fairy godfathers and godmothers of the 
world; and it is born in them, the instinct 
to wield a golden scepter of tenderness and 
forbearance. 

And it is a very beautiful mission these 
children sometimes fill. We hear of estrange- 
ments and of broken family ties, little hid- 
den tragedies of the rich, healed and newly 
cemented by the coming into the world of 
some pink and white chubby baby. Juliana 
Princess of Orange, is credited with healing 
the breach between her father and grand- 
mother. Probably, after she had seen him 
with his little, new daughter, Grandmother 
Emma coughed a little behind her hand and 
decided the young man wasn’t as trouble- 
some as she had thought and he would 
make a better father than he had a husband. 
The odd part is, he has; and there is happi- 
ness at the old Het Loo Palace, they say, 
since the stork rested there. 

And another baby, this time a lad with 
blue eyes like his father, the young Duc des 
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lis Lrandsewh, Stuttgart 


“Ti-arts are hearts, the world around,” and royalty are very much like other “folks.” Isn't this Royal Duchess 
Vera, of Wiirttemberg, a fine type of grandmother—and what a live, healthy group of grandchildren. The two 
younger women are the Princess Olga (at the left) and her twin sister, the Princess Elsa 


Chaulnes who died on his honeymoon— 
Wasit not his smiles that won over the grim 
old grandfather, Theodore P. Shonts, and 
united the family again? 

\nd one more, just to give a hint of the 
healing balm in baby hands pressed to lips 


that have forgotten how to forgive. For 
nearly twenty years Queen Victoria of 
Sweden lived in the south of France and in 
Algeria. And up in the old palace in Stock- 
holm her husband resided and three Norse 
princelings grew up with their grandparents, 
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old King Oscar and Queen Sophie. Very 
delicate health had this grave-eyed princess 
of Vasa, the court bulletins said. She could 
not stand the rigorous climate of Sweden. 
Very good. A bright, blue-eyed princess, 
tomboy Peggie of Connaught, comes along 
from the island kingdom and sweeps the 
troublesome gossip before her like scattering 
autumn leaves. First. she won the hearts 
of the blonde Svenskas as bride to young 
Gustav, the heir presumptive and then 
surely she laid a trap of love to lure 

back to the northern capital its 
wandering, sad Crown Princess. 
And there were babies and_ 
babies and babies, to bait _ 
the trap, four of them all 
told, but with the first, Victoria 
returned to hold her first grand- 
son, the little Duke of Vaster- 
botten, close in her embrace. 
And now they say around 
the palace that it is the 
babies of Princess Peggie 
who have brought back 
peace and sunshine to the 
gloomy old ghost-ridden 
home of the Bernadottes. 

So is it any wonder they are 
loved, these third generation 
hostages of love, sent out to 
hostile camps sometimes, to win 
back loyalty andkinship? And 
even when this is not their mis- y 


‘cradles there watches from z 

the first hour of life the <_____ 
gray heads—dear, dear, one 

mustn’t say that, with all the lovely, youth- 
ful grandmothers of today, brown-haired 
and golden-haired,—but anyway, no matter 
how gently the years pass them by there 
must come an entirely new tingle of satis- 
faction and pride to everyone of them at 
the birth of a new grandchild. 

It may be an unsolved atavistic message 
to our inner consciousness, this tingle and 
glow, this curious, choking joy at our brave 
launching of little third generation ships on 
life’s wide sea. Many a time heredity skips 
the children of the second generation and 
descends in full force on the third. The 
War Lord of Germany firmly believes six- 


year-old Wilhelm is the next edition of his. 


imperial self and they say Lady Decies’ 
baby girl Eileen is the replica of her dark- 
eyed American grandmother even now. 

It is six years since a baby boy came to 


The Magic Bond 


Theodore P. Shonts, happier Shoulder the bur- 
with his little grandson, the den. His father 


sionentirely,whenovertheir Duc des Chaulnes, than he and his grandfather 
Se would be managing a railroad 
system or planning a great 


the Rockefeller home, not the old home, ’way 
up in the Pocantico Hills, but to young Mr. 
Rockefeller in New York City. There were 
lots and lots of other grandkiddies who went 
home to the big gabled house holidays and 
played with Grandpa Rockefeller. There 
was big sister Babette and cousins, five of 
them altogether then, John Prentice and the 
little McCormicks from Chicago, 
John and Harold and 
Muriel and Edith, 
plenty, you would 
think, to satisfy any 
grandparents. But 
one was lacking. If 
young John D. inherited 
the bulk of the massive for- 
tune, then he must have a 
little John D. to bear the 
load after him. 

So the stork, being a 
far-seeing bird, brought 
Babette a baby brother 

and everyone called him 
the richest baby in the 
world. Some people tried 

to figure out how much 
money he would have by 

, the time he was grown up 
and the figures were almost 
embarrassing compared with the mite who 
would have to 


said nothing but 
went quietly along 
like ordinary peo- 
ple and treated little John D. as if he were 
the averagestorkling. And one day the world 
learned the reason why. It was announced 
in the United States Senate that one-third 
of the vast Rockefeller fortune would be 
devoted to the good of mankind, a founda- 
tion laid to help the helpless and to lead . 
science along the road of success. Perhaps 
it is only coincidence that most of it is to 
be spent for the welfare of children, or is it 
the manifestation of the wellsprings of love 
for those rollicking grandchildren of his, 
that the old.monarch of oil should turn this 
gush of wealth into channels to keep away 
disease and poverty from the other little 
ones of the world. 

They tell odd stories of him, stories of a 
happy old gentleman on motor rides, al- 
ways with a grandchild cuddled in his arm:. 
Once he was heard singing to one of them, 


coup d’état 
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actually singing that old sweet song you 
may have heard your grandmother sing to 
you. I know I heard mine sing it to me. 
\ll about, 


“T had a flower in a garden growing, 
A plant I nourished with a parent’s care.”’ 


Babette likes that one best, they say. 

Then they tell another, of a long hot 
trudge through mountain roads at 
liot Springs, when little Muriel 
\{cCormick grew tired and begged 
vrandpa to please carry her. And 
ic did. Seventy-two years old, he 
put the weary childie up on his 
back in the old “pig-a-back”’ way 
and bore her up the moun- 
tain. Threats were made 
to kidnap Muriél, just 
before this and on 
the trip east from 
Chicago, she was 
guarded by 
nurses and 
special de- / 
tectives, 
When they reached 
New York, no one was trusted with 
the precious charge except old John D. 
himself. Sure- 
ly with the Grandmother love and pride 
birth of al] Just shine from the venerable 


dowager Queen Emma, as she 
these bet gazes at the grandchild, the hope 
ones Who i 


of Holland 
childish lips 


and eyes-to him in wondering love and ad- 
iniration, Grandpa Rockefeller has found 
something in life more precious than 
line gold. 

There is no childless royal family in all 
lurope. Every palace has its nursery and 
nearly everyone has its attendant fairy 
vodfather or godmother. Two have only 
one crib apiece in them, Norway and Hol- 
land, Olaf in one and Juliana in the other; 
but of all the imperial broodlings, they say 
Olaf is the merriest. And why should he 
not be? No shadow rests over the throne he 
will occupy some day. He is no “Heir of 
Sorrows,” like little Alexis over at the 
Peterhof. His father has the distinction of 
being the only monarch elected by direct 
vote of the people. 

Perhaps this is why Olaf is the only 
youngster of royal nests who is allowed to 
“o right out and play with his future sub- 
jects—and how they all love him! Every 
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day you may see him playing around the 
public park near the palace; and while he 
always has a good time, perhaps if one might 
steal up and whisper in his ear, when he 
was happiest, he would answer that the 
best days of all were when granny came 
to visit him. And who.do you suppose 
granny is? Stately, handsome Alexandra 
of England. Every year she comes “a’ 
purpose,” as Olaf says, to see him, her 
favorite grandchild. Back in England 
is an overflowing nursery of blue- 
eyed boys, and a dignified little 
princess girl who bids fair to carry 
herself with ‘as much distinction 
as her grandmother herself, but 
Alexandra goes over to Nor- 
way and plays with Olaf. 
It is hard to describe © 
his charm. Look at his 
picture and, even there, 
you catch its power, the 
irresistible good humor 
and pure boy fun that 
glints in his roguish 
eyes and hides in his 
dimples. It is 
rather satisfac- 
tory to know 
that even Queen 
Maud agrees 
with her sister- 
in-law over at 
. Windsor, that 
“Mother spoils 
Vhere from the Exclusive News Agency the children.” 
Can love spoil love? “I doubt it.” 

Somebody called J. Pierpont Morgan a 
grizzly bear once and a little voice piped up 
from the depths of a big office chair where 
its owner was waiting patiently, “No, he 
isn’t. He’s grandpa.” 

Down at young Mr. Morgan’s country 
place at Glen Cove, Long Island, people 
sometimes see the mighty J. P. right down 
on his knees in the sand, showing the chil- 
dren how to sail their boats. Maybe he 
has told them all about. that boy, years 
back, called ‘Pip’ Morgan, who loved to 
sail boats of his own making in Little River, 
near Hartford. Maybe he even tells them 
how he used to do the side sweep and hair 
comber and turtle dip and all the other 
“stunts,’’ down in the old swimming hole 
at Hog River. 

There are eleven, all told, who call him 
grandfather. Don’t you want to hear their 
names? “There are two little Satterlees, 
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Mabel and Eleanor, then come the Hamil- 
tons, Helen and Pierpont, Laurens and 
Alexander and Elizabeth. Then the junior 
Morgans, Junius and Jane, Frances and 
Henry. Some of them are middling grown 
up, which means in the ’teens, but others 
are still small] enough to trot double time 
keeping step with grandpa, to hunt his 
tortoise-shell eyeglasses when he mislays 
them and coax for some of his prize straw- 
berries. What a scattering of the world’s 
treasure trove there will be among them all 
some day! I wonder if the silent old chap 
who they say sits at the switchboard of 
the nations thought of all these boys 
and girls when he bought the art 
prizes of old Europe. Are they fu- 
ture toys for these grandchildren? 

‘ One day in November, 1908, 

there waited in the salon of a cer- 
tain apartment in the Ave. Hoche, 
Paris, several persons for tidings of 
great interest. There were 
ladies, grande dames of the 
French nobility, there was 
Marguerite Shonts, girlish 

and anxious, and walking 
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John D. Rockefeller 
and his granddaugh- 
ler, Margaret Strong 


The Magic. Bond 


impatiently up and down the floor was old 
Theodore P. Shonts, “the man who does 
things’? as Colonel Roosevelt named him 
when he handed him over the Panama 
Canal to turn into a reality. 

He had crossed the ocean expressly to be 
present at this time. Also, he had brought 
with him the old family doctor who had 
presided at the arrival of Mary Theodora, 
Duchesse des Chaulnes, some years before. 
Maybe Mary Theodora didn’t approve, or 
her mother, or any of the grande dames, of 
the old American doctor, for they had 
adopted the ways of France, and for nearly 
a year there had been no cablegrams 
of affection passing between the two 
families. But the old doctor was 

there just the same and Mr. Shonts 

felt relieved to be sure of that much. 
And what did he think of while he 
paced the floor? Of Mary Theodora 
when she was a new baby and perhaps 
handed out to-him by the old doctor 
as a very fine specimen of her sex? 
Did he think of her later when, 
against all his own desires and hopes, 
she persisted in marrying her hand- 
some, youthful Duc and forsaking 
the land her father loved? He had 
been bitter and disappointed, yet here 
he was, summoned by love’s wireless, 
pacing the floor before these gracious 
French relatives of the newcomer, 
and all his anger fairly leaking out 
of his brain cells and a wealth of love 
pouring in for the unknown who 
would be Mary Theodora’s baby even 
if it were also heir to titles and vari- 
ous foolish things of the sort. 

Then, suddenly, the inner door 
opened and the old doctor looked out 
at Mr. Shonts happily. “ Boy!” said 
he. And what do you suppose. They 
say that Theodore P. caught the 
_Duchesse d’Uzes around the waist 
and danced around the salon like « 
boy. Nobody recorded the senti- 
ments of the Duchesse, but a cable 
sped over to New York, voicing the 
triumph of a grandfather. “It’s a 
boy!” 

And last year when the_Duchesse 
and her mother and sister and baby 
arrived on this side, Grandpa Shonts 
went down the bay to meet them in 
the revenue cutter Calumet. Rare 
emprise it bore for him this time, the 
big ocean liner, one fair-haired laddic 
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A right royal group—the Emperor William, of Germany, the Empress, and their three grandchildren 


with eyes like his father. But as he bore 
him ashore, perched on his shoulder, Mr. 
Shonts chuckled, “‘He’s got the Shonts chin, 
boys,” he said. 

How would you like to be a royal baby 
and wear shoes of cloth of gold, lined with 
a piece of your Queen Mother’s wedding 
gown? Just because your grandmother 


thought it would be a nice idea? Shoes that — 


cost two hundred dollars. Wouldn’t you 


think grandmothers had pretty good no- 
tions? This, too, from Queen Emma, whose 
economy was impressed upon little Queen 
“Mina” all the days of her childhood. 
When the “Hope of Holland” was born, 
crowds waited outside the palace for hours, 
while their girl sovereign drifted down into 
the shadowy valley in search of those reach- 
ing baby hands she longed to feel grip hers. 
Heralds and trumpeters waited for the 
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tidings. Cannon must be fired and bells 
rung: Wonderful gifts awaited this baby, 
gifts fit for a ruler of Orange, from the rich 
old cities of the Netherlands. Every stanch 
burgher heart rejoiced that morning, feel- 
ing the prayers of the kingdom would be 
granted and Holland saved from absorption 
in the German Empire. 

But when the news came, only one felt 
no pang of disappointment. The baby was 
there, but she was a girl princess. Even 
the Queen wept and the Prince 


darkened room a stout old figure 
knelt by the wonderful cradle 
The Hague had sent and she said 
lovingly, “I do think she looks like 
me, Mina.” And now, wher- 
ever the baby goes, grandma 
goes also. Down to ~ 
Scheveningen, with two 
nurses and a lady-in- 
waiting, to undress in 
the royal tent and 
march out before a 
delighted crowd, 
clinging to Queen 
Emma’s hand, to 
paddle in the lapping 
waves. At home in 
the old palace of 
Het Loo, shespends 
part of every day 
in the old lady’s 
apartments and 
sometimes you may 
see her, toddling around 
the garden, holding her 
precious rag doll under 
one arm and learning 
to lisp the names of 
the flowers from 
“grandma,” especially 
the daisy, the name 
flower for Juliana. 
When the Crown 
Prince of Germany 
was banished to the 
remote post at Dant- 
zic, everyone said the 
Emperor’s order could 
not be revoked. He 
had said. The Prince 
could but obey. But 
there was one who had 
not been consulted. Dear- 
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Consort gloomed, but back in the Te. 
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Just a happy litt'e girl and her -grand pa; 


dren, the three stalwart, sunny-tempered 
lads who have won the hearts of the empire 
with their happy, wholesome boyishness. 
And how she managed it, nobody knows, 
but the Crown Prince and family were re- 
called from Dantzic and are at Wilhelms- 
hohe, close to the home nest and every day 
the children can see their grandparents. 
Another royal grandmother can boast of 
twin daughters and double sets of grand- 
children. The Duchess Vera of the pretty 
little duchy of Wiirttemberg is one 
of the most beloved sovereigns 
in Europe. It is a gentle rule 
that is swayed over the little 
country and the family reunions 
delight the people. Princess Elsa 
ind Olga, the twin mothers, married 
brother princes of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, and there are six babies, all 
told, five boys and one girl. 
Possibly Grandmother Vera cud- 
dles the baby girl a bi< closer 
than the others, but the boys 
never mind, for they are chiv- 
alrous little lads, and “girls 
first” hold fast even: in 
princedom. 
“7 So do they take 
the old folks captive 
in chains of love and 
there are many who 
wield the scepter— 
little Vinson 
Walsh McLean, 
the richest boy 
in the world, 
whose grand- 
parents 
watch over 
him as 
though 
) he were 
an es- 
; caped cherub, the 
new little Astor heir and 
his Force grandparents 
who have taken a town 
house: just around the 
corner from his own 
beautiful home, to 
be near him all win- 
ter long, the Drexel 
baby and the little Vander- 
bilt baby and, over on 
Long Island, Mrs. Mac- 


est in all the world to the iierwise, J. Pier pont Morgan and one kay’s lovely girls, Kath- 
of the little Satterlee grandchildren 


Empress are her grandchil- 


erine and Bianca. 
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Just for a few weeks the fate of a nation On the other side, the Mikado and wise 
hung on the life of one fat little boy and old Marquis Ito, striving to keep his 
there wouldn’t have been any fat little boy throne from toppling over, so that he 
to hang it on if his grandmother had not might reign as the king they had trained 
been a wise and steady- him to be. But the end was the 
nerved woman who tried downfall of the kingdom and its 
her best to keep his feet absorption by Japan and some- 
irom wandering in the where there lives the little fats 
paths that led his father prince with his grandmother. 
and grandfather into It must be very entertaining 
disaster. to the babies themselves, 
The boy was Zeher, having the grandparents 
late Emperor of Korea, flutter over the . nests, 


Emperor with far more solicitude 


for only a and excitement than the 
few weeks. parent birds. It is 
And dur- such a bewitching mys- 
ing that 


tery, this seeing your- 
self bob up in the 
third generation. 
Motherhood and 
fatherhood cannot 
bring such peace of 
happiness. The re- 
alities lie too near for 
them. The celicate 
mist of time has not 
trailed its magic 
across the salient, 
gripping facts that 
make up life to the 
heirs of the thrones 
and the overlords of 
wealth. Theirs is 
the next call to bat- 
tle and they stand 
ready with breath 
caught and ears in- 

tent. With the older 

rulers, the battle has 

lost its charm and 

Tie dowager Queen Alexandra of England, her daughter, the present Queen Maud its fears alike. They 

of Norway, and little Prince Olaf are old warhorses. 
The smell ot pow- 


time he stood between two mighty forces, der and din of cannon have no allurement. 
on one side his people, the Koreans and So they have time to linger beside little 
his father and the old Emperor who ab-_ feet that toddle slowly and to listen to 
dicated, all trying to make him a traitor the voices that tingle the heartstring into 
to his friends and protectors, the Japanese. low faint melodies of their own childhood. 
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The Stolen Tree 


Just what plums are to the pudding, and resolutions are to New Year’s—that’s what children are to 


Christmas, the most important part! 
must be about children—and this one is. 


Therefore a Christmas story, to be a proper Christmas story, 
And the author, who can always set people laughing 


with his funny stories, may set some people crying here—only it will be with happy, Christmas-y tears. 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of “ Pigs is Pigs,’ ‘“‘ The Incubator Baby,” “‘ The Cheerful Smugglers,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Charlotte Harding Brown 


clutching the edge of .the coverlet 

tightly, while with the other she 
clung to her mother’s hand. Dusk was 
darkening into night and the child lay with 
her head thrown back on her pillow, all her 
muscles tense, staring at the ceiling with 
wide, unblinking eyes that were dark with 
‘an awful terror. She was a pretty child 
with soft golden hair and blue eyes, and, 


ce little girl lay with one hand 


when she was well, a whimsical little mouth - 


and a fine forehead and translucent skin 
through which the pink showed daintily on 
her cheeks. She had the wide-set eyes of 
an imaginative child, and her play had been 
“make-believe.”” She had lived in a glorious 
land of make-believe, peopling it with 
creatures of her own imagination. 

But now after her illness she was white and 
thin. There seemed but little left of her but 
the drawn, delicate face, and the wide-star- 
ing eyes held open by her fear-driven will. 

“‘Won’t you try to go to sleep, dearie,” 
her mother asked, gently. ‘Try for moth- 
er. The doctor says you must try.” 

The little girl only tightened her grasp on 
her mother’s hand, but the look of fear in 
her eyes deepened. . 

“Try, Mabel,” the mother pleaded. 
“ Mother will hold your hand all the while 
you sleep. If the bad dream comes mother 
will waken you. Think how glad father 
would be to find you asleep when he comes.” 

For a moment the little girl turned her 
eyes to her mother’s face. 

“T don’t want to! I’m afraid!” she cried, 
weakly. “I’m afraid, mamma! Please, 
please don’t make me go to sleep!” 

The mother sighed deeply and softly un- 
clasped the clinging hand. She kissed the 
little girl on the forehead, lighted the lamp, 
drank from a cup of beef broth on the table, 
and took her seat again by the bedside. 
The child groped for her hand and found 
it, and the long night had begun. 
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The willow rocking-chair-in which the 
mother sat was limply misshapen and had 
been painted drab. The other furniture 
was cheap and ugly, and the carpet was a 
But all was 


splashy ingrain, worn thin. 
clean. 

No preparations had been made for 
Christmas although this was Christmas 
Eve, for day and night the mother had sat 
by the bed, holding the child’s hand, torn 
by a fear more horrible than the fear of 
death. Each nervous twitching of the 
child’s hand was a wound to her heart, 
freshly reminding her that her only child, 
so lately merry from morning till night with 
her games of make-believe, must sleep and 
sleep soon and sleep sweetly, or sleep would 
come too late to save the over-weary brain. 

It was quite dark when the father came 
home, and the mother stole out of the room 
to meet him. 

“How is she?” he asked. “ Did she sleep 
any?” 

“No,” she said, “she won’t go to sleep. 
She won’t try. Oh, Henry! I don’t know 
what to do! She is so sweet and patient 
and I want to help her so and I can’t do 
anything! I can’t do anything! I wish I 
could do something to help her!” 

She let her head fall-on his shoulder and 
sobbed, and he stroked her hair and said, 
“There now! There now, mother! Don’t 
cry. You are doing all you can do. Don’t 
cry, Mary. You are worn out. Lie down 
and rest.” 

“Did you remember to get her the doll?” 
asked the mother, reminded of the day. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t forget that,” he said. 
“And I got her a few other things I thought 
she might like. Some doll dishes, and things 
she can play with now, in bed, if she—if 
she gets a little better.” He took off his 
outer coat. 

“T got a bite on the way home,” he said. 
Dr. Williams hasn’t been here yet?” 
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“No, Dr. Rogers will bring him tonight 
if he wiil come. You'll call me when he 
comes?” 

“Of course. Now try to get some rest.” 

The father entered the bedroom and bent 
over the little girl. She tried to smile up 
at him and the little mouth twitched, but 
the terror in ber eyes did not lessen. 

“Listen, Mabel,” he said, “I’m going to 
st here beside you all night and hold your 
hand just as tight as I can, so you can go 
to sleep. You needn’t be afraid of any bad 
cream while father is here.” 

“I’m afraid!” she said. “If you saw it 
you would be afraid, too, father.” 

“Oh, no! We won’t be afraid tonight!” 
he said, and bent and kissed her. 

She put out her hand and he clasped it. 
Then, very gently, he seated himself on the 
edge of the bed and lay back with his head 
on the pillow beside her head, and slid his 
arm beneath and around her. 

The child snuggled close, but her eyes, 
still dark with terror, stared at the ceiling, 
and when they chanced to close she opened 
them with a start of fear and each time the 
terror in them was greater than before. 
Her father’s arm was comforting and grate- 
ful, but she knew that if she went into the 
land of sleep, she must go alone and meet, 
face to face, the ever-recurring dream of 
horror. 


Dressing the Tree 


All the furniture in Dr. Williams’s parlor 
was pushed back against the wall to make 
room for the tree. The furniture, as in so 
many doctors’ parlors in this land of the 
free, was gilt of the most atrocious French 
rococo style. Presumably physicians favor 
this style of furniture for the awesome effect 
it has on patients accustomed to hand- 
stained, machine-varnished, imitation oak. 
But it had no suppressing effect on Dr. 
Williams’s children. Not on Christmas Eve. 
Had it been of solid gold inlaid with dia- 
monds it would have been as recklessly 
pushed aside to make room for the tree. 
What is furniture when there is a Christmas 
tree in the house? 

The tree itself was a beauty. As it stood 
on the floor, firmly set in a wooden base, it 
was about six feet tall, and the selection of 
a tree of this height had been a matter of 
forethought. A smaller tree would have 
been less than a tree should be—an ineffi- 
cicnt tree, incapable of bearing the wealth of 
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glowing glass balls, chains of gold and silver, 
glass beads, and yards of tinsel. A taller 
tree meant too much exertion for a man as 
increasingly stout as Dr. Williams. It 
meant standing on a stepladder to reach the 
upper branches. It had been decided, six 
years before, that a six-foot tree was 
exactly right. The brilliant silver star could 
be placed on the topmost tip of the tree 
without causing the Doctor to stretch him- 
self unduly. The children could hang glass 
balls on the lower branches with ease while 
the Doctor arrayed the upper branches with 
their Christmas glories. 

The tree this year was an unusually good 
one, as if all the evergreen trees from the 
beginning of time had conspired to produce 
one absolutely perfect tree for one absolutely 
loving and happy family. It had no “bad 
side.” It was no tree that must be set in 
a corner to hide a one-side defect, as you and 
I turn one side of the face away from the 
photographer’s camera. On all sides the 
green branches reached out straight and 
strong, tapering gradually to the top, and 
there were no annoying, abortive inner 
twigs to cut away. It was a perfect tree, 
and Dr. Williams said so. 

There were three children to help decorate 
the tree. To help father decorate the tree 
was the most joyous event of the Christmas- 
time, and the permission to help had come 
because, on such a night, the little ones 
should have the fullness of joy. The mother 
had thought of it when the oldest little girl 
was five years old. 

It was midnight when she had thought of 
it, and she and the Doctor were giving the 
tree its last inspection. 

“And after all,” she said, “decorating the 
tree is the best part of Christmas. I get 
more pleasure from it than from anything 
else. I believe we really get more pleasure 
thinking how the children will enjoy it than 
they get from the tree itself.” 

“Of course!”’ said the Doctor. “ Because 
in the morning the tree is but an incident. 
One glance, and then their toys and other 
gifts take their attention. Dressing the 
tree is great fun.” 

“And we send them to bed! It is their 
tree, Frank, so why should not they share 
in all the pleasure it can give? Think how 
Nellie would enjoy trimming the tree! Oh, 
she would be wild with ecstasy!” 

“Ves, she would,” he admitted. 
“Then next year she must help us.” 
So after that it was really the children’s 
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tree, and when dinner was over, all of them 
—the Doctor, the mother, Nellie, and the 
two wee girls—each Christmas Eve shared 
the pleasure of decorating the tree. Why, 
it was the best eve of the whole year! The 
family was more “family” then than at any 
time during the whole year. Weeks before 
the glorious night the little girls began 
talking of it. It was a night worth waiting 
a whole year for—the night when they 
helped father decorate the tree. 
_ But this year it was not to be. It was. 
not that the children were to be sent to bed 
before the tree was decorated; they were to 
help as usual, but they were not to help 
father. It was as if the bottom had 
dropped out of the world. Father was 
going to be away on this evening of all 
evenings. 

When, that afternoon, the Doctor had 
come out of his office and had told Mrs. 
Williams she had uttered a disappointed, 
“Oh!” and her face had fallen. 

“But, Frank! This evening, of all even- 
ings! And the children had counted on 
it so!” 


“T know, dearie. And I’m sorry, too. 


I don’t see how I can avoid it. They'll be | 


all right when they get to work on the tree, 
no doubt. I’d give a great deal not to miss 
it, myself, but it is a very important case.” 

“Mrs. Rothmeyer?” she asked, mention- 
ing a woman whose wealth cast a mystic 
glow about her. 

“No. Just a little girl, A workingman’s 
child, Dr. Rogers’ patient—a charity case. 
Dr. Rogers came about it this afternoon. I 
must go tonight; it might be too late 
tomorrow. They need me, Mollie.” 

When he told Nellie she stood a moment 
as if shocked. “Oh, papa!” she° cried, 
reproachfully, but he caught her up and 
kissed her. 

“You must not forget that you are a 
doctor’s daughter, little girl,” he said. 

“But you mever go out!” she pleaded. 
“T think it’s real mean for you to go on 
Christmas Eve!” ° 

“But see here,” he said, cheerfully. 
“You'll make me conceited. You'll make 
me think I’m the only person in this family 
that knows how to decorate a Christmas 
tree. AndI think Iam. You and mother 
and the girls had better do a good job on 
that tree. Think what I’ll think when I 
come in tonight if I see that tree looking 
like—like anything!” 

That helped. 


The Stolen Christmas Tree 


So, when Dr. Rogers’ small motor car 
stopped at the door, the three girls kissed 
their father and hurried back to the parlor 
to get at the great work of decorating the 
tree in a manner to make him proud of them. 
But Mrs. Williams lingered at the door. 

“Will you be late, Frank?” she asked. 

“T can’t tell. I may not be. I may be 
out all night. Don’t wait up; you'll be dog- 
tired by the time you have the tree in shape 
for tomorrow. The little patient is in bad 
shape I’m afraid. I may need the whole 
night for observation.” 

“Frank,” said his wife, letting her hand 
caress his shoulder, “do you know, I think 
you are like Christ, going out from all of us 
this way, on a night like this, to—to——”’ 

The Doctor laughed a short little laugh 
of embarrassment. 

“T’m like a fat, fussy old doctor,” he said. 
and kissed her and went out. 


Old Transmogrification 


“Asleep?” asked Dr. Rogers. 

The weary father, sitting by the child’s 
bed still holding her hand, shook his head. 
Dr. Williams dropped his hat and coat on a 
chair and bent over the little girl, studying 
her eyes and her face. The eyes were stil! 
big with terror, and the face drawn with 
weariness. 

“Want to sit here?” asked the father, 
half rising. 

“No, no! Sit still!” said the doctor. 

“T told my wife I'd let her know when 
you came.” 

“Very well. Tell her I am here.” 

The doctor took the chair the father va- 
cated. The little girl, her hand released, 
turned her head in panic and cried out 
“Papa!” The doctor took the groping hand 
and held it as her father had done. 

“So you are the little girl that has the 
bad dreams?” he asked, gently. “Well, | 
think we'll fix that. Yes, indeed.” He 
stared into her eyes, felt the nervous twitch- 
ing of her hand, and smiled reassuringly. 
But the child’s face did not change. Dr. 
Rogers stood modestly in the background, 
awaiting whatever the great Dr. William- 
might order him to do. “Yes, we'll fix al! 
that,” said Dr. Williams to the child. ‘‘ Now 
will you try to go to sleep for me? Pretend 
it is Christmas Eve and that when you wake 
up it will be Christmas Day. You would not 
be afraid to dream of Christmas Day. ! 
should think not! With a beautiful Christ- 
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mas tree to see the very first thing when 
you awaken? Close your eyes!” 

There was the wonderful strength in 
zentleness in his voice that made his speech 
itself so soothing to other sufferers from 
nerves that had misbehaved. “Close your 
eyes!” It was the strength of iron hidden 
in cool, soft linen. It was a command and 
. benediction, but the little girl only grasped 
nis hand the tighter and stared at the ceiling 
vith greater terror. 

“T’m afraid!” she whimpered. “I’m 
ifraid!” 

“T know,” he said, soothingly, “but close 
your eyes.” 

Dr. Rogers tiptoed to the door, ready to 
xeep out the parents should they try to 
enter, but Dr. Williams shook his head. 

“That’s all right, Doctor. Let them 
‘ome in if they wish,” he said. 

They came, the mother blinking at the 
‘ight and the father trying to be all the 
man. Dr. Williams arose. He motioned the 
mother to the chair and she dropped into it 
ind took the child’s hand. 

“Well?” queried the father. “What do 
you think?” 

“Think?” said the great physician. He 


did not even lower his voice. “I think you — 


would be frightened, too, if you had dreams 
that came and made you jump up in bed 
and scream. I think I would be frightened. 
Would you be frightened, Dr. Rogers?” 

“Yes, indeed, I would!” said Dr. Rogers, 
knowing that he was expected to answer so. 

“T should think so!” said Dr. Williams. 
“Anyone would be frightened. I think 
this little girl is brave not to be more 
frightened than she is. I know these 
dreams! I should know them, shouldn’t I, 
when I’m the dream-doctor? Did you know 
{ went to the University of Dreams? In- 
deed I did. For years and years I went to 
school to an old Professor of Dreams. 
There wasn’t much he didn’t know about 
dreams! You see, he had samples. Sam- 
ples of all the dreams—good dreams and 
bad dreams—and he kept the bad dreams 
in cages, and let the good dreams wander 
all about the place. I tell you he made us 
study those dreams! When we didn’t study 
hard enough to suit him he whacked us. 
Whacked us hard!” | 

The little girl let her eyes fall to his face, 
but she did not smile and the eyes lost 
nothing of their terror. 


“And we got whacked pretty often,” the - 


doctor went on, “because we did not like 


to study those bad dreams. They fright- 
ened us. Just to sit and look at them made 
us tremble and scream. There was one— 
I wonder if it was the same one this little 
girl dreams? I shouldn’t wonder if it was 
the same one. Well, no one would want to 
sleep if he thought that dream was coming 
to frighten him. But that’s the one I had 
to study the most. Tuesdays and Fridays 
were the days I had to study fim. And I 
learned just about everything there was to 
learn about him. We called him Old 
Transmogrification, because he is the dream 
that a dream-doctor can transmogrify with 
the little white pill out of the yellow bottle.” 

The little girl still stared at him with wide 
eyes, but for the moment she had forgotten 
her terror in her interest in the dream- 
doctor’s story. The father, and the weary 
mother, and even the younger doctor gazed 
at him with the awe of those witnessing a 
master specialist at work. 

“Tf I could just be sure! If I could just 
be sure!” he went on. “If I was certain 
this little girl’s bad dream was Old Trans- 
mogrification! If I was sure of that, the 
little white pill out of the yellow bottle 
would settle the old geezer! Tell me, what 
is this bad dream exactly like?” 

He turned to the mother with the ques- 
tion and she gasped before she could answer 
him. 

“Tt is always the same, Doctor,” she said. 


“She falls asleep——” 


“Of course she does, but what I want to 
know is, is there a lizard in the dream? A 
great, long, slimy lizard that comes floating 
down from the ceiling and spreads out all 
over the bed, and presses down, and presses 
down, and opens its mouth, and opens its 
mouth, and then just when its rows and 
rows of teeth show——” 

“Yes!” said the child, eagerly. She tried 
to raise herself on her elbow, but was too 
weak. 

“Well, that sounds like Old Transmogri- 
fication,” said the doctor. “I really be- 
lieve that’s the old geezer himself. But I 
must be sure! I must be sure that it’s the 
little white pill out of the yellow bottle I 
must give. It doesn’t do to make mistakes 
in pills, does it, Doctor?” 

“Never!” said Dr. Rogers. 

“There’s a pill for each dream, you under- 
stand,” he explained to the father, “White 
pills and blue pills and-silver pills and pink 
pills and little red ones. But I must be 
sure. I must see this dream myself. I 
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She gazed and gazed, one hand clasped in the other avd be 
eyes wide—but not with terrvr, me 
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_must have my dream-spectacles. Doctor, 
will you get my dream-spectacles from my 
overcoat pocket. They are yellow.” 

“Shall we go?” asked the mother, tremu- 
lously. 

“Go? I should think not!” said Dr. 
Williams. ‘You must have a look at this 
Old Transmogrification, too. And you!” he 
said to the father. “We'll all have a look 
at him. He’s an old geezer, I tell you!” 

Dr. Rogers came to the door and held up 
Dr. Williams’s automobile goggles, ques- 
tioningly. 

“There -they are!’’ cried Dr. Williams, 
cheerfully, and he took them and slipped 
them over his eyes. He looked comical 
with them on, but the little girl did not 
smile. She watched him suspiciously. He 
did nothing, however, but seat himself in a 
vacant chair, and she raised her head and 
stared at him until her head fell back from 
exhaustion. Then she looked at her father 
and mother. 

“We may have to wait quite a while,” 
said Dr. Williams, after a long pause. “He 
can’t come until the little girl goes to 
sleep.” 

But the little girl would not go to sleep. 
From his chair at the far side of the bed 
the dream-doctor studied her through the 
automobile goggles. An hour passed, and 
her tired eyes fought against sleep; another 
hour, and her eyes grew dark with terror as 
she felt sleep forcing itself upon her. Then, 
suddenly, she closed her eyes and slept. 

Dr. Williams leaned over the bed and 
watched every twitching muscle in the 
weary face. She slept the sleep of the 
utterly exhausted, for only when her tired 
body overpowered her will would she sleep 
at all; and this time she had not slept for 
thirty hours, and then for but a scant half- 
hour. Always the horror of the dream 
drove her will to struggle against sleep. She 
slept now for almost an hour. 

She awakened with a scream that pierced 
the ears, throwing herself wildly into her 
mother’s arms with one hand thrown out to 
push back the awful apparition that had 
come to her, and burst into long, low moans. 

But the dream-doctor waved the goggles 
in the air. 

“T saw him!” he cried, joyfully. 
him! He’s Old Transmogrification! Yes, 
sir! Oh, we'll fix him, all right! Where’s 
that pill? Where’s my yellow bottle? Doc- 
tor, where’s my yellow bottle? In my over- 
coat! Hurry up, now! We'll get rid of 


“T saw 
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Old Transmogrification in a jiffy! He'll 
never come back!” 

Dr. Rogers stepped into the hall. When 
he returned he held the small yellow vial in 
his hand, and Dr. Williams dropped one of 
the tiny white pills into the hollow of his 
hand. 

“This is the pill that does the business!” 
he boasted. “I guess I’m not a dream- 
doctor for nothing. Just swallow this 
white pill out of the yellow bottle and see 
what happens to that old geezer of a bad 
dream!” 

The child swallowed it obediently, and 
the doctor seated himself and smiled the 
satisfied smile of the cat that swallowed the 
canary. Presently the little girl’s eyes 
closed. She was asleep. Instantly the 
doctor was on his feet. 

“Tf her pulse weakens, give her this—a 
spoonful,” he said, rapidly. “She will 


sleep while the effect of the morphine lasts. 
We will be back. Come, Doctor!” 


The Loan of a Tree 


It was after midnight and speed regula- 
tions were suspended. Dr. Rogers’ motor 
car tore through the streets at its utmost 
speed and Dr. Williams was obliged to 
shout to make his companion hear. 

“She has a tremendous will power, that 
child,” he shouted. “She’s frightening 
herself insane with that dream.” 

“What do you think?” shouted Dr. Ro- 
gers. 

“Her brain could not stand another 
twenty-four hours without normal sleep,” 
shouted Dr. Williams. 

They were before Dr. Williams’s house 
already. He stepped from the car, but Dr. 
Rogers did not drive on. Instead, he 
climbed out of the car and followed Dr. 
Williams up the steps. A light, turned low, 
burned in the hall, and Dr. Williams opened 
the door with his latchkey, and when he 
entered, treading softly like a thief, Dr. 
Rogers followed him. They left the door 
standing wide. 

In the parlor the tree, even in the dim 
light, shone resplendently with the glittering 
decorations placed on it by the hands of the 
children and the mother. Here and there 
about the room were piles of presents, still 
in their wrappings, for half the fun of 
Christmas morning is in opening the pres- 
ents. Like a thief, Dr. Williams stole from 
pile to pile, reading the names pinned to 
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them. “For papa from Nellie,” he read, 
andsmiled. No disguise of paper could hide 
th. fact that it was a book, the book he had 
br .zenly hinted for that she might have the 
pl-asure of giving “just what he. wanted.” 
A’ the next pile he paused. “‘ Nellie, Merry 
C}ristmas from Mother,” it said on the 
to; most package. There was a pile for 
Av ies, and one for Martha, too—bless the 
little towhead! 

‘yr. Rogers was standing in the door. 
D: Williams motioned to him and he 
en ered. And then the two men did an 
inexplicable thing—an awful thing! One 
on one side and one on the other they 
gr. sped the tree and lifted it from the table, 
while all its glittering decorations tinkled 
rel clliously. They carried it out of the 
parlor and out of the hall and out of the 
house,-and stowed it away in the automo- 
bile where it filled the rear seats and 
str. (ched protesting arms toward the house 
as if trying to call to the sleeping children. 

\s if this were not enough, the two men 
reéntered the house. Three trips they 
made, so thorough was their work, and 
every childish gift labeled “From Father,” 
“From Mother,” and even “From Santa 
Claus” they gathered in their arms and car- 
ric! away. The piles remaining for Nellie 
and Agnes and Martha were pitifully small. 
All that the children most wished for and 
would most highly prize, they carried away 
and stowed in the car. And then Dr. Wil- 
liams closed, very softly, the door of his 
treeless home and Dr. Rogers bore him 


away, 
The Be-oo-tiful Dream 


The tree, the beautiful, glittering, stolen 
tree, stood on a table near the foot of the 
sick child’s bed, every candle alight, every 
golden globe and silver bead glowing with 
reflected light, but the child still slept the 
drugged sleep into which the little white pill 
out of the yellow bottle had thrown her. 
The father and mother sat helplessly watch- 
ing the two physicians transform the dingy 
bedroom into a makeshift fairyland. The 
two physicians had thrown aside their coats, 
but the perspiration rolled down their faces, 
so hurriedly were they working. They had 
thrown bed Sheets over the bureau and over 
the chairs, making a miniature white moun- 
tai, and had draped the walls with white 
she\s, tablecloths, and coverlets, pinning 
the upper edges to the picture moldings. 
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It was all rough and hasty. Even towels 
and napkins had been requisitioned and 
spread. over the worn ingrain carpet, until 
the room was all in white, like a bride. But 
all around the little girl, heaped high on the 
bed, were the packages of stolen Christmas 
gifts. There were ramparts and ridges of 
them—veritable mountains of dear, myste- 
rious parcels, begging for small hands to 
open them. And the little girl slept. 

Dr. Williams paused and glanced about 
the room. He waved his hand toward the 
ranks of medicine bottles on the table, and 
the mother gathered them up and bore them 
away. 

“All ready, I think,” said. Dr. Williams. 

“Yes, it is the best we can do with what 
we have,”’ answered Dr. Rogers. 

The mother entered again. She had in 
her hands the doll her husband had bought 
for Mabel, still in its wrappings. 

“What is that?” asked Dr. Williams, 
frowning. 

“Tt is a doll—a doll her father bought her. 
You said she should go to sleep again with a 
doll in her arms, and I thought—the doll 
her father nought for her-——” 

She broke down completely, but the 
doctor shook his head in firm decision. 

“No!” he said in his dry, professional 


tone. “Take it away.” And then he laid. 


his hand on her shoulder. “No tears,” he 
said, gently. ‘“‘Remember that! No tears. 
Smiles and happiness. Are you ready?” 
He took the doll from her hands and 
seated her in the chair by the bed, and the 
mother drew a deep breath and smiled. 
“Now, Doctor!” he said to the younger 
physician, and Dr. Rogers turned down the 
wick of the oil lamp and extinguished the 
flame. In the mellow, weird light of its 
candles the tree was a fairy tree—a dream 
tree—in a magic cave of spotless snow. 
“Very well!” Then to the father, “You 
understand? And she is to fall asleep with 
the biggest doll in her arms. That is all.” 
Dr. Rogers slipped from the room, and 
Dr. Williams, pouring a few drops of 
pungent liquid into the palm of his hand 
held it close to the face of the sleeping child. 
She stirred uneasily, moved her head aside 
and tried to escape the stinging odor, but 
the hand followed her. With a short gasp 
for breath she opened her eyes, and Dr. 
Williams slipped from the room and gently 
closed the door.: The father and mother and 
child were alone with the wondrous tree. 
For a long, long while the child stared at 
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the tree, her head raised ever so slightly, 
and when, with a smile on her lips, she tried 
to raise herself on her elbow, she found a 
hand to help her and to slide a pillow behind 
her. She could not take her eyes off the 
tree. She gazed and gazed, one hand clasped 
in the other and both pressed against her 
breast, her lips open and her eyes wide— 
but not with terror, wide with unutterable 
happiness. Never, never in the wide world, 
had there been anything so beautiful as 
that tree! It was a tree as little children 
would have a tree, for little children had 
dressed it—children and a mother of 
children. 

She was still gazing when her father, in 
quite a matter-of-fact fashion, began open- 
ing the heaps of parcels. She turned her 
eyes on him with surprise. He said no 
word, but opened and opened and opened, 
and out of each parcel came something a 
little girl’s heart would dearly desire. Dolls 
—big and small, dark-haired and blond, 
baby dolls and lady dolls; books and more 
books, gay hair-ribbons and well-filled doll 
trunks, gloves and dolly carriages, gold 
lockets and pencil boxes; a hundred of the 
things a poor little white-faced girl may 
long for, but forget because she knows that 
they are not for her to possess. One by one 
‘he piled them around her, and with each 
new gift the joy in her eyes deepened, but 
she kept one hand clasped in the other, and 
both pressed against her breast. 

“T can’t find him. He’s not here,” said 
her father, suddenly, in a far-away voice. 

“Of course not! Of course not!” her 
mother answered. “‘He’s gone for good.” 

“The white pill did it,” said her father. 
“Tt always does it.” 

“Yes, the white pill transmog— 
the mother. 

The little girl looked from her father to 
her mother. They were smiling, and she 
saw them—both of them—walk to the tree 
and take from among the branches a drink- 
ing glass. She knew that it must be some- 
thing quite wonderful, that glass, and she 
wondered what it might contain. She hoped 
they would allow her to taste of its contents, 
and they did. They let her drink it all, to 
the last drop, and she smiled at the tree as 
if she and the tree had a pleasant secret. 
She tried to remember what the secret was, 
but could only remember it was something 
about Transmog—about—— 

Her eyelids drooped. When she opened 
them her mother was pressing the biggest, 


” said 


most beautiful dolly in the world into her 
arms, and she wrapped her arms about it 
with a sigh of content, looked long and 
happily at the tree, and fell asleep. 


The Dream Tree Vanishes 


Her mother lowered the pillow and let the 
little head fall back more comfortably. The 
arms that held the wonderful doll still en- 
wrapped it, but were lax. Dr. Williams 
entered, striking a match as he came. He 
lighted the oil lamp. 

“Now, then,” he said, briskly, ‘“‘ blow out 
those candles! Get those sheets off the 
wall!” 

The younger doctor and the father and 
mother obeyed him, working hastily. They 
puffed out the candles and jerked down the 
sheets. They scraped the towels from the 
worn ingrain carpet and threw them in 
armfuls into the hall. It was as if the scene 
shifters were hurriedly preparing a stage for 
another act. Dr. Williams bent over the 
child, touched her wrist, and listened to her 
breathing. Then, satisfied, he began re- 
wrapping the wonderful gifts. 

Not one did he leave for the little sick 
girl. Books and more books, gay hair- 
ribbons and well-filled doll-trunks, gloves 
and dolly-carriages, gold lockets and pencil 
boxes, lady dolls and baby dolls—blond and 
dark-haired, big and small—he wrapped 
and tied. All of the hundred things a poor 
little white-faced girl might long for, but 
must forget because they are not for her to 
possess, he wrapped and tied and laid on the 
floor. 

The room was the same gloomy room, 
with the ugly green and yellow wall paper, 
but the tree still made it resplendent. 

“Come on, I want to get home,” said Dr. 
Williams, and he grasped the base of the 
tree. Dr. Rogers bent to help him and 
together they lifted the tree and bore it 
away. In the narrow doorway one of the 
golden balls struck the woodwork and fell in 
scintillating, tinkling fragments to the floor. 

Then they carried away the parcels, each 
of which contained some gift a little girl's 
heart would dearly desire. They did not 
leave one. When they were all gone the 
doctor returned. His jealous eye spied the 
bits of broken golden ball. Not even these 
would he allow the little girl to have. He 
gathered up the larger pieces and made the 
mother sweep up the rest. He made her 
brush up even the tiny pine needles that lay 
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The little girl hugged it tight and kissed it over and over again 
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on the floor. Then he looked for more bits 
of Christmas to order away. His eye fell 
on the doll in the child’s arms and he 
frowned. He had almost forgotten it and 
she must not have the doll. 

Very gently he lifted one thin white arm 
and very softly he drew the beautiful doll 
away. Then he leaned down and kissed 
the child on the forehead. When he turned 
the mother had hidden her face in her arms 
and was sobbing. For this, you under- 
stand, was Christmas Day. 


The Return 


Dr. Williams opened his door with his 
latchkey, and as he stepped into the hall he 
saw a white figure at the top of the stairs. 
“Frank! Oh, I am so glad you have 

come!” whispered his wife, excitedly. “‘The 
house has been robbed! Our tree and 
all” 

“Not a bit of it! Ihave the tree out here 
in the automobile, and all the rest of the 
things. Just borrowed them awhile, Mollie. 
Get a wrap on and come down. Dr. Rogers 
is here. I’m dead tired. You'll have to 
help me distribute these presents again. I 
don’t know which is for which.” 

“For mercy’s sake!” cried Mrs. Williams. 
_ “What in the world did you borrow the 
’ tree for? Who ever heard of borrowing a 
Christmas tree?” 

“Inquisitive!” he smiled, patting her 
shoulder as she came down. “Perhaps I 
wanted to take it for a little joy ride. It is 
’ very seldom a man has a chance to go auto- 
mobiling with anything so beautifully 
dressed as our tree. A little fresh midnight 
air does a tree no end of good, Mollie.” 

“Frank!” she exclaimed, “you’ve been 
doing some wonderful, wonderful thing! I 
know it! Iknowit! Ican always tell, be- 
cause you are so awfully silly afterward!” 


Waking Up 


The little sick girl opened her eyes and 
looked at the ceiling. Suddenly she raised 
her head and stared over the foot of the 
bed. Her mother holding her hand, trem- 
bled, and pressed the hand more tightly. 
For a long while the child gazed straight 
ahead, and then she turned her eyes to the 
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bed. The coverlet was white and smooth, 
but on it lay no wonderful books nor any- 
thing else that might gladden the heart of a 
child. She felt the covers with her free 
hand, and raised herself a little to see the 
better. There was no beautiful doll. There 
was no tree. There was no snowy white 
cavern. No presents. Nothing but the 
lamp, now extinguished, and the bureau, 
and her father asleep in a chair. 

“What is it, Mabel?” asked her mother, 
tremulously. 

“T was asleep. Was I asleep, mother?” 

“Yes, dearie.”” 

“T thought I had a big doll. I thought it 
was Christmas,” she said. 

“It is Christmas,” said her mother. 
“Father has something for you. Father!” 

The man awakened with a start. 

“Haven’t you something for Mabel this 
Christmas morning?” 

“Oh, sure! Sure!” he said, scrambling 
out of his chair, and in a minute he Jaid the 
doll and the few little presents in the child’s 
arms.° “Oh!” she cried, and before she 
opened them she held out her arms and 
kissed him, and kissed her mother. Then 
she unwrapped the doll. It was no such 
doll as she had held in her arms during the 
night. Its hair was rather suggestive of 
tow, and its clothes were sewed into its saw- 
dust-filled body. But the little girl hugged 
it tight, and kissed it over and over dgain. 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” she ex- 
claimed, and insisted on kissing her father 
and mother again. “It’s a lovely doll! A 
perfec’ly lovely doll!” 

She ran her hand over its head. 

“Tt has real hair!” she said. “It’s 
al-most as lovely as the one I dreamed 
about last night.” 

“Did you—did you dream last night?” 
asked her mother, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, Mother,” cried the little girl clasp- 


..ing her hands and quite forgetting the new 


doll, “‘I just want to go to sleep this very 
minute! If you could only guess what I 
dreamed! Oh, I couldn’t tell you! Such a 
lovely, lovely tree! And a doll, Mother, a 
real, Jive doll that snuggled right into my 
arms and kissed me! And—oh, it was such 
a be-oo-tiful dream! And all the time I was 


dreaming it I was afraid I would wake, up 


and find it was true!” 
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The First Lady 


of 
India 


Saint Nihal 


The story of a ‘‘progressive”’ 
Oriental princess, who, in 
spite of her modern ideas, 
would have her daughter con- 
tract a polygamous Marriage 


IFE reflects the glitter and 

glamour of an Arabian Nights’ dream 

when you spend $2,000 a day to keep 
a family of six; have a retinue of servants 
larger than most queens can afford, eager to 
anticipate your every desire; possess estab- 
lishments of entertainers and trained ani- 
mals whose sole business it is to amuse you; 
eat from gemmed dishes set on a gold table; 


The Magnificence 

in Which the Amer- 

wanized Maharani of 

Baroda Lives on $2,000 
a Day 


4 
Her Highness Chimnabai II, C. I, 
the Maharani of Baroda, is a woman 
of brains with a broad intellect which 
has been trained by travel and study. 
She is an enthusiastic advocate for 
ay the economic freedom of the women of 
ait India, and is as radical in her ideas 
F on the woman’s rights question as 
sit on golden the most ardent suffragette 
stools and 
chairs; sleep in gold and silver beds; drive 
about in carriages and howdahs of gold 
and silver; travel in sumptuous private 
railway cars; live in gigantic palaces com- 
bining the best features of Oriental and 
Occidental architecture and fitted with the 
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most luxurious The Laxmi Vilas, the home of Maharani Chimnabai, isan Her dark hair, 


furnishings the 


. immense building of white stone delicately carved in beautiful ° 
designs. The palace is really two residences, with the apart- parted in the 


two hemispheres jens of the Maharani at the right-hand side facing the Middle, reveals 
can produce; and Jagoon. The furnishing is partly carried out in Asiatic a broad, intel- 


reckon amongst 
your knick- 
knacks carpets literally made out of precious 
stones, and gold and silver cannon. 

These are some of the conditions of the 
every-day life led by India’s first native 
lady; her Highness Chimnabai II, C.I., the 
Maharani of Baroda, consort of his high- 
ness Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, Maharaja of an 
East-Indian state about as large as Massa- 
chusetts and yielding an annual income of 
over $6,500,000. 

But, though she lives in a doll’s house, 
this woman is not the petted plaything you 
might imagine her tobe. Onthecontrary, she 
speaks several languages; she has published 
a long book written in English; she has 
traveled extensively in the United States, 
Europe, and Asia; and she freely expresses 
her impressions, espetially those relating 
to Americans. Her ideas of woman’s sphere 
and rights vie in their radicalism with the 
creed of the suffragettes. She enjoys tiger 
hunting and watching elephant fights; and 
she shines at social and state functions, 
taking the premier place among Indian 
ladies of rank, because the consort of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the only native chief 
who takes precedence over the Maharaja 
of Baroda, still is in seclusion. 

The Maharani is of medium height and is 
slightly inclined to embonpoint. Her trained 
sari, clinging to her form in long, graceful 
folds, gives her a tall, slim appearance. 


iA 


style, and partly in American 


lectual forehead 
which always 
bears a tiny dot of vermilion—the sign that 
she is not a widow. Large, lustrous, black 
eyes illumine her face. Her straight nose 
and firm, round chin betoken strength of 
character. Her pearly white, regular teeth, 
displayed when her red lips are parted in a 
smile, and her clear, olive complexien give a 
youthful appearance to her highness, al- 
though, during her twenty-five years of 
married life she has borne four children and 
is past the fortieth milestone of life. 

I first met the Maharani at a dinner in 
Laxmi Vilas palace at Baroda, where I sat 
at her immediate right. Pearls and dia- 
monds scintillated on_her décolleté bodice, 
emerald earrings shone in her ears, diamond 
bracelets sparkled on her arms, bare almost 
to the shoulders, jewels shimmered in her 
hair and on her fingers, and gold anklets 
tinkled as she shifted her feet, which were 
encased in gold-embroidered, gem-studded 


slippers. 


Thinks Average American is Uncultivated 


During the course of the meal-the con- 
versation shifted to her highness’s latest trip 
to the United States. She told me that she 
found the average American to be unculti- 
vated and provincial, and the reporters im- 
pudent and unscrupulous. Women writers, 
she especially complained, resorted to mean 
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trickery in the The main drawing room of the Maharani overlooks the 
lagoon shown in the photograph. Swans swim serenely 
over the silver surface of this limpid lake, and green grass 


endeavor to secure 


Her radical ideas 
on the woman 


interviews with  gnd flower beds are festooned about the rim. The white question, so frank- 
her, and, when un- statuary carved by European sculptors aid in lending the ly stated, consti- 


able to gain an 
audience, invented 
Munchausen stories about her and her 
clothes and jewels, offering them to the 
public as genuine news. 

The conversation drifted to the status of 
the fair sex in India, and the Maharani 
berated her countrymen, whose selfishness, 
she declared, was responsible for the fact ~ 
that the women of Hindostan continue to 
abide in the midnight darkness of ignorance, 
knowing little of the great world outside 
their lattices, understanding practically 
nothing about-domestic science, mother- 
hood, wifehood, and citizenship. What 
could such females, she dramatically queried, 
contribute to the upbuilding of a nation? 
India, she said, never could become great 
unless and until her women were emanci- 
pated and educated. She -advocated eco- 
nomic freedom, and, in the list of profes- 
sions that she recommended for her sisters 
to take up, there were a few which would be 
considered beyond the bounds of g pro- 
priety, even in the United States. 


effect of an Italian garden 


tute a correct 
index to her char- 
acter. She always has had a fiery spirit, 
which, her enemies claim, she uses to sub- 
vert British authority in India, and which 
her friends allege has raised her from be- 
ing merely a distant relative of a petty 
chief, to be the first native lady in India. 
Insinuations and apologies aside, the fact 
remains that she was taken, in 1886, 
when sixteen years old, to Baroda, to be 
offered to the young Maharaja as his bride. 
For days his highness’s mind wavered be- 
tween her and a rival, who was her equal in 
good looks, native intelligence, and lineage. 
Finally he chose his present consort because 
she had a great deal of fire and spirit in her, 
refusing the other because she was just a 
quiet, good-natured home body. 


Was Illiterate When Married 


Since she was utterly illiterate at this 
time, her husband immediately after his 
marriage appointed instructors to educate 


A bird’s-eye view of the lake.in. front of the Laxmi Vilas Palace 
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her. Instead of rebelling at the enforced 
discipline, Chimnabai studied with all her 
might. Enough has been related to indi- 
cate what book learning supplemented with 
extensive travel has done to broaden her 
mental horizon. 

The glimpses I had obtained of the 
Maharani’s psychology whetted my desire 
to know more about her. Fortune favored 
me, and the Maharaja invited me to be his 
guest in the royal palace. This gave me the 
desired opportunity to study how house- 
keeping is managed on $2,000 a day. 

As the carriage enters the gate- 
way of the grounds of 
Laxmi Vilas, a green 
panorama unreels it- 
self before one’s 
eyes. Stretches of 
velvety sward 
dotted with beds 
of flaming flow- 
ers, groves of 
trim trees 
and masses 
of primly 
pruned 
shrubbery 
extend far 
beyond the 
range of vi- 
sion. The gi- 
gantic dimen- 
sions of the 
palace are hid- 
den by the foli- 
age banked 
about it, its 
stately, shape- 
ly minarets 
and domes just 
peeping over 
the tops of the 
tall trees. 

Only on near 

approach is the 

immensity of 

the building re- 

alized, and the 

discovery made 

that the white 

stone walls 

are delicate- 

ly carved 

with beauti- 

ful designs. 

_ The pal- 
ace is really 


brother of the Maharaja of Baroda. 


Both women are wearing the 

native dress which calls for anklets and jewelry of various kinds. 

The hair is-parted flat, and both display the small vermilion dot 
on the forehead, testifying that they are not widows 


two residences, so completely is the Maha- 
rani’s portion divided from her husband’s. 
Separate entrances and exits, and separate 
sets of maids and pages are provided for each. 
Numerous doors communicate between the 
two portions of the palace, but huge screens 
placed before them shield the goings and 
comings of the women from the curious gaze 
of men. Elaborate arrangements are in 
force for sending messages from one part to 
the other, though each year the rigor of this 
procedure is being relaxed. 
Maharani Chimnabai’s studies and trav- 
els have “‘occidentalized” her. 
, This fact is reflected in 
5 her home, which is fur- 
™ nished partly in Asian, 
partly in American style. 
On the first floor is onc 
room filled with 
fae scores of stone, 
silver, and 
gold im- 
ages olf 
‘various 
shapes anc 
sizes, whicli 
my is used as a 
temple. Near 
by is the dining- 
room, fitted with 
low stools immedi- 
ately faced by 
equally low tables 
for holding salvers 
containing small 
bowls in which 
the food is served, 
and from which it 
is eaten with the 
fingers, no knives, 
forks, or spoons be- 
ing employed. The 
Maharani’s stool, 
table and dishes are 
of gold, those in 
which cardamon 
seeds, cloves and 
betel leaves are 
offered being stud- 
ded with gems. 
On thesame level 
in a closely guarded 
strong room, in 
huge steel safes, re- 
pose the Gaekwar’s 
jewels, variously 
estimated to be 


> Thete is a strong family resemblance between her highness, 


the Maharani of Baroda (the left-hand figure), and her sister, now 
dead, who was married to Shrimant Sampat Rao Gaekwar, a 
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worth from 
$10,000,000 to 
$30,000,000, and 
including a dia- 


mond necklace 
worth nearly 


$1,200,000; a pearl 
neck ornament 


valued at about 
$850,000; a sash 
of one-hundred 
rows of pearls 


-| part of the Maharaja’s silver service which is used on state occasions. 


View of the dining-room of her highness, the Maharani of 


Baroda. The two seats in the center are gold-plated, and all 
the plates, dishes, cups, water bottles, etc., for the express use 
of the Maharani and Maharaja, are of gold. The people 
squat on the stool set against the wall, while the food is served 
on the low table right in front of it. Everybody eats with the 
fingers, no whe» as forks, or spoons being provided 


terminating in a 
large tassel of 
pearls and em- 
eralds; and car- 
pets of pearls, one 
of them ten and 


one-half feet aang and six feet wide, with an 
eleven-inch border 


and a center de- 
sign worked in 
diamonds. 
This carpet 


At these feasts the Goanese and 


native waiters are superintended by an English butler, who brings in course after course of choice viands 


cooked under the direction of a French chef 
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could not be duplicated for $205,000. The 
gold and silver carriages and howdahs 
and the gold and silver cannon are kept 
in buildings exclusively for them and con- 
nected with the stables which house 
horses, bullocks, camels, and. 
elephants. Squads of 
soldiers watch the 

jewels by night and’ 

by day. 

In a separate 
wing, connect- 
ed with her 
apartments 
by a covered 
corridor, is the 
Maharani’s 
durbar (audi- 
ence) hall, 
where she 
holds her 
courts and re- 
ceives the hom- 
age of her hus- 
band’s subjects. 

Not far from it is her 

kitchen, where the 

cooking is done on low, 
earthen hearths in which 
wood and cow-dung cakes 
are burned by half-naked 
Brahmins who squat beside 
them, making freer use of their 
fingers than of spoons and forks. 

As you climb the broad, beau- 
tifully carved stairway, you see fine 
examples of European art on all sides. 
But why walk upstairs when a modern 
elevator is at your service? 

Qn the second floor is the Maharani’s 
main drawing-room, furnished with richly 
upholstered sofas and chairs, choice tables, 
foreign paintings and prints, and soft car- 
pets, such as you might expect to find in the 
home of an American multi-millionaire. 
This room overlooks a limpid lake on whose 
silver surface snowy swans serenely swim 
about or flap their pinions in play, with 
green grass and flower beds festooned about 
its rim and white statuary carved by Euro- 
pean sculptors standing round it, giving the 
effect of an Italian garden. On the same 
floor is another drawing-room, fitted up in 
true Hindu style, where you must take off 
your shoes before stepping on the snow- 
white sheet spread over the thick cotton 
pad that covers the floor, and squat on low 
stools, or on your feet. Chimnabai’s study 


belonging to the Bar- 
oda collection of jewelry, 
is valued at almost $1,200,- 
000 and contains 103 stones. 
With other priceless jewels 
it is kept in a huge 
steel safe in a closely 
guarded strong 


next to it, is modern, most of its appoint 
ments being American. Her bedroom con 
tains two gold beds, the larger and bette: 
one for her lord and master standing besid. 
her own. 

The lounge suite is elabo 
rately arranged, and ji 

fitted so that at mic 

day it can at wi! 

be complete], 

darkened. | 
opens ona court - 

yard of gree: 

palms, fern:. 

and foun- 

tains, a co! 

and refres/ 
ing sight th- 

year round- 
an absolute 
necessity in 
tropical cli- 
mate. Huge 
wardrobes line the 
walls of her dress- 
ing-room, in which 
are stored hundreds «f 
bodices, and shoes of 
every description, from 
jeweled East Indian slippers 
to stout leather walking 
boots. The bathroom and 
lavatories, too, are up-to-date 
to the slightest detail; but, like 
most Indians, her highness con- 
siders it insanitary to take a tub 

bath, and prefers to sit or stand on a 
low stool while one maid applies soap and 
pours water over her from a golden: bow), 
and another sponges and rubs her skin. 

On the floor above are the apartments o/ 
Princess Indiraraja, the Maharani’s only 
daughter, who is about twenty years of age 
and is promised in marriage to one of the 
richest and most powerful princes in India. 
This man, alas, already has a wife with 
whom he is living. The daughter’s rooms 
are almost as superbly furnished as those 
of the mother, and, like the rest of the pal- 
ace, have electric lights and fans, and an 
abundant supply of hot and cold water. 


Routine of the Maharani’s Life 


The Maharani wakes soon after sunrise, 
and, after ablutions, and without troubling 
much about her toilet, repairs to the temple. 
where, kneeling before the images of the 
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gods, she offers them rice, sweetmeats, 
flowers and money. Immediately after this 
she has an early breakfast of tea or coffee, 
toast, eggs and fruit. Her next interest is 
to make inquiries regarding domestic af- 


fairs, and give the orders for the day to the 


housekeeper, who is half English, half 
Indian. Competent officials are employed 
te supervise palace affairs, and, therefore, 
the Maharani’s household duties are light. 
Thus freed from worry about housekeeping, 
she takes up her studies under the direction 
of her tutor (an English lady), reads books 
ar | magazines, and personally answers 
leiters, or instructs her private secretary 
how to answer them for her. 

About noon her highness has her déjeuner, 
a native meal consisting of highly spiced 
dishes, eaten in her private dining-room in 
company with her daughter and some of 
her favorite court ladies. Her husband does 
noi join her, but partakes of a regular 
American repast in his own part of the pal- 
ace at eleven o’clock. Immediately after 
this meal she retires for her midday rest. 
Very seldom does the Maharaja join her in 
this siesta. She is up and dressed by four 
or ut latest five o’clock, when tea is served, 
her highness herself pouring the tea, her 
daughter assisting her if the company is 
large. 


Toward sundown the Maharani goes for . 


a walk in the palace gardens, or for a drive 
in an automobile, horse-carriage or bullock- 
chariot, or on elephant back, into 
the country districts. Whenever 
she passes through any part of the 
capital her vehicle is closely cur- 


tained so that none of her husband’s male 
subjects may gaze on her countenance. 

Unless she is not well, or does not care to 
dress for dinner, the Maharani and Prin- 
cess Indiraraja dine at the Gaekwar’s table 
in the modern dining-room, about which 
gather every evening a select company of 
European and East Indian guests. Goan- 
ese and native waiters, superintended by 
a sleek, solemn-faced English butler, bring 
course after course of choice viands cooked 
under the direction of a French -chei, 
while the social meal of the day slowly and 
merrily progresses. After dinner everybody 
adjourns to the game-rooms, where the 
ladies sit on high settees and watch the 
Maharaja play billiards with one of his sons, 
or a guest, sometimes themselves taking up 
cues. After a game or two the party goes 
into the card-room and plays bridge, whist, 
or chess until eleven o’clock. Or, some- 
times, Indian and Occidental musicians play 
and sing for their amusement, or they watch 
the dancing of nautch girls or male perform- 
ers, or are entertained by native actors and 
acrobats. 

When the time comes to bid the Maharaja 
good-night, all the members of the family 
line up at the crossing of two corridors, the 
Maharani at the head, Princess Indiraraja 
next to her, and the boys following in the 
order of their age. Ceremoniously they 


P The bullock chariot, in’ which the 
is Maharani takes a ride ai sundown, 
is a gorgeously trapped affair. 


Tradition decrees, however, that 


the curtains must be closely drawn as no male subject may gase 


upon the countenance of the Maharaja’s wife 
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bow in unison until their heads almost 
touch the ground, and then retreat to their 
respective apartments while the Maharaja 
vanishes through a distant door into his 
dressing-room to disrobe for the night. 

This daily routine of the Maharani of 
Baroda is frequently varied by an exhibi- 
tion of elephant, buffalo, bull, ram, cock, 
or pheasant fights; tent-pegging, wrestling, 
acrobatics, and swimming, and the per- 
formances of trained birds. Sometimes she 
accompanies the Maharaja into the jungle 
on hunting expeditions, and shoots tigers 
from the back of an elephant. Twice a 
week the band plays for two hours or so, 
for her benefit, just outside her apartments. 
In addition to these pleasures, there are 
festivals which furnish fun and diversion. 

When her highness tires of Laxmi Vilas 
she has the choice of repairing to a city 
palace, the Nazarbagh, a huge white pile 
in the heart of the capital, or to her sub- 
urban villa at Makurpura, much larger, 
more superbly furnished, and surrounded by 
a beautiful park. There are also a number 
of royal residences located at different 
points in and out of her husband’s domains, 
at the seaside, and in the hills, one of them 
being built on the heights overlooking the 
Bay of Bombay, and another at Ootaca- 
mund, the fashionable mountain resort .of 
southern India. 

I could not help contrasting the magnifi- 
cence of the life led by the Maharani with 
the blank existence of her husband’s sub- 
jects, whose average income is only about 
three cents a day. This is about one- 
seventy-thous- andth of the amount 
the royal i, family spends in 
twenty-four 
hours. 

These poor 
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people abide in mud huts, thatched with 
straw or leaves, one or two rooms serving 
all the purposes of a large family, the shanty 
unfurnished except with a few crude cots 
They have only one meal, or, at best, two 
a day, these consisting of coarse bread anc 
a bit of vegetable. They enjoy no amuse 
ments but are doomed to work hard in th 
constantly threatening .shadow of famine, 
which seldom leaves India. 

Goaded by these thoughts, I one day aske:! 
the Maharani what was her ambition i) 
life. She replied that she wished to foun: 
an institution to provide Indian female. 
with the kind of education that will roun: 
out their characters and make them per- 
fect, well-balanced women. To raise fund; 
for this enterprise she some time ago 
organized a bazar and presided over one o/ 
the booths—a radical step for a Maharani 
to take. But the school still waits to ma- 
terialize. All that her highness has done is to 
have addressed a few meetings of women, 
to have issued a book pointing out to her 
sisters the way to gain economic freedom, 
and to lend moral support to the Gaekwar 
in many reforms that he has instituted for 
feminine uplift. One of these is a measure 
for the compulsory and free primary educa- 
tion of girls, a step which the Maharaja of 
Baroda has taken ahead of the British-Indian 
government and all the other native chie/s. 

Against this must be set the influence 
that this Americanized Maharani brought 
to bear upon her husband, who abhors 
‘plural marriages, to persuacle 
him to sanction a polyga- 

mous match for Princess 
Indiraraja. 
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The Voice of the Child 


_ A Christmas Story in Verse 


By 
Angela Morgan 
Author of “Answer,” “ Know Thyself,” etc. 


Tilustrated by Albert B. Wenzell 


Christmas day, and the world awake 
V\ ith feast and song for the Christ Child’s sake; 
And a man alone with the bitter vow :— 
“ She made her choice, let her keep it now. 
Does she hope to soften a strong man’s hate 
By foolish letters that come too late?” 
And a child with a face like a rose in bloom 
Sobbed alone in another room. 
Ah well—when a man and a woman part, 
Fach with an unforgiving heart, 
What matters a child who cannot sing ? 
Vhat matter if Christmas carols ring 
O’er sundered lives and a broken home 
Where a mother’s presence may never come? 


il 


But the man at the window did not turn, 
His back was rigid, his shoulders stern. 
Did she think to conquer a will like his ? 
As well to challenge the Destinies! 
“Oh, mummy, mummy, it wasn’t true— 
The things they said when I cried for you.” 
The man at the window wheeled about, 
“Why did you come ?” he thundered out. 
“For the sake of the child” . . . her voice was weak 
With the weight of anguish she could not speak. 
“Tsn’t it late for that?” he sneered, 
And the war that had parted them woke and 
Its terrible presence, hot with strife— [reared 
A flaming sword ’twixt man and wife. 


I 


Christmas day, and the world half mad 
With giving and loving and being glad. 
Said the woman—a hundred miles between 
Her lonely rooms and that other scene— 

“This is the day I cast aside 
A fool’s pretense and a woman’s pride. 
I will go on my knees, I will eat the dust, 
But hold my child in my arms, I must!” 
... The bulk of a building against the night, 
Windows ablaze with Christmas light, 

A door swung wide, a flash, a scream... 
* Mother, mother! It’s like my dream. 

I prayed you would come and come to stay, 
To be my present on Christmas day!” 


IV 


“Look, mummy—under my Christmas tree! 
Here is the doll you dressed for me. 
Oh, I can remember far back as that— 
See, here are the shoes and the little hat! 
And mummy, dad says I'll never grow 
Too old for dolls, I love them so. 
He says all girls should be that way 
For it makes them mothers, the longer they play. 
But he told me ”—acloud for the moment hung— 
‘*You didn’t love dollies when you were young. 
I asked him why, but he wouldn’t say, 
Just looked at me in the queerest way.” 
“You dared to*say it!” the woman turned 
To challenge him, and her. anger burned. 
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“Well, isn’t it true? You answered the call; 
Art was the greatest claim of all.’’ 
She flashed: “It was only in self-defense. 
Couldn’t you pierce that huge pretense ? 
Shall a woman consent to be stale and old 
Because her husband’s love is cold?”’ 
His eyes were grim. “Well, that would depend 
On the kind of woman, her aim and end.’’ 
“You shall not say it! As well as I 
You know those tales were a bitter lie. 
And the courts were cruel that tore from me 
Child of my breast and my agony. 
Do you think a father can ever know? 
*Tis only the mother who suffers so.”’ 


“Oh, father, look! Did you ever see 
So shiny and pretty a Christmas tree ? 
But some way, daddy, it isn’t right, 
*Cause mummy wasn’t here last night 
To fix the things like she used to do. 
Don’t you remember? You helped her, too! 
And both of you laughed and talked so low 
In the other room, so I wouldn’t know, 
But, daddy, I heard you just the same; 
You called dear mummy the sweetest name—”’ 
“Hush!’’ and the man with a single stride 
Snatched the child from the mother’s side. 
“How dared you come when you had no right, 
To shatter our peace on Christmas night ?”’ 


Vi 


“But you railed at marriage ’’— 
“Well, what of you? 
Didn’t you rail at marriage, too? 
You called it a custom long outworn, 
A page from an ancient parchment torn.’” 
“Well, lam aman. No woman is fit 
To be a mother who scoffs at it. 
I heard you say you would almost give 
Your child in exchange, to be free and live!”’ 
The woman lifted her humble head, 
Her cheeks were hollow, her eyes were red, 
“T have supped that lie, I have supped it well, 
’Tis the mother who suffers the pangs of hell 
Through the aching nights when there is no rest 
And no child to fondle against the breast.” 


Listen! 


“Alice!” 


“John!” 


vill 


“She’s mine!” cried the woman, her arms flung out 
To clasp the little one about. 
Blazed the primitive in his face... 
“Not while I live to run the race! 
Listen, daughter, you shall decide. 
Which of us two?” Her eyes were wide. 
“Why, father, /’m yours and mother’s too ; 
I'll only be happy with both of you. 
Oh, daddy! Won’t you let mother stay ? 
It’s awful sad when she goes away.” 
Hark! What melody ringing high 
In a shower of chimes against the sky ? 
“Mummy! It’s what you taught me to sing 
When I was the littlest, littlest thing. . . 


“* Peace on earth, good will to men’... 
I'll sing it for you again.” 
Just how it happened, nobody knew. 

*T was like a miracle, out of the blue. 
His voice was broken now, 
Gone forever the hateful vow. 

Her head on his shoulder laid, 
Her arms about him, unafraid, 


And the child between, who united them 
With the wonderful song of Bethlehem. 

O logs, burn high! O logs, burn bright! 
O bells, ring on with all your might! 

For the soul of the home has come back to stay, 
And all is right with Christmas day. 
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Cupid, Graphologist 


By William Leslie French 


Mr. French, who is an expert employed by banks and corporations and summoned to testify 
in court cases involving handwriting, ‘‘read’’ several characters whose writing was sub- 
mitted by the Editor of Goop HousekKEEPING MaGazinE and described them with remarkable 


“\HE Gretna Green where character 
and temperament are _ perfectly 
wedded together, is the script of the 

individual, because it is the outward symbol 

of the mind’s action through the nerve con- 
nection with its agent, the hand. While 
much can be told from gesture, gait and facial 
expression, they are only partially equipped 
guides to a person’s mental and physical 
trend. The involuntary and voluntary pen- 
strokes are permanent signs which can easily 
be interpreted by comparison and analysis of 
the slant of the writing, sweep of the words, 
letter-formations and shading of strokes. 
Over a century ago it was discovered that 
special types of handwriting were inscribed 
by individuals possessing like traits and 
characteristics. Where, say, fifty of a cer- 


tain class wrote alike, it was observed that 
the fifty-first making pen-forms similarly, 
Was a reproduction of the others. By pur- 


suiny this method still further, the finest 
shades of character, temperament and dis- 
posiiion were reached. In fact, it has been 
demonstrated a host of times that special 
sty'es of handwriting will indicate gifts and 
talents for one line of work or another. 


fidelity, without knowing them. This article may be accepted as sound and authoritative 


At the outset it will be well to inform the 
reader that in France and Germany for a 
century or more, and latterly in England, 
this science of handwriting has been studied 
and practised. Its value in criminal cases 
has been recognized by the courts, apart 
from the work of handwriting experts; and 
in commercial circles, graphologists have 
been employed as interpreters of script in 
situations where honesty, integrity, accu- 
racy and faithfulness are the prime requis- 
ites. Graphology has been defined as the 
insurance of labor, the risk being that of 
character. The twin forces’ determining 
the premium are personality and pen. 
‘Among the leading authorities are the 
German poet Goethe and the French author 
Adrian Desbarrolles. In their native tongues 
they taught and made clear the practical 
utility of graphology in revealing to men 
their fellowmen. And in both Germany 
and France illustrated journals are pub- 
lished devoted entirely to all phases of this 
subject. Also, it is of more than passing 
interest that in recent times in the famous 
“Bordereau”’ relative to the Dreyfus case, 
the decisions of the graphologists were of 
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The erratic style of 

this writing shows the 

type of man who 
should never marry 
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Brutality, selfishness, greed; prize fighter’s hand 


eminent assistance in proving his innocence, 
in marked contrast to the handwriting ex- 
perts. This fact, however, has not gener- 
ally been commented upon. 

Now, a true friend or helpmeet is the best 
medium of exchange both in periods of 
happiness as well as stress, and in order to 
insure permanent satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment from the companionship of others, 
whether friend or lover, husband or wife, a 
trustworthy guide to this end will be hailed 
with interest. 

The writer has found in numerous script 
specimens coming under his observation for 
analysis, that much of the trouble which has 
resulted from persons being lawfully, but 
unfortunately, allied by marriage, was due 
to the fact that the attraction drawing them 
together had no stability other than at- 
traction. Their characters were sealed 
volumes to each other. Had each one’s 
writing been examined expertly, it might 
have proved a deterrent against future 
disaster. And be it said, that the advan- 
tage of using this method in contrast to 


others, is obvious. 


All that is necessary is 
a small sample with or without signature. 
No further data is required. Only the 


script. The strokes tell the story. That 
this is so, anyone can easily verify by an 
examination of any two specimens written 
by the same person at different times. If 
the individual is influenced by some great 
emotion, especially sorrow or trouble, the 
caligraphy will alter, showing a signa! de- 
parture from the normal, the most marked 
sign being, that the final words of lines to 
the right have a tendency to slope down- 
ward. 

Again, today, owing to the new conditions 
created by the higher education of women, 
it is much more-difficult to determine sex 
from script. Every profession and line of 
work: are affected by their endeavors and 


‘influence, and in consequence, the leading 


traits of will power, judgment and self- 
confidence appear in their strokes, to a far 
greater degree than heretofore. 

Turn now to that phase of graphology 
which naturally makes its appeal to every 
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human being, because it furnishes data 
which help toward the realization of happi- 
ness. Each person looks forward to the 
time when he or she shall find a true help- 
meet—and in every sense of the word—-a 
friend. In general, the leading characteris- 
tics which we try to discover in those for 
whom we entertain affection, are honesty, 
sincerity, steadfastness, loyalty and love. 
‘These traits are shown for the most part 
by handwriting sloping to the right or some- 
what vertical words clearly written, with 
the lines straight. 

By ‘glancing at Nos. I and II (above) 
you will find the script of two individuals 
who are as perfect a complement of each 
other as could be found. The holograph of 
each slants perceptibly to the right, indi- 
cating deep abiding love and the tendency 
to idolize each other. Number one, the 
nian, has a strong will and determination, 
shown by the even pressure and the cross- 
ings. This combined with the slope gives 
steadfastness and tenderness. The spaces 
between words, letters, and lines with the 


outward strokes in some of the final letters 
formed as in “‘read,”’ betray generosity and 
sympathy. His attitude, or any one writ- 
ing in this fashion, is one that would be 
ideal as a lover, husband or friend. Speci- 
men number two, the woman, sloping at 
even a greater angle in a like direction, de- 
notes even a greater amount of sentiment. 
The spacings are the same; but her script 
runs uphill a trifle more than his, indicating 
hopefulness and courage. The trait of gen- 
erous feeling is paramount to everything else. 

Her sensitiveness—the delicate strokes— 
her intuition—the breaks between the let- 
ters as in “i s’’—endow her with a special 
sense which enables her to feel the mental 
condition of her consort and thus avoid 
friction. ‘There are other minor traits 
which have no bearing at this point. This 
couple have enjoyed a tender relationship 
for many years. Where the writing is up- 
right, in either sex, the other formations 
being similar, the individual, would be less 
demonstrative, especially if the final letters 
end abruptly. 
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Two of this class should consider such 
a step—carefully. Marriage would ter- 
minate in restlessness and discomfort 


lta. Gon bane het — 


(Specimen No. Ky, 


(Specimen No. V) 


Dominant woman with ideals and liter- 
ary tastes 


Literary man with similar tastes but 
rather easy-going 


Should, by an haphazard of misfortune, 


the writers of Nos. III, a man, and IV a 
woman (page 771) or any who write like 
them, ever marry, or even contemplate 
it, they would fight like Kilkenny cats on 
the back fence. These handwritings are as 
absolutely mismated as the individuals 
would be. Both have the slant to the right. 
But—alas! though this does denote broadly 
affection, so many other modifications ap- 
pear, that it is lost in the fog of clashing 
traits on both sides. The man is naturally 
ambitious, straightforward and _ honest, 
shown by regular even pressure, straight 
lines and upward movement. Order and 
system are his strong points. He is im- 
maculate in his dress, but he is as obstinate 
as a mule, with a desire to boss. This is 
indicated by the blunt ending of some of 
the strokes and the ¢ crossings. The lack 
of sympathy appears in the last stroke of 
final letters, while the large, rounded capi- 
tals show conceit. His general style indi- 
cates refinement and education. 

Now if this individual should marry the 
writer of number four,—immediately there 
would be “wars and rumors of wars,’ as 
his whole mental trend and habits of life 
would be different from hers, even though 
she might be very attractive on the physical 
plane. Observe the halting, simple style 


without any marked character to it! Affec- 
tion is there—the slant shows that. Her 
will-power is almost negative, as the un- 
even pressure and t-bars indicate. It is 
not her fault that her sympathy would 
bubble over at every funeral she could 
attend. She would incline to tears readily, 
enjoy being delightfully miserable, which 
would naturally grate upon any man with 
a disposition like her husband’s. The 
small o’s being open at the top give her a 
desire to talk unnecessarily at all times. 
Household gods and goods she worships! 
But her sense of fitness would cause her to 
crochet tidies and cultivate wax flowers 
under a glass. A good salesman could sell 
ber crayon pictures of her entire family, 
later to be hung with a background of wall 
paper of red roses and purple lilies. All this 
is betrayed by her general style. Her sense 
of order is lacking. Yet she would scrub 
hard. Emotionally strong—shading of let- 
ters and slope of writing—her devotion 
would be explosive, and her temper, as 
typified by the cross strokes, very fitful. 
Despite whatever physical beauty either of 
these, or any like them, might possess, their 
pen formations no more harmonize than in 
actual life their alliance would be blessed 
by congeniality. 

Now, should a woman whose script re- 
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These two types would be very un- 
comfortable! They might marry 


(Specimen No. VIII) 


Woman of too much force 


(Specimen No. VII) 


Peace-loving, peace-cultivating man 


sembles that of number V (page 768), think 
of joining forces with a man who writes a hand 
like number VI, it would be well for her to 
pause and consider! The same holds good 
as regards the man. Both would have set 
ideals with much sentiment. The slope 
again. In each, the pressure is alike, re- 
vealing force and will-power. The larger 
style and shape of the letters in the woman’s 
hand show a tendency to rush things. Her 

capitals denote self-assurance and a sense of 
importance, while the open a’s and g’s indi- 
cate that she would dominate in the expres- 
sion of her opinions. The ¢ crossing and 
blunt final letters signify her ruling capacity, 
despite the fact that she would enjoy a 
discussion of literature and art. Her energy 
is pervasive. 

With the man’s script you find a tre- 
mendous power of concentration. This is 
indicated by the small writing. The even 
pressure throughout, combined with wide 
spaces, betrays steadiness, a generous atti- 
tude, while the slope to the right without 
cross-bars, reveals a sentiment which makes 
for peace and calmness. The lack of har- 
mony between these two would exist from 
the fact that her desire to forge ahead, put- 
ting her ideas into action, would clash with 
this peaceable disposition. There are no 
bold, arrogant cross-bars in his script. Any 


two of this class would get along provided 
each followed independently individual 
tastes and ambitions. They should agree 
to disagree comfortably. 

The scripts Nos. VII and VIII (above) 
have common aims, denoted by the clear, 
steady, even strokes, animated by honesty 
and sincerity, as the straight lines and even 
height of small letters show; still an alli- 
ance of any two such persons would be 
marred by mental conflict and reservations. 
The easy, flowing style and delicate writing 
of the man is a positive sign of a genial, 
quiet disposition. He is never in a flurry. 
The woman has too much force. Her ambi- 
tion and determination, as per her heavy 
writing, down strokes and ¢ crossings, would 
carry him into an ‘atmosphere of physical 
discomfort and mental unrest. They would 
not of necessity clash madly. Merely the 
woman is too strong, and her almost vertical 
hand shows that her mind dominates her 
feelings and affections. Vice versa as re- 
gards the man. 

Now in the types shown by Nos. IX and 
X (see page 765), although the script of 
each is very dissimilar on sight, there are 
many points in common. The woman, 
No. IX, writes a hand which though verti- 
cal, betraying coldness and reserve, yet the 
shaded, uneven down strokes make her 
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Style of writing which shows 
nervous tension and tendency to 
exaggerate. A woman (No. XII) 
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Type of script revealing dis- 
honesty and lying. 
(No. 


A man 


Ler 


(Specimen No. X11) 


sensuous and responsive to beauty in all of 
its forms. The rounded formation of her 
small letters at the bottom reveals musical 
talent. This corresponds with all that ap- 
pears in her side companion, No. X, even 
though the slant is different. There would 
be a distinct harmony in their point of view, 
but of these two, or any like them, the. pre- 
ponderance of affection would be with the 
man. Not much emotion, however, would 
be betrayed on either side. Such types can 
meet on the common ground of similarity 
’ of tastes and moderate friendship. 

Script No. XI (above), reveals a type 
of man of whom to beware, apart from 
any personality or power of attraction hc 
may have. He is unbridled in his desires— 
note the heavy, vile, down strokes! The 
Wavy base lines being very much in evi- 
dence, with the closed o’s, signify that he is 
a liar and thoroughly dishonest. The er- 
ratic formation of his connected letters gives 
a strong personality. Anyone writing in 
this way should be avoided. Also, gener- 
ally speaking, with any man or woman 
whose writing flows in this undulating fash- 
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ion, whether of this script type or not, the 
tendency to deceit is paramount. Of 
course, other signs might modify this ten- 
dency, such as will power, shown by strong 
pressure throughéut. 

In No. XII, a woman (above are), similar 
conditions. In her case the nervous, er- 
ratic method of forming her pen pictures, 
the long letters of one line extending into 
that below, is indicative of a mental twist. 
She would believe absolutely in the images 
created by her imagination. High, nervous 
tension is denoted by the dotting of her 7’s 
and punctuation. 

As you examine No. XIII (page 766), you 
would hardly credit brutality to such a 
script. Yetitisso. The individual’s tastes 
and actions are of the most inferior brand. 


- His capital-letter-formations show extreme 
vulgarity and egotism, intensified by the 


heavy strokes contrasted with light. His 
writing is sharp on top, the sign of mental 
alertness. This combined. with the small 
letters being very close together, signifies 
meanness and selfishness. When a man like 
this one spends money it is for attaining 
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ignoble ends. His physical prowess is 
shown by the long, down stroke below the 
line in “ Yours.” Cunning is denoted by 
the sharp small letters. Because of this he 
would win over an adversary. In fact, as 
a prize fighter and politician he has been 
successful. Most men following this “pro- 
fession”’ have these script forms in one com- 
bination or another. The style often 
differs, though the analytical results are the 
same. 

As a climax in exhibits, No. XIV (page 
766) shows a personality, eccentric, bril- 
liant, but from the standpoint of marriage, 
an utter failure. The capitals shout inordi- 
nate conceit, sensitiveness and false pride. 
The unexpected, extraordinary curves and 
extra twists furnish an unbounded imagina- 
tion. The writing waves—a liar! Ex- 


travagance throws its head plainly above the 
In this in- 


horizon, as the spacing show. 


stance, as in all like his, the shading of the 
down strokes and cross bars indicate utter 
self-indulgence. Should such a man marry 
he would soon break away, leaving sorrow 
in his wake. Whenever such erratic signs 
appear the individual, man or woman, is 
oscillating, changeable, and literally changes 
with the moon. Usually, however, possess- 
ing charm and a striking personality! 

Now, in making any analysis the salient 
points are modified by special forms. 

In closing, I may say, that the sugges- 
tions advanced are offered in no sense as 
advice. They are merely signs which any- 
one who studies the science can read. 
“Self preservation is the first law of na- 
ture.” And in the choice of friend or help- 
meet, it is well worth while, I believe, to 
employ a well-established method, such as 
this is, for the attainment, as far as possible, 
of happiness. 
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The Mating Lydia 


A Romantic Drama 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,”’ “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


Mr. Edmund Melrose arrived in 

Penrith by train from London, hired 
a one-horse wagonette and drove out to the 
Tower. His manners were at no time ami- 
able, but the man who had the honor of 
driving h'm on this occasion had never yet 
seen him in quite so odious a temper. 

At this moment, in the month of May, 
that is to say, 190—-, Edmund Melrose had 
just passed his seventieth birthday. But 
the extraordinary energy and vivacity of 
his good looks had scarcely abated since the 
time when, twenty-three years before this 
date, he had married Netta Sneath in 
Florence. It would be difficult to explain 
what extraordinary whim had prompted 

’ this man of wealth and family, spoilt by 
long years of wandering and irresponsible 
living, to take up for a wife the daughter of 
a lower-class Italian, a trader (not too 
honest) in Melrose’s hobby—antiques and 
works of art. At any rate the delusion that 
her husband loved her had been short- 
lived for the girl and it was a miserable, 
nervous young wife, who, with her baby 
and Italian nurse, had acconipanied Mel- 
rose, a year later, to Threlfall Tower, the 
property he had just inherited in England. 

Here, while Melrose had reveled in his 
antiques, Netta had grown desperately 
unhappy, having been denied all but the 
necessities of living by her miserly husband. 
She had been deprived of companionship 
and society as well, for Melrose had.even 
repudiated the advances of his cousin Lady 


O* the evening of the following day, 


For those who did not 


Tatham of the neighboring Duddon Castle. 
One long, dreary winter had sufficed to 
instil in the young wife a single purpose— 
to escape to her former home at any cost, 
and when thwarted in this determination 
by her husband’s denial of money, she and 
her Italian nurse had made other plans. 
The result was that, in Melrose’s absence 
one day, Netta, her baby and nurse had 
started southward, taking with them to 
secure the necessary funds a small, priceless 
piece of Florentine bronze that was one of 
Melrose’s most cherished possessions. 

Melrose, beside himself with rage, had 
written a letter renouncing Netta in em- 
phatic terms, had settled a small amount 
for the maintenance of his daughter and 
in a short time had practically forgotten his 
family ties. Living on at Threlfall Tower, 
he had gained more and more of a reputation 
for eccentricity. Intercourse between him 
and Duddon Castle had never been renewed 
and Lady Tatham’s sons: had grown up in 
practical ignorance of the relationship. At 
the age of twenty-four, Harry Tatham, the 
favorite of the countryside, had come into 
the management of his estates and his 
mother soon realized that her son was not 
likely to treat their miserly neighbor with 
the same patience that she had exer- 
cised. 

As Melrose drove along now through 
various portions of the Tower estates, the 
eyes of the taciturn driver beside him took 
note of the dilapidated farm buildings and 
the broken gates, which the miserly land- 


read the first chapter 


The characters introduced in the first (November) chapter of this serial were: Lydia Penfold, a young, 
good-looking artist; Susan, her sister, who writes unprofitable tragedies; Mrs. Penfold, their mother, 
sincere, refined * but somewhat of a goose’’; young Lord Tatham, of Duddon Castle, who has met 
and been vastly *‘taken’’ with Lydia;. Lady Tatham, his mother, who has not yet called on the Pen- 
folds; Claude Faversham, a young stranger who rescues from the brook Lydia’s press clippings; Mr. 
Melrose, of Threlfall Tower, who is the ‘‘ Ogre’’ of the countryside, his sole interest being antiques. 
Claude Faversham, meeting with a serious bicycle accident, is taken into Threlfall Tower in the 
absence of its master, in spite of the alarmed protests of Dixon, the old servant, and his wife. 
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lord could not be induced to repair un- 
til an exasperated tenant actually gave 
notice. Melrose himself paid no attention 
to the objects passed as they approached 
the Tower, although among them were 
many that might well have roused the at- 
tention of a landlord; as, for instance, the 
condition of the long drive leading up to the 
house; one of the pillars of the fine gateway 
that gave access to the walled enclosure 
round the house, broken away; and the 
enclosure within, a mere tangled wilderness. 

As they drew up at the gate, the Penrith 
driver looked with furtive curiosity at the 
house-front. Melrose, in the words of 
Lydia to young Faversham, had “become 
a legend” to his neighborhood and many 
strange things were believed about him. It 
was said that the house contained a num- 
ber of locked and shuttered rooms that 
were never entered. It was said that the 
Tower was full of precious and marvelous 
things, including hordes of gold and silver; 
that Melrose, who was detested in the 
country-side, lived in the constant dread of 
burglary or murder. 

Possessed by these simple but interest- 
ing ideas, the Penrith man noticed—a 
strange and unique fact—that two windows 
on the ground floor were standing wide 
open. As Melrose unlocked the gate, the 
house door opened and three huge dogs 
came bounding out in front of a gray- 
haired man whom the driver of the wagon- 
ette knew to be “owd Dixon,”’ Melrose’s 
butler and factotum. The driver was 
watching the whole scene with an absorbed 
curiosity, when Melrose turned, threw him 
a sudden look, paid him and peremptorily 
bade him be off. He had therefore no 
time to observe the perturbation of Dixon; 
nor that a woman in white cap and apron 
had appeared behihd him on the steps. 

Melrose on opening the gate found him- 
self surrounded by his dogs, a fine mastiff 
and two young collies. He was trying to 
drive them off, after a gruff word to Dixon, 
when he was suddenly brought to a stand- 
still by the sight of the woman on the steps. 

““D— it! Whom have you got here?” 
he said fiercely, perceiving at the same 
moment the open windows. 

“Muster Melrose—it’s noan o’ my doin’,” 
was Dixon’s trembling reply, as he pointed 
a shaky finger at the windows. “It was t’ 
yoong doctor from Pen’ith—yo ken him—”’ 

A woman’s voice interrupted, “Please, 
sir, would you stop those dogs barking? 
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Melrose looked at the speaker in stupe- 


faction. ‘What the deuce have you been . 


doing with my house? ’’—he turned furiously 
to Dixon. “Who are these people?” 

“Theer’s a yoong man lyin’ sick in the 
drawin’-room,”” said Dixon desperately. 
“They do say ’at he’s in a varra parlish 
condition; an’ they tell me there’s to be 
no barkin’ nor noise whativer.”’ 

“Well, upon my word!”” Melrose was by 
this time pale with rage. “‘A young man— 
sick—in my drawing-room!—and a young 
woman giving orders in my house! You’re 
a precious lot, you are!” He strode on 
toward the young woman, who, as he now 
saw, was in the dress of a nurse. She was 
vainly trying to quiet the dogs. 

uphold yer!” muttered Dixon, fol- 
lowing slowly after. “It’s the queerest 
do-ment that iver I knew!” 

“Madam! I should like to know what 
your business is here. I never invited you 
and I am entirely at a loss to understand 
your appearance in my house!”’ 

The girl whom Melrose addressed turned 
on him a perplexed face. 

“TI know nothing about it, sir, except 
that I was summoned from Manchester 
last night to an urgent case and arrived 
early this morning. Can’t you, sir, quiet 
your dogs? Mr. Faversham is very ill.” 

“In my house!” cried Melrose, furiously. 
“T won't have it. He shan’t remain 
here.” 

The girl looked at him with amazement. 
“That, sir, would be quite impossible. It 
would kill him to move him. Please, Mr. 
Dixon, help me with the dogs.” 

She turned imploringly to Dixon, whe 
obediently administered various kicks and 
cuffs to the noisy trio and at last procured 
silence. Her expression lightened and, with 
the professional alertness of one who has ne 
time to spend in gossiping, she turned and 
went quickly back into the house. 

Dixon approached his master. ‘“That’s 
yan o’ them,” he said, “‘T’other’s inside.” 

“T’other who,—what? Tell me, you old 
fool, at once, what the whole cursed business 
is! Are you mad or am I?” 

Dixon eyed him calmly. He had by this 
time summoned to his aid the semi-mystical 
courage given him occasionally by his 
evangelical faith. If it was the Lord’s will 
that such a thirig should happen, why it was 
the Lord’s will; and it was no use whatever 
for Mr. Melrose or anyone else to kick 
against the pricks. So, with much teasing 
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deliberation, and constantly interrupted by 
his angry master, he told the story of the 
accident on the evening before, of Dr. 
Undershaw’s appearance on the scene and 
of the storming of the Tower. 

“Well, of all the presuming rascals!”’ said 
Melrose, with slow fury, when the tale was 
done. “Send a man from the farm, at 
once, to the cottage hospital at Whitebeck. 
They’ve got an ambulance—I commission 
it. It’sa hospital case. Bequick! Doyou 
hear? I intend to be quit of them—bag 
and baggage!” 

Dixon did not move. “Doctor said if 
we were to move un now, it ud be man- 
slaughter,” he said stolidly, “an’ he’d have 
us oop 

“Oh, he would, would he!” roared Mel- 
rose. “T’ll see to that. Go along and do 
what you’re told. D—n it! am I not to 
be obeyed, sir?” 

Wherewith he hurried toward the house. 
Dixon looked after him, shook his head, 
and instead of going toward the farm 
quietly retreated round the farther corner 
of the house to the kitchen. 

Melrose entered the house by the front 
door. As he walked into the hall, another 
woman, also in white cap and apron, ran 
toward him with quick, noiseless steps, from 
the corridor, her finger on her lip. 

“Please, sir—it is most important for 
the patient that the house should be abso- 
lutely quiet.” 

“T tell you the house is mine!”’ said Mel- 
rose, positively stamping. ‘‘What business 
have you—or the other one—to give orders 
in it?” 

The nurse, an older woman than the first, 
who had spoken to him outside, drew back 
with dignity.. 

“Show me where he is,” said Melrose 
peremptorily. “TI wish to see him.” 

The nurse hesitated. But if this were 
really the master of the house it was difficult 
to ignore him entirely. She looked at his 
feet. ‘You'll come in quietly, sir? I am 
afraid—your boots—” 

“Oh, go on! Order me about! What’s 
wrong with my boots?” The pale grin was 
meant for sarcasm. 

“They’re rather heavy, sir, for a sick- 
room. 
taking them off!” 

“Upon my word, you’re a cool one!” 
But there was something in the quiet self- 
possession of the woman that coerced, while 
it exasperated him. 


-a barrister,” 


Would you—would you mind— 
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After glaring at her for a moment he sat 
down fuming and removed his boots. She 
glided to the door of the drawing-roem, 
opened it noiselessly, and beckoned to Mel- 
rose. He went in and, against his will, he 
went on tiptoe and holding his breath. 

Inside he looked around the darkened 
room in angry amazement. It had been 
wholly transformed. The windows had 
been cleaned and curtained; the oak floor 
shone as though it had been recently washed, 
while in the center of the room, carefully 
screened from light, was a white bed. Upon 
it was a motionless form. 

“Poor young fellow!” whispered the 
nurse, standing beside Melrose, her kind 
face softening. “He has been conscious 
a little today; the doctor is hopeful. But 
he has been very badly hurt.” 

Melrose surveyed him—the interloper!— 
who represented to him at that moment one 
of those unexpected checks and annoyances 
in life which selfish men with strong wills 
cannot and do not attempt to bear. His 
privacy, his habits, his freedom, all at the 
mercy of this white-faced boy, these two 
intolerable women and the still more in- 
tolerable doctor, on whom he intended to 
inflict a stinging lesson! 

He came closer. Not a boy, after all. 
A young man of thirty, perhaps more. The 
brow and head were covered with bandages; 
the eyes were closed; the bloodless mouth 
hung slightly open, with a look of pain. 
The comeliness of the dark face was not 
entirely disguised by the dressings in which 
the head was swathed. Melrose, whose life 
was spent among artistic objects, was not in- 
sensible to the young man’s good looks and 
for the first time he felt a slight stir of pity. 

He left the room, beckoning to the nurse. 
“‘What’s his name?” 

“We took some cards from his pocket. 
I think, sir, the doctor put them here for you 
to see.” 

The nurse went to the hall table and 
brought one. 

“Claude Faversham, 5 Temple Build- 

“Some young loafer pretending to be 
said Melrose contemptuously. 
“What’s he doing here—in May? This is 
not the tourist season. I have no doubt 
whatever that he was drunk, otherwise why 
should he have had such an accident? No- 
body else ever had an accident on that hill. 
And how the deuce are we to get at his rela- 
tions?” 
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The nurse could only reply that she had 
no ideas on the subject and had hardly 
spoken when the sound of wheels outside 
brought a look of relief to her face. The 
sight of the motor turning the corner of 
the grass-grown drive diverted Melrose’s 
thoughts. 

(he doctor—the arch-villain of the plot! 
The master of Threlfall Tower pondered 
for a moment. Then he went along the 
corridor to his library, half-expecting to 
sec some other invader ensconced in his own 
chair. He rang the bell and Dixon hur- 
riclly appeared. 

‘Show Dr. Undershaw in here.”’. 

nd, standing on the rug, every muscle 


in his tall and still vigorous frame tighten- - 


ing in expectation of the foe, he looked, 
frowning, around the chaos of his room. 
Piciures with or without frames and frames 
without pictures; books in packing cases 
wii’: hinged sides, standing piled one upon 
another; portfolios of engravings and draw- 
ings; inlaid or ivory boxes containing a 
meley of objects. The large and empty 
library, with its nobly designed bookcases— 
still empty of books—its classical paneling 
an’ embossed ceiling, made a setting of 
which the miscellaneous plunder within it 
was not worthy. A man of taste would 
have conceived the beautiful room itself 
as suffering from the disorderly uses to 
which it was put. 

Only, in the center, the great French 
table, the masterpiece of Riesener, still 
stood respected and unencumbered. Mrs. 
Dixon dusted it every morning, with a 
feather duster, generally under the eyes of 
Melrose. 

’ Dr. Undershaw, Muster Melrose.” 

\elrose stood to arms. 

A young man entered, his step quick and 
decided. He was squarely built, with spec- 
tacled gray eyes, and a slight brown mus- 
tache on an otherwise smooth face. He 
looked what he was—competent, sincere 
and unafraid. 

Melrose made an effort to control himself, 
but the situation was too much for him. 

He burst out, storming: ‘I wonder, sir, 
that you have the audacity to present your- 
self to me at all. Who or what authorized 
you, I should like to know, to take possession 
oi my house and install this young man 
here? He has no claim on me—not the 
hundredth partofafarthing! I tell you, sir, 
this is a matter for the lawyers! It shan’t 
end here. I’ve sent for an ambulance and 
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I'll thank you to make arrangements at 
once to remove this young man to some 
neighboring hospital, where, I understand, 
he will have every attention.” 

Melrose, even at seventy, was over six 
feet and as he stood towering above the 
little doctor, his fine gray hair flowing back 
from strong aquiline features inflamed with 
a passion of wrath, he made a sufficiently 
magnificent appearance. Undershaw fronted 
his accuser quietly. 

“Tf you wish hiny removed, Mr. Melrose, 
you must take the responsibility yourself. 
I shall have nothing to do with it—nor will 
the nurses.” 

“What do you mean, sir? You get me 
into this d— hobble and then you refuse 
to take the only decent way out of it! I 
request you—I command you—as soon as 
the Whitebeck ambulance comes, to remove 
your patient at once and the tw) women 
who are looking after him.” 

Undershaw slipped his hands into his 
pockets. The coolness of the gesture was 
not lost o1 Melrose. “I regret that for 
a few days to come I cannot sanction any- 
thing of the kind. My business, Mr. Mel- 
rose, as a doctor, is not to kill people, but, 
if I can, to cure them.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense to me, sir! 
The whole thing is monstrous! What law 
obliges me to give up my house to a man 
I know nothing about and to a whole tribe 
of hangers-on besides?” And, fairly beside 
himself, Melrose struck a carved chest 
standing within reach a blow that made the 
china and glass objects huddled upon it ring. 

“Well,” said Undershaw slowly, “there 
is such a thing as—a law of humanity. But 
I imagine if you turn out that man against 
my advice and he dies on the road to the 
hospital, that some other kind of law might 
have something to say to it.” 

The two men confronted each other, the 
unreasonable fury of the one met by the 
scientific conscience of the other. 
was dumfounded by the mingled steadiness 
and audacity of the little doctor. His mad 
self-will, his pride of class and wealth, 
surviving through all his eccentricities, 
found it unbearable that Undershaw should 
show no real compunction whatever for 
what he had done. Moreover, as he still 
glared at his enemy, Melrose suddenly 
realized that the man was right. He would 
have to submit. He could not have a 
beastly hue and cry after him and the 
whole countryside on his back. 
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He turned away abruptly, took a turn up 
and down the only free space the room con- 
tained and returned. 

“Perhaps you will kindly inform me— 
each sarcastic word was flung like a javelin 
at the doctor—“whether you know any- 
thing whatever of this youth you are thrust- 
ing upon me? If you don’t know and 
haven’t troubled yourself to find out, I shall 
set the police on at once, track his friends 
and hand him over!” 

Undershaw was at once all civility and 
alacrity. ‘I have already made some in- 
quiries at Keswick, Mr. Melrose, where 
I was this morning. He was staying, it 
appears, with some friends at the Victoria 
Hotel—a Mr. and Mrs. Ransom, Americans. 
The hotel people thought that he had been 
to meet them at Liverpool, had taken them 
through the Lakes and had then seen them 
off for the south. He himself was on his way 
to Scotland to fish. He had sent his lug- 
gage to Penrith by rail and chose to bicycle, 
himself, through the Vale of St. John, be- 
cause the weather was so fine.” 

“Just as I supposed! 
with nothing in the world to do but to get 
himself and other people into trouble!” 

“You saw the card that I left for you on 
the hall table? But there is something else 
we found upon him in undressing him that I 
should greatly prefer, if I might, to hand over 
to your care. You, I have no doubt, under- 
stand such things. There is a ring,’’ Under- 
shaw searched his pockets, “‘and this case.” 

He held out two small objects. Melrose, 
still breathing quick with anger, took them 
unwillingly. With the instinctive gesture 
of the collector, however, he put up his eye- 
glass to look at the ring. Undershaw saw 
him start. 

“Good Heavens!” The voice was that 
of another man. He looked frowning at 
Undershaw. 

“Where did you get this?” 

“He wore it on his left hand. It is sharp, 
as you see, and rather large and the nurse 
was afraid, while he is still restless and some- 
times delirious, that he might do himself 
some harm with it.” 

Melrose opened the case—a small, flat 
case of green leather some six inches long— 
and looked at its contents in a speechless 
amazement. The ring was a Greek gem of 
the best period—an Artemis with the tow- 
ered crown, cut in amethyst. The case 
contained six pieces, two cameos and four 
engraved gems—amethyst, cornelian, sap- 
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phire and rock crystal. These Melrose 
recognized at once as among the most 
precious things of their kind in the world. 
He turned abruptly, walked to his writing- 
table, took out the gems, weighed them in 
his hand, examined them with a magnifying 
glass, or held them to the light, muttering 
to himself and apparently no longer con- 
scious of the presence of Undershaw. Re- 
collections ran about his brain: ‘“ Mack- 
worth showed me that Medusa himself last 
year in London. He bought that Mars at 
the Castellani sale. And that’s the Muse 
which that stupid brute, Vincent, had my 
commission for and let slip through his 
fingers at the Arconati sale.” 

Undershaw observed him, with an amuse- 
ment carefully concealed. He had suspected 
from the beginning that in these possessions 
of the poor stricken youth means might be 
found for taming the formidable master of 
the Tower. 

“They are valuable?” he asked, as Mel- 
rose still sat absorbed. 

“They are,” was the curt reply. 

“Tam glad they have fallen into such good 
hands. They show, I think—the speaker 
smiled amicably— “that we have not to do 
with any mere penniless adventurer. His 
friends are probably at this moment ex- 
tremely anxious about him. Now,” the 
voice sharpened to the practical note, “‘may 
I appeal to you, Mr. Melrose, to make ar- 
rangements for the nurses as soon as is 
convenient to you. Their wants are very 
simple—two beds, plain food, a small 
amount of attendance and some means of 
communicating without too much delay 
with myself or the chemist.” 

Melrose took a bunch of keys from his 
pocket and opened one of the drawers in 
the Riesener table. As he did so, the drawer 
seemed to give out a many-colored flash, 
lost ina moment. The impression made on 
Undershaw was that the drawer already 
contained gems like those in the case—or 
jewels—or both. 

Melrose seemed to have opened the 
drawer in a fit of abstraction during which 
he had forgotten Undershaw’s presence. 
But the act roused him and he looked round 
half angrily, half furtively at his visitor, as 
he hastily relocked the drawer. 

Then, speaking with renewed arrogance, 
he said: ‘‘ Well, sir, I will see to these things. 
For tonight, I consent—for tonight only, 
mind you—reserving entirely my liberty of 
action for tomorrow.” 
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Undershaw nodded and they left the 
room together. 

Dixon and Mrs. Dixon were both waiting 
in the passage outside, watching for Melrose 
and hanging on his aspect. To their amaze- 
ment they were told that a room was to be 
wot ready for the nurses, a girl was to be 
fetched to wait on them from the farm and 
food was to be cooked. ; 

Gradually the house sank to rest. Dixon 
creeping past the door of the sick-room, on 
his stockinged feet, could hear the moaning, 
the hoarse indeterminate sounds, now loud, 
now plaintive, made by the sufferer. 

The night nurse gave a dose of morphia 
»ccording to directions and sat down on 
» low chair at the foot of the bed, watching 
her patient. 

Hours later the master of the house sat 
rcstless dnd sleepless in his own quarters. 
‘| he window of his room was open and out- 

e the great mountains, in a dewy dawn, 
vcre beginning to show purple through dim 
\ ils of silvery cloud. Melrose’s mind was 
churning like a yeasty sea. Old facts came 
to the surface; faces once familiar. It was 
true that he was getting old and had been 
too long alone. He thought with vindictive 
hntterness of Netta, who had robbed him— 
deserted him. And then again of his in- 
voluntary guest. 

he strangest medley of ideas ran through 
his mind. Self-pity; recollections connected 
with habits on which he had deliberately 
turned his back some thirty years before— 
the normal pleasures, friendships, occupa- 
tions of English society; fanatical hatred 
and resentment against two women in par- 
ticular, the first of whom had, in his opinion, 
deliberately spoilt his life by a double 
cruelty, while the second—his wife, whom he 
had plucked up out of poverty and the dust- 
heap of her disreputable relations—had un- 
cratefully and wickedly rebelled against 
and deserted him. 

And always, by whatever road, his 
thoughts came back—as it were, leaping— 
to the gems. Amethyst, sapphire, crystal— 
they twinkled and flashed through all the 
byways of the brain. So long as the house 
held their owner, it held them also. Two of 
them he had coveted for years. They must 
not—they should not—be lost to him again. 
iy what ridiculous chance had this lad got 
hold of them? 

With the morning came a letter from 
\ crony of Melrose’s in London, an old 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, with 
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whom he had had not a few dealings in the 
past. 

Have you heard that that queer fish, Mackworth, 
has left his whole cabinet of gems to a young fel- 
low, his sister’s son, to whom they say he has been 
much attached. Do you remember the Cornelian 
Medusa? You will be wanting to run the nephew 
toearth. Make haste! or Germany or America will 
grab them. 


But the Cornelian Medusa lay safe in 
her green case in the drawer of the Riesener 
table. 

Duddon Castle in May was an agreeable 
place. Its park had none of the usual 
monotony of parks, but was a genuine 
“chase,” running up on the western side 
into the heather and rock of the mountain 


_where the deer were at home, while on the 


east and south its splendid oaks stood thick 
in bracken beside sparkling becks, over- 
looking dells and valleys of succulent grass 
where the sheep ranged at will. The house 
consisted of an early Tudor keep, married 
to a Jacobean house of rose-colored brick, 
which Lady Tatham had since her widow- 
hood succeeded in freeing from the ugly 
stucco that had once disguised and defaced 
it. It could not claim the classical charm, 
the learned elegance of Threlfall Tower. 
Duddon was romantic—a medley of beau- 
tiful things, full of history, color and time, 
fused by the trees and fern, the luxuriant 
creepers and mosses and a mild and rainy 
climate into a lovely irregular whole. 

The interior beauty of Duddon was 
entirely due to Victoria, Lady Tatham, 
mother of the young man who now owned 
the Tatham estates. She had created it 
through many years. She had money, 
taste, patience, yet ennui confronted her 
in every path; and except for the elder 
son she adored she was scarcely a happy 
woman. She was personally generous and 
soft-hearted, but the follies of her own class 
were particularly plain to her; her relations, 
with their great names and great “places,” 
seemed to her often the most ridiculous 
persons in the world—a world no longer 
made for them. But one must hasten to 
add that she was no less aware of her own 
absurdities; so that the ironic mind in her 
robbed her both of conceit for herself and 
enthusiasm for others. 

Two or three days after the storming of 
Threlfall Tower, Lady Tatham came in 
from a mountain ramble at teatime, ex- 
pecting her son, who had been away on 


_a short visit. She entered the drawing- 
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Had the girl been trampling on him? 


Impossible! 
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room by a garden door, laden with branches 
of hawthorn and wild cherry. In her linen 
dress and shady hat, she still looked youth- 
ful, and there were many who could not 
be got to admit that she was any less beauti- 
ful than she had ever been. 

Tea had just been brought in, when the 
door was hastily opened and a curly-haired 
youth stood on the threshold and smiled 
at sight of her. 

“You are here, Mother! That’s jolly! 
I thought I might find you yone.” 

“T put off London till next week. Mind 
my hat, you wretch.” 

For the young fellow had put his arms 
round her, kissing her heartily. She put up 
her hand and smoothed back the thick and 
tumbling hair from his forehead. 

“What a ruffian you look! Where have 
you been all this time?” 

“T stopped in Keswick to do various 
things, and then—I say, shan’t we have 
some tea? I’ve got lots to tell you. Well, 
in the first place, Mother, I’d better warn 
you, you may have some visitors directly!” 

Lady Tatham opened her eyes, struck by 
the elation of the tone. 

“Strangers?”’ 

“Well, nearly—but I think you’ve seen 
them. You know that lady and her daugh- 
ters who came to White Cottage about 
a year and a half ago?” 

“A Mrs. Penfold?” 

“Just so. I told you I met them, in 
April, when you were abroad, at the Hunt 
ball. But—well, really, I’ve met them 
several times since.”” The slight conscious- 
ness in the voice did not escape his mother. 
“You know you’ve never called on them. 
Mother, you are disgraceful about calling! 
Well, I met them again this afternoon, just 
the other side of Whitebeck. They were in 
a pony carriage and 1 was in the motor. 
It’s a jolly afternoon and they didn’t seem 
to have anything particular to do, so I asked 
them to come on here and have tea and 
we’d show them the place.” 

“All right, dear. I'll bear up. Do you 
think they’ll come?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said her son, 
dubiously. “You see, I think Miss Penfold 
thought you ought to have called on them 
before they came here. But Mrs. Penfold’s 
a nice old thing—she said they’d come.” 

“Well, there’s plenty of tea and I'll go 
and call if you want me to.” 

“How many years?” laughed Tatham. 
“TI remember somebody you took eight 
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years to call on and when you got there 
you’d forgotten their names.” 

“Pure invention. Never mind, sit down 
and have your tea. How many daughters?” 

“Well, there are two and I danced with 
them both. But’—the young man shook 
his head slowly—‘‘I haven’t got any use for 
the elder one.” 

“Plain?” 

“Not at all—rather pretty. But she 
talks philosophy and stuff.” 

“ And the younger one doesn’t talk philos- 


ophy?”’ 

“Not she. She’s a deal too clever. But 
she paints—like a bird. I’ve seen some of 
her things.” 


“Harry’’—interrupted his mother, her 
look all vivacity—“ did she paint those two 
water colors in your sitting room?” 

The boyish, bluntly cut face beside her 
broke into a charming laugh. 

“T bought ’em out of the Edinburgh 
exhibition. Wasn’t it cute of me? She told 
me she had sent them there. So I just wrote 
to the secretary and bought them.” 

There was silence for a moment. Lady 
Tatham continued to look at her son. Her 
eyebrows, as they slowly arched themselves, 
expressed the half-amused, half-startled 
inquiry she did not put into words. He 
flushed scarlet, still smiling, and suddenly 
laid his hand on hers. 

“I say, Mummie, don’t tease me and 
don’t talk to me about it. There may be 
nothing in it—nothing at all.” 

His mother’s face deepened into gravity. 

“You take my breath away. Remember 
—there’s only me, Harry, to look after you.” 

“T know. But you’re not like other 
mothers,” said the youth impatiently. 
“You want me to be happy and please my- 
self. At least, if you’d wanted the usual 
thing, you should have brought me up dif- 
ferently!”» He smiled upon her again, 
patting her hand. 

“What do you mean by the usual thing?” 

“Well, family and money, I suppose. 
As if we hadn’t got enough for ten!” 

Lady Tatham hesitated. 

“T can’t promise you, Harry,” she said, 
frown'ng a little, “exactly how I should 
behave if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf you put me to the test.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he said affection- 
ately. Then he got up restlessly from the 
table. “ But don’t let’s talk about it. Some- 
how I can’t stand it—yet. I just wanted 
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you to know that I liked them and I'd 
he glad if you’d be civil to them—that’s all. 
Hlullo, here they are!”” For as he moved 
across the room he caught sight, through 

side window commanding the park, of 
| pony carriage just-driving into the wide 
eravel space before the house. 

‘Already? Their pony must have seven- 
‘cague boots to have caught you up in this 
time. 

“Oh, I was overtaken by Undershaw 

nd he kept me talking. He told me the 
most extraordinary thing! You’ve no idea 
hat has been happening at the Tower. 
That old brute, Melrose! But I say—!” 
He made a dash across the room. 

‘What’s the matter?” 

‘“T must go and put those pictures away, 
in case—” - 

“In case he asks her to go and see his 
sitting room? This is all very surprising.” 
Lady Tatham sat on at the tea-table, her 
chin in her hands. It was quite true that 
she had brought up her sons with uncon- 
ventional ideas; that she had unconven- 
tional ideas herself on family and marriage. 
All the same, her mind at.this moment was 
in a most conventional state of shock. She 


it, perceiving quite clearly the irony 


{ the situation. Who were the Penfolds? 
\ little artist girl—earning her living—with 
humble, perhaps hardly presentable rela- 
tions—to mate with her glorious, golden 
larry? Harry, whom half the ambitious 
mothers of England courted and flattered? 

Meanwhile, she was quite aware of the 
light sounds from the hall which heralded 
the approaching visitors. The footman 
threw the door open and she arose. 

There came in, with hurrying steps, a 
little lady in widow’s dress, her widow’s 
veil thrown back from her soft brown hair 
and childish face; behind her, a tall girl 
in white, wearing a shady hat. 

The little lady held out a hand—eager 
hut tremulous. 

“I hope, Lady Tatham, we are not in- 
truding? We know it isn’t correct, indeed, 
we are quite aware of it, that we should call 
upon you first. But then we know your son 

-he is such a charming young man! And 
he asked us to come. I don’t think Lydia 
wanted to come—she always wants to do 
‘hings properly. It’s all my doing. I per- 
suaded her.” 

“That was very kind of you,” said Lady 
latham as she shook hands first with the 
mother and then with the silent daughter. 


“Oh, I’m a dreadful neighbor. I confess 
it in sackcloth and ashes. I ought to have 
called upon you long ago. I don’t know 
what to say. I’m incorrigible! Please will 
you sit down and will you have some tea? 
My son will be here directly.” 

“A lady,” she thought, “quite a lady, 
though rather a goose. The daughter is 
uncomfortable.” 

And she glanced at the slightly flushed 
face of Lydia. It was indeed clear that the 
visit had been none of her doing. 

Grace? Personality?—Lady Tatham di- 
vined them, from the way the girl moved, 
from the look in her gray-blue eyes, from the 
carriage of her head. She was certainly 
pretty, with that proud virginal beauty that 
often bears itself on the defensive in our 
modern world where a certain superfluity 
of women has not tended to chivalry. But 
how little prettiness matters beside the 
other thing—the indefinable, irresistible 
something that gives the scepter and the 
crown! All the time she was listening to 
Mrs. Penfold’s chatter and the daughter’s 
occasional words, Victoria Tatham was on 
the watch for this something; and not with- 
out jealousy and a critical mind. She had 
been taken by surprise and she resented it. 

Harry was very long in coming back— 
in order, she supposed, to give her time to 
make acquaintance. 

But at last she had them at the tea-table 
and Mrs. Penfold’s adjectives were a little 
quenched. Each side considered the other. 
Lady Tatham’s dress, her old hat and coun- 
try shoes, attracted Lydia, no less than the 
boyish, open-air look, which still survived 
through all signs of a complex life and a cos- 
mopolitan experience. Mrs. Penfold, on 
her part, thought the old hat and the square- 
toed shoes “unsuitable.” In her young 
days, great ladies “dressed” in the after- 
noon. 

“Do you like your cottage?” Lady Tat- 
ham inquired. 

Mrs. Penfold replied that nothing could 
be more to their taste, except for the motors 
and the dust. 

“Ah! That’s my fault,” said a voice 
behind her. “All motorists are brutes. 
I say, it was jolly of you to come!” 

So saying, Tatham found a place between 
his mother and Mrs. Penfold, looking across 
at Lydia. Youth, happiness, manly strength 
came in with him. He had no features to 
speak of—round cheeks, a mouth generally 
slightly open and given to smiling, a clear 
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brow, a red and white complexion, a babyish 
chin, thick fair hair and a countenance 
neither reserved not foolishly indiscreet. 
Tatham’s physical eminence—and it was 
undisputed—lay not in his plain, good- 
tempered face, but in the young perfection 
of his athlete’s form. His mother, at least, 
asked nothing better than to see him on 
horseback or swinging a golf-club. 

“How did you come—through the 
Glendarra woods?” he asked of Lydia. The 
young delight in his eyes as he turned them 
upon her was already evident to his mother. 
She assented. 

“Then you saw the rhododendrons? 
Jolly, aren’t they?” 

Lydia replied with ardor. There is a 
place in the Glendarra woods where the 
oaks and firs fall away to let a great sheet of 
rhododendrons sweep up from the lowland 
into a mountain boundary of gray crag 
and tumbling fern. Rose-pink, white and 
crimson, the waves of color roll among the 
rocks, till Westmoreland might seem Kash- 
mir. Lydia’s looks sparkled as she spoke of 
it. The artist in her had feasted. 

“Won’t you come and paint it?” said 
Tatham, bending forward eagerly. “You’d 
make a glorious thing of it.” 

Lydia smiled upon him. “I’m so busy 
with a big view of the river and Threlfall.” 

“Threlfall? Oh, do you know—Mother! 
do you know what’s been happening at 
Threlfall? Undershaw told me. The most 
marvelous thing!” He turned to Mrs. 
Penfold. 
tell about here of old Melrose?” 

Lydia laughed softly. “Mother collects 
them!” 

Mrs. Penfold confessed that, being a timid 
person, she went in fear, sometimes of Mr. 
Melrose, sometimes of his bloodhounds. 
She did not like passing the gate of Threl- 
fall, and the high wall round the estate made 
her shudder. Of course the person that put 
up that wall must be mad.” 

“A very shrewd sort of madman!”’ said 
Tatham, with a shrug. ‘They say he gets 
richer every year in spite of the state of the 
property. And, meanwhile, no human being, 
except himself or the Dixons, has ever slept 
in that house or taken bite or sup in it for 
at least twenty years. However, now 
they’ve stormed him—they’ve smoked him 
out like a wasp’s nest. My goodness, he 
did buzz! Undershaw found a man badly 
hurt lying on the road by the bridge— 
bicycle accident—run over, too, I believe— 


“You’ve heard the stories they 
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and carried him into the Tower, willy-nilly!” 
The speaker chuckled. Undershaw tele- 
phoned for a couple of nurses and when 
Melrose came home next day—tableau! 
I’d have given anything in the world to be 
there. And Melrose’ll have to stick it out, 
they say, for weeks and weeks, the fellow’s 
so badly hurt and—” 

Lydia interrupted him. “What did Dr. 
Undershaw say of him today?” She bent 
forward across the tea-table, speaking 
earnestly. 

Tatham looked at her in surprise. ‘The 
report is better. Had you heard about it?”’ 

Lydia explained that she, too, had seen 
Dr. Undershaw that morning and he had 
told her the story. She was particularly 
interested, because of the little meeting by 
the river, which she described in a few words. 
Twenty minutes or so after her meeting 
with the stranger, the accident must have 
happened. 

Lady Tatham had listened with interest 
to Lydia’s story, the inner mind of her all 
the time closely and critically observant of 
the story-teller—her beauty, the manner and 
quality of it, her movements, her voice. 
Her voice particularly. When the girl’s 
little speech came to an end, Victoria still 
had the charm of it in her ears. 

“Does anyone know the man’s name?” 
she inquired. 

“TI forgot to ask Undershaw,” said Tat- 
ham. 

Lydia supplied the information. . The 
name of the young man was Claude Faver- 
sham. He seemed to have no relations 
whatever who could come and nurse him. 

“Claude Faversham!” Tatham turned 
upon her with astonishment. “I say I 
know a Claude Faversham. I was a term 
with him at Oxford, at least if it’s the same 
man. Tall? Dark? Good-looking?” 

Lydia thought the adjectives fitted. 

“He had the most beautiful ring!” she 
added. “I noticed it when he was tying up 
my easel.”’ 

“A ring!” cried Tatham, wrinkling up his 
forehead. “By George, that is odd! I 
remember Faversham’s ring perfectly. An 
uncle gave it to him—an old professor at 
Oxford who used to collect things. The ring 
was supposed to be something special. Good- 
ness!—so that’s the man. Of course I must 
go and see him—ask after him anyway! 

But the tone had grown suddenly dubious. 
Lady Tatham’s eyebrows rose slightly. 
“Go to Threlfall, Harry?” 
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“Well, not to call on Melrose, Mother! 
But I feel as if I ought to do something about 
Faversham. The fact is he did me a great 
kindness my first term at Oxford—he got 
me into a little club I wanted to belong 
to.” 

“You never go to Threlfall?”’ Mrs. Pen- 
fold addressed her hostess, quite uncon- 
scious of the naiveté of her previous remark. 

“ Never,” said Lady Tatham quietly. 
“Mr. Melrose is impossible.” 

“JT should jolly well think he is!” said 
Tatham. “The most grasping and tyranni- 
cal old villain! A man recently dared to 
County Court him for some perfectly just 
claim. And Melrose in revenge has simply 
ruined him, got him turned out ot his farm, 
set the bank against him, bribed (so they 
say) a mortgager to foreclose—all through 
a little devil of a solicitor he keeps in his 
pay. The two sons—one of them’s not 
quite all there—vow they’ll be even with 
Melrose somehow. But what can they do? 
I believe everybody’s afraid of him. Well, 
now that I’m on the County Council I mean 
to go for him!” 

The young man sprang up, apparently to 
fetch cigarettes, really that he might once 
more obtain a full view of Lydia, who had 
moved from the tea-table to a more distant 
seat. 

Lady Tatham looked round in answer to 
her son’s last words. 

“T wish, Harry, you’d leave him alone.” 

“Who? Melrose, Mother? Oh, I forgot 
—he’s a sort of cousin, isn’t he?” 

“My second cousin.” 

“Worse luck! But that’s nothing, unless 
one chooses it shall be. I believe, Mother, 
you know a heap of things about Melrose 
that you’ve never told me!” 

Lady Tatham smiled faintly, but did not 
reply. Whereat Mrs. Penfold, whose curi- 
osity was insatiable, within ladylike bounds, 
tried to ask questions of her hostess. “A 
wife? Surely there had been a wife?” 

“Certainly, I saw her.” The answer came 
readily. “She ran away?” “Not in the 
usual sense. There was no one to run with. 
But she could not stand Threlfall, nor, I 
suppose, her husband. So one day, when he 
had gone to Italy and she was left behind, 
she just—” 

“Elopes—down a ladder of ropes,” 
laughed Tatham, “and took the child— 
the little girl?” 

“Yes—and a bronze worth a thousand 
pounds.” - 


“Sensible woman! And where are they 
now?” 

Lady Tatham shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, they can’t be alive, surely,” said 
Lydia. “Mr. Melrose told Dr. Undershaw 
that he had no relations in the world and 
didn’t wish to be troubled with any.” 

Contempt sat on Tatham’s ruddy counte- 
nance. “Well, as far as we’re concerned, 
he may take it easy. His family affections 
don’t matter to anybody! But the way he 
behaves as a landowner does really matter 
to all of us.” 

He rose, straightening his young shoul- 
ders as he spoke. Lydia liked the modest, 
involuntary consciousness of power and 
responsibility that for a moment dignified 
the boyish countenance. 

She asked if there was no agent on the 
Melrose estates to temper the tyrannies of 
their master. The sound of her voice 
brought Tatham at once to her side—ex- 
plaining—looking down upon her with 
a gentle eagerness that had but a superficial 
connection with the thing said. 

“You see, no decent man would ever stay 
with him. He’d never do the things Mel- 
rose does. He’d cut his hand off first. And 
if he didn’t the old villain would kick him 
out in no time. But that’s enough about 
him, isn’t it? I get him on the brain! 
Won’t you come and see the pictures?” 


The Penfolds 


The quartet inspecting the house had 
passed through the principal rooms and 
returned to the drawing-room. There 
Tatham said something to Lydia and they 
moved away together. His mother looked 
after them. Tatham was leading the way 
toward the door in the farther wall which 
led to his own sitting room. Their young 
faces were turned toward each other. The 
girl’s shyness seemed to have broken up. 
She was now talking fast, with smiles. Ah, 
no doubt they would have plenty to say to 
each other, as soon as they were together. 

It was one ot the bitter-sweet moments of 
life. Lady Tatham steadied herself. 

“This is a sketch”—she said mechanic- 
ally—‘‘ by Burne-Jones, for one of the Pyg- 
malion and Galatea series. We have one 
or two others on the same subject.” 

Mrs. Penfold clasped her hands in rap- 
ture. “Oh, but how interesting! Do you 
know I was once Galatea? When I was a 
girl I used to act a great deal. It’s not vain 
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now, is it, to say one was pretty in one’s 
youth?” 

“You like remembering it? Somepeople 
don’t.” 

“Ah, no, that’s wrong! I like to have 
been beautiful once, if I’m old and ugly 
now,” cried Mrs. Penfold with fervor. “Of 
course,” she looked shyly at the sketch, 
“T had beautiful draperies on. My Galatea 
was not like that.” 

“Draperies?” Lady Tatham laughed. 
“Pygmalion had only just made her—there 
had been no time to dress her.” 

“We dressed her,” said Mrs. Penfold 
decidedly, “from top to toe. Some day 
I must show you the drawings of it; it’s 
not like that at all. The girls think I’m 
silly to talk of it. Oh, they don’t say it,. 
they’re very good to me. But I can see 
that they do. Only, they’ve so many things 
to be proud of. Susie’s so clever, she knows 
Greek and all that kind of thing. And 
Lydia’s drawing is so wonderful. Do you 
know she has made twenty pounds out of 
her sketches this week!” 

“Capital!” said Lady Tatham, smiling. 

“Ah, it means a good deal to us! You 
see,”’ Mrs. Penfold looked round her, ‘‘ when 
you’re very rich and have everything you 
want, you can’t understand, at least I don’t 
think you can, how it feels to have twenty 
pounds you don’t expect. Lydia just 
danced about the room. And I’m to have 
a new best dress—she insists on it.”’ 

It was all sincere. There was neither 
snobbishness nor affectation in the little 
widow, even when she prattled most em- 
barrassingly about her own affairs, or stood 
frankly wondering at the Tatham wealth. 
But no one could deny that it was untu- 
tored. Lady Tatham thought of all the 
Honorable Johns and Roberts and Barbaras 
on the Tatham side—Harry’s endless uncles 
and cousins—and the various magnificent 
people, ranging up to royalty, on her own. 
And she envisaged the moment when Mrs. 
Penfold should look them all in the face, 
with her pretty foolish eyes and her chatter 
about Lydia’s earnings and Lydia’s blouses. 
And not all the inward laughter that the 
notion provoked in one to whom life was 
largely comedy, in the Meredithian sense, 
could blind her to the fact that the shock 
would be severe. 

Had she really injured the prospects of 
her boys by the way—the romantic, idealistic 
way—in which she had brought them up? 
Well, not Guy’s. For Guy had thrown it 
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all off, with the first independent spreading 
of his young wings; and when in his wisdom 
he thought fit to marry he would certainly 
make as shrewd a match as any traditional 
old uncle would desire. But Harry!— 
Harry. who was the friend and comrade of 
all the country folk, because of a certain 
irrepressible interest in his kind; who 
shared, in his boyish way, her own amused 
contempt for shams and shows—had she, 
after all, been training Harry for a mistake 
in the most serious step of life? 

For, like it or despise it, English society 
was there, and he must fill his place in it. 
And things are seemly and unseemly, fitting 
and unfitting, as well as good and bad. This 
inexperienced girl, with her prettiness and 
her art and her small world—was it fair to 
her? Is there not something in the uncon- 
scious training of birth and position, when 
bon gré, mal gré, there is a big part in the 
world’s social business to be played? And 
meanwhile, with half her mind, she did the 
honors of their possessions. 

Then it suddenly seemed to her that the 
time was long and she led the way back 
once more to the drawing-room, in a rather 
formidable silence. But as they entered the 
room, the door at the farther end opened 
again and Tatham and Lydia emerged. 

Good heavens! had he been proposing 
already? But a glance dispelled the notion. 
Lydia was laughing as they came in and 
a little flushed, as though with argument. 
It seemed to his mother that Harry’s look, 
on the other hand, was overcast. Had the 
girl been trampling on him? Impossible! 
In any case, there was no denying the quiet 
ease, the complete self-pdssession with 
which the “inexperienced” one moved 
through Harry’s domain and took leave oi 
Harry’s mother. Your modern girl of the 
intellectual sort—quite unmoved by gew- 
gaws! Minx! 

Harry saw the two ladies into their pony 
carriage. When he returned to his mother, 
it was with an absent brow.- He went to 
the window and stood softly whistling, 
with his hands in his pockets. Lady Tatham 
waited a little, then went up to him and 
took him by the arm—her eyes smiling iz to 
his without a word. 

He disengaged himself, almost roughly. 

“T wish I knew something about art!” 
he said discontentedly. ‘And why should 
anybody want to be independent all their 
lives—economically independent?” 

“Harry! you didn’t propose to her?”’ 
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He laughed out. “Propose to her! As 
if I dare! I haven’t even made friends with 
her yet—though I thought I had. She talks 
of things I don’t understand.” 

“Not philosophy and stuff?”’ 

“Lord, no!”’ he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “It’smuch worse. It’s as though she 
despised—”’ he paused again. 

“Courting?” said his mother, at last, her 
head against his shoulder. 

“Well, anything of that sort in compari- 
son with art—and making a career—and 
earning money—and things of that kind. 
Oh, I dare say I’m a stupid ass—”’ 

The young man’s chagrin and bewilder- 
ment were evident. His mother could only 
guess at the causes. 


HE Editor heard so much about 

the “red stockings,” last Christ- 

mas, that he has asked the head of 
the so-called “red stocking” plan to 
tcllour readers briefly about it. The 
head of the organization is Mrs. 
J. S. Waterman, of Brooklyn, 
New York. In a few words, 
and very modestly, she here 
tells the story of the move- 
ment: 

“*The Children’s Christ- 
mas for Children,’ is a suc- 
cessful plan for interesting 
the children of the well-to- 
do in those other little peo- 
ple who are so poor that they 
would otherwise have no Christ- 
mas. The vehicle is a_ large, 
red cambric stocking, 9 by 


Mrs. J. S. Waterman, whose 
33 inches in size, bearing the « Red Stocking” planmade hun- ~. 7 
of children happy last ‘ished by Mrs. Waterman, to 

Christmas 


name, age and address of dyed; 
the one to receive it. The 


(The next instalment of this serial will appear in the January issue) 
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“How long have you known her, Harry?” 

“Just two months.” 

Lady Tatham again took him by the 
shoulders and looked into his face. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before? Do you 
want her?” she asked, slowly. 

“Yes, but I shall never get her,’”’ was the 
half-desperate reply. 

“Pooh!” she said, releasing him after 
she had kissed him. ‘“‘We shall see.” 

And straightway, with a wave of the 
hand, as it were, she dismissed all thoughts 
of the Honorable Johns and Georges. Mrs. 
Penfold and chatter sank out of sight and 
hearing. She was her son’s champion— 
against the world. 


lists of names are furnished by our 
‘bureaus of relief,’ as we term them, 


and the stockings are filled with little 
warm things, articles of clothing 
and the Christmas toys and 
joys, books, games, candy, 
nuts and the things children 
love. It is a little army 
that gathers up a wealth of 
things easily spared from 
our fortunate homes and 
carries them to individual 
children in our most un- 
fortunate homes. The chil- 
dren of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
filled four thousand, three 
hundred and sixteen stockings 
last year, and the plan spread 
to Boston, to cities in Cali- 
fornia and several others.” 
Details will be gladly fur- 


anyone requesting them. 
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House- Interiors - 


VIII—The Problem of Artificial Light 


By Elsie de Wolfe 


Lack of taste and judgment is particularly noticeable in the lighting fixtures and arrangements of many 
homes, Miss de Wolfe, who is as eminent as a decorator as she formerly was as an actress, here lays down 
principles, simple and clear enough, whereby every reader can have beautiful and effective lighting 


KNOW of nothing in a house that pre- 

sents a more difficult problem than the 

lighting. To have the light properly 
distributed so that the rooms may be suffused 
with just the proper glow, but never a glare; 
so that the base outlets for reading lamps 
shall be at convenient angles, so that the wall 
lights shall be beautifully balanced,—all this 
means prodigious thought and care before 
the actual placing of the lights is done. 

In domestic architecture light is usually 
provided for some special function: to dress 
by, to read by, or to eat by. If properly 
considered, there is no reason why one’s 
lighting fixtures should not be beautiful as 
well as utilitarian. However, it is seldom 
indeed that one finds lights that serve the 
purposes of utility and beauty. 

I have rarely, I might almost say never, 
gone into a “builder’s” 
house (and indeed I might 
say the same of many archi- 
tects’ houses) but that the 
first things to require chang- 
ing to make the house amen- 
able to modern American 
needs were openings for 
lighting fixtures. Usually, 
the side openings are placed 
much too near the trim of a 
door or window, so that no 
self-respecting bracket can 
be placed in the space with- 
out encroaching on the 
molding. Another favorite 
mistake is to place two wall 
openings in a long wall or 
large panel so close together 
that no large picture, or mir- 
ror, or piece of furniture can 
be placed against that wall. 
There is also the tendency 
to place the openings too. 
high, which always spoils a 


or re-arranged to lay out his electric light 
plan as early in the game as possible, with 
due consideration to the uses of each room. 
If there is a high chest of drawers for a 
certain wall, the size of it is just as im- 
portant in planning the lighting fixtures 
for that wall, as is the width of the. fire- 
place important in the placing of the lights 
above it. I advise putting in a libera! 
number of base openings in a room, for 
it costs little when the room is in embryo. 
Later on, when you find you can change 
your favorite table and chair to 4 better 
position to meet the inspiration of the com- 
pleted room and that your reading lamp 
can be moved, too, because the outlet is 
there ready for it, will come the compensat- 
ing moments when you congratulate your- 
self on forethought. 


good room. 
I strongly advise the man 
who is having a house built 
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Photo by Helen D. Van Eaton, N. Y. 


Two Adam mirrors suggested the design of these wall fixtures with the small 
candleshades of shirred silk to soften the glow of the electric bulbs 
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There are now, fortunately, few commu- ants that have had the luxury of electric 
nities in America that have not electric lights for years and have as yet no gas or 
power plants. Indeed, I know of many water works! Miraculously, also, the 
obscure little towns of a thousand inhabit- smaller the town the cheaper is the cost of 
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Photo by Helen D, Van Eaton, N. Y, 


An interesting group of lights showing an old French chandelier, two silver candlesticks, wrought metal wall 
jixlures of exquisite workmanship, and a reading lamp constructed from a Chinese jar 
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electricity. This is not a cut-and-dried 
statement, but an ob- 
servation from personal 
experience. For the 
little town’s electricity 
is usually a by-product 
of some manufacturing 
concern current is 
often sold at so much 
per light per month, in- 
stead of by measure. 
It is pleasant to think 
that many homes 
have bridged the 
smelly gap between 
candles and electricity 
in this magic fashion. 
Gas light is more diffi- 
cult to manage than elec- 


tricity, for 4» excellent wall fixture 
there is al- pha may be used in small 
ways the panels between windows, 
cumbersome oF lo flank large objects 
tube andthe ~?itures, mirrors or 


urniture 
necessity for f 
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The subject of the selection of light- 
ing fixtures is limitless. 

There are so many 
fixtures to be had nowa- 
days—good, bad and 
indiffierent—that it were 
impossible to point out 

the merits and demerits 

of them all. There are 

copies of all the best 

lamps and lanterns of 

old Europe and many 

new designs that grew 

out of modern Amer- 

ican needs. The Louis 

XIV lantern shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 

tion is simple enough to 

fit well into many an Amer- 

ican hallway and is an excel- 
lent lesson in the simplicity of the 
master decorators of old times. 
Contrast this with the mass of 
colored glass and beads and crude 
lines and curves of many so-called 


adding mechanical accessories before a good halllanterns. [like a ceiling bowl of crystal 
clear light is secured. Gas lamps are usu- 
ally hideous, for some 


obscure reason, whereas 
there are hundreds of 
simple and excellent 
wall fixtures, drop 
lights and reading 
lamps to be bought 
ready equipped for 
electricity. The 
electric wire is such 
an unobtrusive thing 
that it can be carried 
through a small hole 
in any good vase, or 
jar, and with a suitable shade you 
have an attractive and serviceable 
reading light. Candlesticks are 
easily equipped for electricity and 
are the most graceful of all fixtures 
for dressing tables, bedside tables, 
tea tables and such. 

It is well to remember that if 
a roem is decorated in dark colors te 
the light will be more readily ab- — 
sorbed than in a light-colored room 
and you should select and place 
your lighting fixtures accordingly. 
Bead covers, fringes, silk shades, 
etc., all obscure the light and re- 
absorb it and require a great force 
of light to properly illuminate. 


or alabaster with lights inside, for halls, but 
the expense of such a 
bowl is great. . However, 
-I recently saw a repro- 
duction of an old ala- 
baster bowl (made of 
soft, cloudy glass, not 
of alabaster) at a 
fraction of the price 
of the original and it 
seemed to meet all 
the requirements. 
Of course, one may 
easily spend as much 
A lamp made fromaChi- Money on 
nese porcelain jar witha lighting fix- 
silk tures as on 
ass Tings. uch atam the remain- 
could be made from a fifty- dee al the 


cent ginger jar, or a thou- 
sand dollar porcelain hou se, but 
that is norea- 


son why people who must prac- 
tice economy should admit 
ugly fixtures into their homes. 
There are always good and 
bad fixtures offered, at the 
lowest and highest prices. 
You have no defense if you 
build your own house. If 

you are making the best of 

a rented house or an apart- 
ment, that is different. But 
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good taste is sufficient armor This three observe that in this picture there are 


against the snare of _ six dil- ferent lights. The two old 
gaudy beadsand cheap / _ French / fixtures of exquisitely 
glass. ( for electric- wrought | gilt, which flank the 

There was recently \ ity and } mantel mirror, hold wax candles. 
an exhibition in New ¢ , “°8 bd be | Thetwo easy-chairs have little’ 
York of the craftsman- f eet tables beside them _ holding 
ship of the students of § | small three- pronged silver candle- 
a certain school of de- {| , dining sticks. There is also a small 
sign. Thereweresome | room table table 


holding an electric lamp, 
of a Chinese jar, with 
a shade of shirred silk, 
if one wishes to 
read. The ceiling 
¢ light, or chan- 

delier, is a charm- 

ing old French 


really beautiful lan- { made 
terns and wall brackets 
and reading lamps 
shown, designed and 
executed by young 
women who are self- 
supporting by day 
and can give only a few 
evening hours, or an 
occasional day, to the pur- 
suit of their avocation. One 
hanging lantern of terra cotta 
was very fine indeed, and there were 
many notable fixtures. There must be 
easily tens of thousands of young peo- 
ple who are students in the various 
schools of design, manual training high 
schools and normal art schools. Why 
doesn’t some far-seeing manufacturer 
of lighting fixtures give these young 
people a chance to adapt the fine 
old French and Italian designs to 
our modern needs? The Louis 
XIV lantern shown in this arti- 
cle, for instance, is supremely good. 
Why not have your daughter or son copy 
such a beautiful object, instead of encourag- 
ing the daubing of china or the pier- 
cing of brass that leads to nothing? 
And if you haven’t a 
daughter or son, encour- 4 
age the young artisan, 
your neighbor, who is try- a Colonial room 
ing to “find himself.’’ 
Let him copy a few good 
old fixtures for you. 
They will cost no more 
than the gaudy, vulgar 
fixtures that are sold 
in so many shops. 

The large photo- 
graph shown on page 
789 ~well illustrates 
the possibility of using a 
number of lighting fix- 
tures in one room. The 
room shown is our own 
drawing-room. You will 


fully strung crys- 
tal globules. 
For a formal 
occasion the 
chandelier is 
lighted, but when 
we are few, we 
love the fire 
glow and can- 
dlelight. If we 
require a strong- 
er light for reading 
there is the lamp. 
The photograph here 
given may suggest a 
superfluous number of 
lights, but the room does 
not. The wall fixtures are 
of gilt, you see, the can- 
dlesticks of silver, the 
chandelier of crystal and 
the lamp of Chinese 
porcelain and soft color- 
ed silk; so one is not 
conscious of the many 
lights. If all the lights 
were screened in the same 
way the effect would be 
different. I use this 
picture for this very 
reason—to show how 
many lights may be as- 
sembled and used in 
one place. In con- 
sidering the placing of 
these lights, the firelight 
was not forgotten, nor 
the effect of the room by 
day, when the sunlight 
floods in and these many 


A graceful French 
wall-bracket de- 
signed to hold 

a candle 


affair of grace- 
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792 Our House 
fixtures become objects of decorative in- 
terest. A lamp, or a wall fixture, or a chan- 
delier, or a candlestick, must be beautiful 
in itself,—beautiful by sunlight,—if it is 
really successful. The soft glow of night- 
light may make commonplace things beauti- 
ful, but the final test of a fixture is its effect 
in, relation to the other furnishings of the 
room in sunlight. 

The picture on page 788 shows the proper 
placing of wall fixtures when a large picture 
is the chief point of interest. These wall 
fixtures are particularly interesting be- 
cause they are in the style of the Adam 
mirrors that hang on the recessed wall 
spaces flanking the chimney wall. This 
photograph is a lesson in the placing of 
objects of art. The large painting is 
beautifully spaced between the line of 
the mantel shelf and the lower line of 
the cornice. The wall fixtures are 
correctly placed and any one can see 
why they would be distressingly out 
of key if they were nearer the picture, 
or nearer the line of the chimney 
wall. The picture was considered 
as an important part of the chim- 
neypiece before the openings of 
the fixtures were made. 

Another excellent lamp is shown 
on the small table in this pic- 
ture. There is really a read- 
ing light beside a comfort- 
able couch, which 
cannot be seen in the 
picture. This lamp, 
like the one in the 
drawing-room, is made 
from a porcelain vase, 
with a shirred silk shade 
on a wire frame. An 
electric light cord is run 
through the base of the vase 
through a hole bored for it. 

If electricity were not avail- 

able, an oil receptacle of brass 

could be fitted into the vase and 

the beauty of the lamp would be 

the same. There are so many pos- 

sibilities for making beautiful lamps 

of good jars and vases that it is sur- 
prising the shops still sell their fright- 
ful lamps covered with cabbage roses 
and dragons and monstrosities. A 
blue and white ginger jar, a copper 
loving cup, or even a homely brown 
earthenware bean pot, will make a 
good bowl for an oil or electric lamp, 


a palatial 


This beautiful 
Louis XIV lan- 
tern would fit into 


ment 


Interiors 


but of the dreadful bowls sold in the shops 
for the purpose, the less said the better. 
How can one see beauty in a lurid bowl and 
shade of red glass? Better stick to wax 
candles the rest of your life than indulge in 
such a lamp as this! 

I know people plead that they have to buy 
what is offered; they cannot find simple 
lamps and hanging lanterns at small prices 
and so they “must” buy bad ones. The 
manufacturer makes just the objects that 
people demand. So long as you accept 
these things, just so long will he make 
them. If all the women who complain 
about the hideous lighting fixtures that 

are sold were to refuse absolutely to 

buy them, a few years would show « 
revolution in the designing of these 
things. There has been of late a vulgar 
fashion of having a huge mass of col- 
ored glass and beads suspended from 
near-brass chains in the dining-rooms 
of certain apartments and _ houses. 

These monstrous things are called 
~. “domes’’—no one knows why. For 
\! the price of one of them you 

could buy a three-pronged can- 
dlestick, equipped for electricity, 
for your dining-room table. It 
is the sight of hundreds of these 
dreadful “domes” in the lamp 
shops that gives one a feel- 
ing of discouragement. 
The humblest kitchen 
lamp of brass and tin 
would be beautiful 

by contrast. 

When all is said 
and done, we must 
come back to wax can- 
dles for the most beauti- 

ful light of all. Electric- 

ity is the most efficient, 

but candlelight is the most 

satisfying. For a drawing- 

room, or any formal room 

where a clear light is not re- 

quired, wax candles are perfect. 

There are still a few houses left 

where candlesticks are things of 

use and are not banished to the 
shelves as curiosities. Certainly the 
clear, white light of electricity seems 
heaven-sent when one is dressing or 
working, but for between-hours, for 
the brief periods of rest, the only 
thing that rivals the comfort of can- 


apart- 
die light is the glow of an open fire. 
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Hashimura Jogo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work, Comprising His Struggles 


To Editor Good Housekeep magazine, 
who was once a Baby, but has got over it, 


EAR Mr. Sir:—I have now released 
D myself from Patriot’s Bluff, Ohio, 
where I took considerable experience 
away with me. There I done home-work 
for Mr & Mrs Henery M. Bushel & child 
for delicious cheapness of wages, thank you. 
When I approach this Bushel home 2 weeks 
formerly from now, Hon. Mrs (refined lady 
with wealthy golden tooth) look severely 
at my Japanese humility. 

“Togo,” she narrate, “this house con- 
tains the brightest, most valuable & booflest 
Hon. Baby in all world.” 

I attempt to look surprised. “Mrs 
Madam,” I say gradually, “I have worked 
already at 1314 places which also contained 
the brightest, most valuable & booflest Hon. 
Baby in all world. Howcouldit? Did them 
other places all have same baby?”’ 

“No. But them other babies was all im- 
posters,” she dib. 

So she led me to setting room, walking 
with quiet toes and wrapped expression 
peculiar to folks approaching Mikado or 
some other President. In 1% size rocking-bed 
I observe Hon. Baby laying among con- 
siderable softness and appearing quite 
babyhood. 

he not remarkabilious child?’ she 
require. 

“T are sure he must be very distin- 
guished,” I say sweetishly. 

“Why you think so?” she require with 
gently smiling. 

“Because,” I says so, “All distinguished 
persons appears quite plain when first ob- 
served.” 

“T do not care to hear your foreign 
thoughts,” she grudge. 

Hon. Baby make happy guggle to see me, 
so I know we should get very friendship 
together. I waggle my thumbs to him, so 
he make more laugh. 


with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 
Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


XI.—HON. BABY AND WHAT TO DO WITH HIM 


“DON’T!!” holla Hon. Mrs. “ You wish 
explode my child’s nerves by this actions?”’ 

“Are it injurious for childhood to laugh 
at my thumbs?” I ask it. 

“Many children are spoilt forever by 
too much laughter in infancy,” she explan. 
“T raise this child like I raise biscuits— 
by bock. Volume entitled ‘How Do It to 
Grow Best Children’ tell me delicious nervus 
diseases what children will be entitled to if 
not careful. By feeding, exercise, etc, I intend 
to make this Babe great man for future.” 

“Shall he be Presidential Candidate, per- 
hapsly?” I require. 

“No! he shall never have such brutal 
treatment!” she exclam. “Yet I are sure 
he shall be great because he has his grand- 
father’s eyes.” 

I could not believe such youngly child 
could rob old gentleman of his eyesight. 
Yet I say nothing. “Have he got a name?” 
I require for chivalry. 

“Several,” she report. “He are pro- 
nounced Alexander Applegate Leopold 
Bushel.” 

“Bushel baskets have been filled with 
less,” I say punnishly. “‘That name sur- 
rounds him completely.” 

“For shortness we call him Goo,’ she 
say so.‘ Now I shall tell you his daily pro- 
gram.” So she take paper from table and 
read me following list of deeds intended for 
that Babyhood: 


5:30 to 6 a. m. crying exercises enjoyed for 
development of lung. 

6:15 sterlized milk program with bottle. 

7:30 Hon. Baby bathed in fluid offensive to mi- 
krobes. Hon. Father then permitted to bring out 
scales and weigh Hon. Baby so to show he soon will 
be a Physical Perfection like Family. 

8:10 a. m. 4 hour baby-talk conversation by his 
mother for development of brain. 

8:40 slight perambulation in baby-cab continuing 
2 hours. This trip must go through considerable 
streets and scenery, so Hon. Baby will get used to 
travel. 

10:40 homeward arrival. More crying exercises 
enjoyed for benefit of lung. 
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11:30 continual sleep program until entirely 
saturated with slumber. 

Afternoon—same like morning program, only 
more so. 


“Hon Mrs Bushel told me this with in- 
tense accuracy peculiar to statistics. 

“You speak reverently about sterlized 
milk,” I pronounce. “How do you make 
this youthful beveridge?” 

“This milk are best science for all baby,” 
she report. ‘You put him in clean kettle 
& boil him to scalding point—” 

“Boil Baby to scalding point?” I screech 
with shocks. 

“No!! Boil milk,” she otter. 

Which show what difficult housekeeping 
babies can be. 


* * * 


Mr Editor, one important rule I notice 
about babies—you must not never give 
them nothing that they want. This Hon. 
Bushel Baby are continuously poking forth 
sweet hands and making considerable blue- 
ness from his eyes to show his undesirable 
whims & requisitions. One time I was 
approaching steps with 1oo-lb ice-chunk for 
kitchen. Hon. Baby seen this and order 
some by making finger-signals. How could I 
disobey this toy boss? So I split off slight frac- 
ture of ice & was attempting to make present 
of this to him when—O scream! Mrs Boss 
came flewing outward and seen what was. 

“Stop!” she holla. ‘ You wish refrigerate 
that darling interior?” 

I feel entirely hashed for my ignorance. 

Another occasion Hon. Baby reach forth 
and begin eating loose end of my pink 
calicoed apron with toothless expression of 
sublime joyness.~* While he ate he say, 
“‘Ah-Goo!” which are Chinese words mean- 
ing “a good salad can be made of almost 
anything.” 

Screams!!! “What style murder are 
you serving to my child now?” yall Mrs 
Henery M. Bushel hysterially. 

“Excuse please. Are aprons injurious 
for food supply?” I ask to know. 

For answer Hon. Mrs Bushel grabb him 
to arms & rosh at telephone. 

“Hello, Doctor yes, come to the poisoning 
quick!” she gollop. Then she walk forward 
& back adding groans while Hon. Baby 
observe her emotions with great amusement. 

Honk-honk to door. Hon. Dr Ottomobile 
arrive with chuggs & he hop forthly con- 
taining bags and implements. 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


“Where is poison?” he require, calm but 
nervus while his beard look entirely scien- 
tific. 

“Here are!” hissy Hon. Mrs tearing forth 
my apron. “Hon. Baby ate this heartily.” 

Hon. Dr took out mikeroscope. First he 
look at Hon. Baby through his mouth, then 
he poke that glass against my apron and 
peep with earnestness. 

“This article contain ror per cent ven- 
omous products,” he explan. “In addition 
there is maniac acid solution with hypocriti- 
cal sublimate. I am surprised to see your 
child looking so well, because by Science he 
should be dead 9 times.” 

Hon. Mrs wept, but Hon. Baby continue 
making gurgle-laugh with Xmas dinner 
expression. For 48 complete hours his 
parents continued standing on end, expect- 
ing that child to perish off, because he was so 
much better behaved than usual. 


* * * 


Me & Alexander continue to be dear col- 
lege chums; yet I was entirely nervus to 
approach him, because I was afraid I might 
explode some science connected with it. 
But all commencements have their finish. 
One day it came thusly: 

“Take Hon. Baby for sidewalk prome- 
nade,”’ holla Mrs Henery M. Bushel from 
upstairs side. “You will find peramble- 
buggy on front porch. You must begone 2 
hours and not aggrevate him by your foolish 
attentions. If he begin to cry, wheel home- 
wards.” 

“Shall do I terminate. 

“And remember thus,” she commute. 
“So long as he silent, you must not notice 
him.” 

So I put on hat & go forthly to front 
porch where peramble-buggy was there. 
I wheel this along without noticing Hon. 
Baby, because I was ordered to snub it. 
The faithful duty I always possess made me 
entirely noble. I did not even peek in 
buggy for see how he look. Such were my 
obedience to commandments. For 1 hour 
I push that child-cab through fashionable 
streets where he can become educated by 
society sights. Silence from him. For 21 
minute I wheel him by rivers, trees & 
scenery where he could become educated 
in Nature. Silence yet from him. For 15 
minute I ride him by bank-buildings, offices 
drug-stores, so he can get educated in 
business conditions. And yet he remain 
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Slight perambulation in baby-cab continuing two hours 


Strothmanr. 


Drawn by F, Strothmann 


silent likea hypnotized fly. His refined behav- 
ior made me feel lonesome—to pass 1 hour, 36 
minute without some cry-exercises were too 
much for me to believe. He must be wrong 
somewheres. So,in defy to Hon. Boss Lady’s 
orders, I lift back top from that child-carriage 
—and O shocks! What I seen? Nothing!! 


My brain began running backwards. 
Where could Hon. Baby went? Was he 
pulled out of buggy by airships while I was 
not looking? Had he drop from bottom of 
that cart or crolled over side and eloped 
secretively? I confused in all directions 
while my heart remained stationary. 

With empty baby-trundle I trott along 
each sidewalk requiring “You seen loose 
baby?” from each persons who said they 
didn’t. Hon. Police come and ask me what 
was. I told so. 

“Black Hand stole um!” Holla Hon. 
Police with rabid calm. So he commence 
to trott along by me while 48 mobbed per- 
sons join up with us. “Have you saw loose 
baby?” everybody ask it. Nobody had. 

Finally, made desperado by my fear, I 
decide to return back to home of Bushel 
and report what. was. So elope there, 
chaperened by Hon. Police & persons. I 


stood by porch with quaker. knees, knowing 
Mrs Bushel would be irritated to lose such 
nice child. While I stood thusly—beholt! 
Door flew ope and out come Hon. Mrs 
carrying Hon. Baby in arms! 

“Fool Togo!” she yellup. 

“Yes, please!”” This from me. 

“When you left house with Hon. Buggy 
how could you forgot?” 

“Forgot what?” I asked to know. 

“You forgot Baby!” she snagger. 

Then I remember what was. When I 
left house she told I shouldn’t disturb Hon. 
Baby, so I forgot to look see if he was there 
in Hon. Buggy! 

“Mrs Madam,” I erupt, stretching myself 
upwards to Samurai height. “By not tak- 
ing your baby out and losing him, I saved 
his life. Yet I shall charge you nothing for 
this heroism. 

“You shall save his life again by eloping 
away from hither at once,” she dib wild- 
cattishly. ‘Leave baby-cab on front porch 
and let me see your absence.” 

So I made very sorry removal feeling 
similar to one who make a living swallowing 
dull swords. 

Hoping you are the same, yours truly 

Hashimura Togo. 
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When you suggest to your suburban butcher that twenty-eight cents a pound for lamb chops is high and tell him 
that your husband gets them in the city for twenty cents, it requires unusual courage to combat him further, 
with your neighbors waiting and listening 


Beating the High Cost of Living 


A True, Detailed Story of Success in Cutting Down Expenses Materially 
Without Real Sacrifice 


By A Husband 


Tilustrations by Peter Newell 


AM anormal business man, with a small 
I family and an income of $2,600 per 

annum. During the last year or so 
I have read many articles on the high cost 
of living, but none of them has seemed to 
be closely applicable to the family whose 
income is from $1,500 to $2,500, and it is 
to these families that the high prices are 
particularly troublesome. 

Whatever the income, wherever the fam- 
ily and whoever the writer may be, two 
truths are always admitted when this 
much-discussed subject comes up. They 
are: 

Prices are much higher than at any 
previous time during the last ten years. 

Our mode of living today finds us all 


7% 


demanding more things, and things of 
better quality, than our ancestors de- 
manded. When we start to cut down the 
cost of our living to where it was three or 
four years ago, we run into three great ob- 
stacles. Or, we might say, when we try 
to keep this cost at the same proportion to 
our income; for, of course, we count on 
increasing our income and we must always 
expect increasing expenses. These three 
obstacles are, in my opinion, habit, fear 
of public opinion, and our willingness to 
cut into and use for our expense that part of 
our income which was formerly savings. 

Old and young, we all have habits. For 
instance, in my family we had always used 
a certain brand of tea which cost us $1.50 
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a pound. At first we said, “Oh, stick to our 
favorite brand.”’ Well, we changed a great 
many of our habits, and a little later you 
will see how we reduced our tea bill 73 per 
cent. People hate to give up these little 
things that are so pleasant and seemingly 
such a small expense. And this is all as 
it should be until an analysis shows that 
the same pleasure really can be had at a far 
less expense. It takes some trouble to find 
this out. After you have taken seven or 
eight of these little habits and lumped them 
together for a year, they make a very strong 
showing. 

Owen Wister in “‘The Virginian” turned 
one of the best lines in modern literature 
when he placed in his heroine’s mouth the 
words, “‘ There is a courage greater than the 
fear of public opinion.” It is this courage 
which is needed when people start to fight 
the high cost of living. There are many 
people who dread walking down their block 
if they think their neighbors are saying, 
“They have given up their horse and car- 
riage,” or their maid, or their membership 
at the country club, or numerous other 
things which, when given up, your neigh- 
bors know about very quickly. 

With the increase in 
prices tradespeople 
have grown keener eel 
than ever in taking 
full advantage of ar 


women _ shoppers. 
And here comes 
up another form 
of fear of public 
opinion which 
cannot be con- 
demned. For in- 
stance, a house- 
wife living near 
New York City 
asks her husband 
to bring home 
some nice loin 
lamb chops. He 
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some from town at twenty cents last 
week?” 

“Yes, I know, Mrs. H., but our customers 
demand only the very best, and of course the 
very best cannot be had for twenty cents.” 

Mrs. H. feels the other customers glaring 
at her; they wish to be waited on; some 
of them she knows, others she knows of. 
She also knows, as does the butcher, that 
the lamb chops from town at twenty cents 
were just as good as his at twenty-eight 
cents; but she is not going to discuss it with 
him in front of all those women. And how 
can you expect her to? Any husband who 
expects his wife to barter with tradesmen 
in the presence of twenty other women has 
a small regard for delicacy and needs a good 
shaking up. 

There is little to say in proving that sav- 
ings are being used for regular expenses. 
I do not know that you are doing this, and 
you do not know that I am, but we all 
have a pretty definite feeling that it is be- 
ing done. How frequently we hear, “It 
takes all one earns to make both ends 
meet these days.” When, in business, a 
method parallel to this “cutting 

into savings” is followed, a 

serious condition has been 
reached. Any business, un- 
less it is new, that just 

breaks even, 

really goes 

back. An exact 

illustration I 

will give fur- 

ther on. 

Now what are 
the remedies, or 
resources to which 
one of these fami- 
lies I mention may 
go? Thewriteris 
in the wholesale 
shoe business and 
it is necessary for 
us to follow the 


finds the very The wholesaler also has his troubles. With the cost of ma- Changes in the 
best at twenty terials going up it is a real problem to reduce the cost of leather market 


cents per pound manufacture of shoes, for instance, without taking away 
E from their wearing qualities or looks 


The next week 
this housewife is ordering loin chops at the 
local butcher’s. 

“How much are lamb chops to-day, 
Mr. B.?” 

“Twenty-eight cents, Mrs. H.,” and he 
grins, bravely. 

“Indeed, are they not high? I had 


very closely. And 
let it be said that 
leather has been soaring upward with every- 
thing else. We have found it more satisfac- 
tory to keep general lines at the same price 
from year to year in spite of market changes. 


. One of our big selling lines is a man’s shoe 


which we sell to the dealer at $2.25 per pair, he 
generally retailing the shoes at $3 per pair. 
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Now when the cost of manufacturing 
advances five cents per pair, we cannot 
easily sell them for $2.30, because the dealer 
must have his same percentage of profit, 
and for some reason the public will not listen 
attentively to any explanation and then 
pay $3.05 or $3.10. No, they want a $3 
shoe, so we prepare a $3 shoe for them. We 
must reduce the cost per pair without taking 
away from the wearing qualities or looks 
of the shoe. Quite a job, indeed, and an 
honest business method not quickly credited 
to manufacturers and wholesalers by the 
complaining public. 

First we use a cheaper pasteboard carton 
or box for the shoes, cheaper tissue for the 
packing, cheaper woven pull on straps, 
cloth instead of leather for the inside top- 
facing around the top of the shoe, and a 
guaranteed horn-fiber counter (the stif- 
fening around the heel under the outer 
leather) instead of a leather counter. 
None of these above changes will 
affect the wear or looks of the 
shoe, yet the increase in the 
cost of manufacture has 
been taken care of without 
making the selling any 
harder. 

A close analysis like this 
-should be given every 
household expense ac- 
count where the high 
prices are being felt. 
Right here is where the 
business man can be of great assistance to 
his wife. Most business men must have an 
analytical mind, and it is no particular 
credit to them to say that they are more 
proficient in this way than their wives. 

We began to analyze. Our home is in 
an expensive suburb of New York, a town 
of good size. I do not intend to put down 
in black and white our complete distribution 
of expenses, for such a table would possibly 
apply to no other family’s budget. Nearly 
all people have leanings toward abnormal 
expense in some direction. Smith’s may be 
clothes; Jones’ may be the theater; Brown’s 
may be choice fruits; yours may be tinker- 
ing with secondhand automobiles, and 
mine may be dogs.’ I am going into detail 
on only such general items of expenditures 
as nearly every $1,500 to $2,500 family ex- 
periences. 

The question of just where and how to 
save puzzled us at first. We decided .to 
begin with the gas, for cooking. Our bills 


I was not a heavy smoker; two cigars a 
day and three on Sunday 


have been averaging $5.75 per month. We 
decided first that we were careless, next 
that we were cooking many things that we 
liked from habit, but which took from two 
to three hours of cooking over the gas. For 
instance, baked beans, corned beef, boiled 
ham, muffins every morning, etc. We 
became more careful and gave up these 
things as regular portions of our diet. Our 
bill now averages $3 per month. 

Electric light had been averaging $5 per 
month. We decided on carelessness again 
as a big reason. In certain fixtures we de- 
liberately removed the bulbs. We used 
a very excellent oil lamp for reading pur- 
poses and were generally careful. Our 
present bills are about $2 per month. 

We have one child and believe in certified 
milk for her. This costs fifteen cents a quart 

and she requires a quart a day. We 

bought a pint for ourselves and every 

other day a half pint of cream from 

the same dairy at twenty cents. 

This made 32!4 cents per day. 

We found that we could have 

plenty of cream from the top of 

the one and one-half quarts 

(the baby not being allowed 

the cream). We now 

have all we want and save 
$3 a month. 

Tea is such a small 
item, I know. Ours was 
$1.50 a pound. Just for 
fun we tried some at fifty 

cents from one of the best grocers in New 
York. We now use and like this and save 
$6 annually. 

Of coffee we had always used a brand 
at thirty-five cents per pound. Last fall 
the price advanced to 4o cents. We tried 
some twenty-five cent coffee from the same 
New York house. This is good, very good 
coffee, and saves us $5.20 a year. 

Meat and fish I buy in the New York 
market, where I find an actual saving of $3 
a month. For instance, loin chops at home 
are twenty-eight cents, in New York they are 
twenty cents: finnan haddie at home is eigh- 
teen cents, in New York twelve cents; oysters 
at home are one and one-half cents apiece, in 
New York four-fifths of a cent. And so on. 

The ice bill we deliberately cut $1 a 
month. Our method was to tell the ice- 
man we wanted less ice. 

We reduced our out-of-town telephone 
calls (we could not reduce our monthly 
bill) $1.25 per month. 
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We had been going in the summer to an 
exceptionally good place in the mountains, 
where we each paid $18 a week, or $72, for 
the two weeks’ outing. We are now going 
to a delightful little town, where we board 
with relatives of one of my friends. We save 
just $32 on our actual expenses. 

All of these items are tangible and repre- 
sent a saving to us of $206 a year. We of 
course cut down our bills‘ on groceries, 
vegetables, beverages, etc., but I will credit 
ourselves with only $25 per year for these 
efforts. I know of one item alone on which 
we saved $10. I figured that the keeping 
down of our expenses on all these household 
items would require the constant efforts 
of my wife, so when we had gone through 
thus far, and she suggested starting on her 
clothes, I postponed such analysis and took 
up my own expenditures; and we certainly 
made money easily in that department. 


The Husband’s Personal Economies 
I was not a heavy smoker; I smoked 


two cigars a day and three on Sunday. 
Fifteen cigars a week at ten cents each came 


I had a barber shampoo my hair once every two weeks. 
I now do it myself and save about eight dollars a year 


to $78 a year. I quit smoking and am still 
alive to tell the tale. 

I was always shaved by a barber at least 
twice a week. This cost me forty cents. 
I made a rule to stop this, and I do not 
think I have broken this rule more than 
three times in nine months. Our purse is 
better by at least $15 a year. So is my face. 
I had a barber shampoo my hair once every 

two weeks. I now 
do it myself and 
save about $8 per 
year. 

We always 
allowed $12 a 
month for my 
lunches, counting 
twenty-four days 
a month at fifty 
cents per lunch. 
I decided to look 
for a good place 
where I could go 
regularly and 
have good food 
without necessa- 
rily classic sur- 
roundings. I 
found this spot in 
the butter-and- 
eggs district of 
New York, where 
customers de- 
mand the best of 
everything, 
though they were 
not pressing in 
their wishes for 


Meat and fish I buy in the city market, where I find an actual saving of three dollars Sty le. Isave from 


a month 


ten to twenty 
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cents a day and have better food than before. 
This means a saving of about $30 per year. 

Going to and from trains in the city I had 
been using the Hudson tubes, as I could 
reach my office about seven minutes earlier 
and did not have so far to walk. This cost 
me ten cents a day, or $30 a year. I gave 
up the tube and used the ferries, for which 
there is no charge in addition to the regular 
commutation. I walk a little farther each 
day and probably feel a little better. 

Below is a table showing just what all of 
the reductions in our cost of living amount 
to in one year. We are about to start the 
second year: 

Saving 
Per Annum 


Meats and fish .. . 
Phone 

Gas 

Electric light 
Milk and cream 
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Let it be understood for a certainty that 
a planned reduction like this cannot be 
achieved without a bigeffort. Daily thought 
is necessary, and you are always face to 
face with habit. 

As to a remedy for the fear of public 
opinion, every individual will have to fight 
that problem for himself. I do not believe 
in the husband going to the local market 
with his wife and in this way helping her 
to discuss an item with the tradespeople. 
While a better result might be secured in 
some instances, in the long run this will not 
pay. If you do not trust a tradesman, quit 
him. If there are no others to go to, the 
problem is a more difficult one, and close at- 
tention must accompany each purchase. 

Most people know what it means to cut 
into their annual savings for their regular ex- 
penses. Some, however, do not realize the 
seriousness of this. When the family sav- 
ings cease the budget blows up and debt 
follows. 

With all our efforts we have in no way 
made any sacrifices. We do not talk of our 
methods even to our best friends, who I 
know think we are spending more and mak- 
ing more money each year. As a matter of 
fact we are spending less, and my salary has 


been increased only $250 in two years. 


He got good food without necessarily classic surroundings—in the butter-and-eggs district where customers 
demand the best of éverything—and saved about thirty dollars a year on lunches 


Ferries 30.00 
a Total forthe .. $385.co 
A 
gig 


Allis Not Cold that Shivers 


Wherein the Winter Blast is Our Friend; and a Convincing Plea for 
Winter Holidays and Vacations 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Full page illustration by Howard Chandler Christy 


The time and place for the reader to have some preconceived, musty notions upset is here 
and now. Dr. Hutchinson laughs some of your pet theories to scorn. And he is right! 


E have a curious trick of mistak- 
\ \) ing our enemy. We are always 
spanking the wrong boy. Neither 
eloquence nor evidence can shake our pro- 
found conviction that the coughs and colds, 
bronchitis and pneumonia, which follow 
in the train of winter, are due solely and 
exclusively to the cold, to the wintry blasts 
and chilly sleets of the season. 
As a matter of actual fact, cold has just 


about as much to do with winter diseases. 


as thunder has with souring milk—which 
everybody used to believe. Its sole function 
is to drive people indoors, where the bugs 
and bacilli of our previous sore throats and 
snuffles which have followed us into shelter 
can get at em. They have taken root at 
once and make themselves 


spends in his made-over tomb, the sooner 
he will go to his final one. 

Once get clearly in mind that an unventi- 
lated, unsunned room is as full of disease 
germs as a hen-house is of fleas, and you 
will begin to appreciate the importance of 
open windows and frequent excursions into 
the open air. Indoors would not be so bad 
if it were not for the bad company that we 
have to keep there. Most of our houses, 
old ones especially, are full of the realest 
kinds of spooks,—‘“boogers that will git 
you, ef you don’t Watch Out!” 

Why have we become possessed by such 
a horror of winter, such a vivid and abject 
dread of admitting its frosty air into our 
houses? Largely because until less than 

a century ago our means of 


even more thoroughly at Brave the cold by going freely defense and protection against 


home than we are. 


out of doors and facing gladl ° ; re 
the brisk, frosty air, a red the winter’s cold were so piti- 


Brave the cold by going can defy the pneumonia devil fully feeble and inadequate. 


freely out of doors and facing 

gladly the brisk, frosty air, and you 
can defy the pneumonia devil and 
all his works. Keep up the fires 
within and the frosts without wen’t 
hurt you. Open your windows and 
open your mouth and take all the 
gods will send you. A man’s foes 
are literally they of his own house- 
hold, the crops of bugs which he 
has carefully collected and pro- 
tected under his sheltering roof, 
and food and fresh air are our best 


and all his works 


In the bad old days which we 
look back to so fondly and idiotic- 
ally with regret and longing, houses 
were damp, drafty, badly built, 
badly ventilated, and not only 
badly heated but incapable of be- 
ing made comfortably warm with 
any window open. As one of our 
leading sociologists has graphically 
expressed it: “In the eighteenth 
century in Europe nine-tenths of 
the population never had quite all 
they could eat in the course of their 


defenses against them. 

Anthropologists tell us that the first 
houses inhabited by man were originally 
built as tombs, into which he crept for 
shelter after the ghosts had had time to 
move out. And from the way in which the 
vast majority of human habitations today 
are ventilated, or rather unventilated, one 
can readily believe it. As every oldest 
inhabitant knows, some of them are haunted 
yet. Certain it is that the more time a man 


whole lives, and never were com- 
fortably warm day or night from the first of 
November to the first of May.” With 
ewch ancestral memories as this imprinted 
upon our nervous systems is it any wonder 
that we dread the cold and shiver at the 
mere thought of a draft? 

Fortunately, this attitude is for the most 
of us a thing of the past now, and soon will 
become so for the entire community. With 
steam or furnace heating, which for the 
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first time in the history of the race enables 
us to make our houses thoroughly warm and 
comfortable from top to bottom, with 
abundance of food the year ‘round and 
famines a thing of the past, with windows 
which will open at a touch and will keep out 
the air when closed instead of permitting 
it to leak and dribble in all the time, we can 
defy the win- 
ter’s terror and The more time a man spends 
in his made-over tomb, the 
get Over OUF sooner he will go to his final one 
obsession of 


dread of fresh air. 
It will not be long 
now before houses 
will be heated, and 
supplied with hot 
water from some 
central station, as 
they are now with gas, electricity and cold 
water, and to require anyone to inhabit a 
house or apartment or room that is not 
thoroughly and adequately warmed, at the 
price of the present rental, will be considered 
a thing uncivilized. 

When all houses are heated, when all 


‘ individuals are fed, as the more fortunate 


are now, the terrors of winter will become a 
thing of the past and our heaviest mortality 
of the whole year from pneumonia, from 
phthisis and other plagues of foul air will 
be practically wiped out, and the death 
rate will fall to the same level as it does in 
the healthful, open summer. 

The first requisite for good ventilation 
in the winter is a square-shouldered, able- 


bodied, thirty horse-power heating plant, - 


thoroughly competent to heat every nook 
and corner of the house and keep it warm, 
dry and comfortable ¢ven in the severest 
weather. One house and one room can 
always be depended upon to be full of foul 
air in the winter, and that is the house that 
has no furnace, or steam heat, and the room 
which the furnace will not warm. No old- 
fashioned house is, ever was, or ever can 
be, properly ventilated in cold weather. 
There is no hygienic merit or even peni- 
tential virtue in goose-flesh, or cold feet, or 
blue noses and chilly fingers. To be healthy 
the human animal must be warm, and 
comfortably warm at that, and the nearer 
the temperature surrounding our bodies 
can approach to sixty-five degrees the better 
off we shall be from every possible point 
of view. The man in the street and the 
woman in the kitchen are perfectly right 
when they insist that they will be warm at 
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all hazards, come what may of it. The 
price of fresh air in winter must be paid in 
fuel and in food. There never yet has been 
invented a decent healthful system of ven- 
tilation in cold weather that was econom- 
ical of fuel. The wider open you throw your 
windows and doors, the warmer and dryer 
you must keep your walls and floors. With 
a thoroughly warm, dry floor under your 
feet it is astonishing what an amount of 
fresh coolness and how brisk a circulation 
of cold, dry air you can not only stand, but 
actually enjoy, especially if you are well fed. 

Notwithstanding all the denunciations 
which have been heaped upon our furnace- 
heated houses, with their kiln-dried air and 
the fearful degeneracy of our lungs and 
nervous systems which they are causing, 
modern methods of house heating have 
done more to lower the death rate than any 
other single advance, except the increased 
abundance of food and control of contagious 
diseases. The actual temperature of air 


is a matter of comparatively little impor- 


tance; ten degrees hotter or twenty degrees 
colder makes relatively little difference; 
the main thing to be considered is its purity 
and the condition of the individuals who 
breathe it. 
Most of us, in fact, can remember the 
time when houses were treated like the 
little Russian urchin on the lower East 
Side. His teacher sent him home with the 
request that he should have a bath, and 
was paralyzed by his return with a note 
from his mother saying that it was impos- 
sible, for he had been “sewed up for the 
vinter.”” Windows were not merely closed 
for the winter, but were battened down, 


and every 
ost of our houses, old ones pardw 
especially, are full of the real- ardware store 


| est kinds of spooks carried a full 


assortment of 
different varieties of 
so-called window- 
strips, which were to 
be used to hermetic- 
ally seal them and 
make the leakage of 
even the tiniest cur- 
rent of air impossible. 
Another great advantage of the furnace 
or steam coil system of heating a house is 
that it warms not merely the rooms, but 
the halls, stairways, passages, and, last but 
not least in importance, the basement and 
cellar. This causes a continual circulation 
and interchange of air within the house 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 


Spend your day on the crisp snow of the hill or on the diamond black ice of the river, instead 


of at some matinée, where the air would curdle if you poured acid into it 
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itself; and in a good-sized house, the air 
oi unused rooms, and what leaks in around 
doors and windows, down chimneys, etc., 
still supply nearly half the needs of venti- 
lation. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the im- 
provement in the wholesomeness of a house 
from changing the cellar from a dank and 
noisome pit, the abode of molds and 
refuse, of rats, cockroaches and other 
vermin, to say nothing of rotting fruit 
and decaying vegetables, whose com- 
bined effluvia perpetually penetrated 
and rose throughout the whole house. 
The furnace has turned it into a warm, 
dry, wholesome and usually well 
lighted and well ventilated lower 
story of the house; thus mak- 
ing the floors of all the living 
rooms warm and dry and free 
from dampness of every sort. 

Put no manner of faith or 
confidence, for purposes of 
ventilation, in that hoary old delu- 
sion, an open fireplace. Of course 
there should be one in every house 
to let Santa Claus down with his 
pack, and for ornamental pur- 
poses; and just to take the chill 
off the first cool evenings of winter 
or the last cold days of spring, it is admirable 
and enjoyable; but as a means of either 
warming or properly ventilating a room, it 
is a mockery and a delusion. It will never 
heat a room sufficiently in weather that is 
at all cold to enable us to have a window 
open with comfort; and while it does draw 
a certain amount of air into the room, yet 
this air, being cold, falls to the floor, rushes 
along it to the hearth, and never gets any- 
where near the mouths or the noses of the 
people in the room. And we cannot breathe 
much with our feet. In fact, the fire takes 
all the fresh air for itself and gives the 


inmates: of the room little but cold feet - 


and a draft across the backs of their legs. 
It is not the cold air at the bottom of a room 
that is dangerous, it is the hot foul air at the 
top; and a fire does little to change this. 


Times When One Should Not Fail 
to Be Warm 


It is well to remember that there are two 
periods of the day when even the most 
enthusiastic fresh-air fiend wants to be, 
and ought to be, comfortably warm and 
protected from drafts; these are when 


The man in the street and the 
woman in the kitchen are per- 
fectly right when they insist 
that they will be warm at all 

hazards, come what may ofit 
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bathing and dressing in the morning and 

while eating meals and during the hour 

or hour and a half afterward when digestion 

is getting under way. During this last 

process a considerable share of the blood 

of the body is, or ought to be, drawn into 

the stomach for the purpose of secretin 

the gastric juice. This naturally leaves the 

skin insufficiently filled and warmed, 

and a great sensitiveness to any chil! 

in the external temperature results. 

The old saw, “Eat till you’re cold, 

live till you’re old,” simply meant 

an appetite keen enough to fill the 

stomach full and then a stomach 

able to draw all the blood needed 

for starting up the processes of 
digestion in good style. 

The same sensitiveness to 
cold will also be found when 
reading or working late at 
night, and it is perfectly 
legitimate and reasonable to 

attend to it and not allow the tem- 
perature to sink below a certain 
point of comfort,—although, of 
course, it is most important that 

the air be kept fresh. 
Here again the sensation of 
chilliness is a physiological one 
and simply means that the brain and nerv- 
ous system are drawing into their blood- 
vessels a considerable share of the blood of 
the body and thus leaving a deficiency in 
the skin. Many brain-workers, in fact, 
suffer greatly from cold feet and cold hands 
while engaged in their mental tasks; and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes relates an instance 
of one celebrated author whose discomfort 
even in a warm day became so extreme from 
this cause that he found it necessary to sit 
with his feet in a pan of hot water in order 
to prevent the discomfort and chilliness 
therefrom interfering with the current of 

his ideas. 


The Chill that Means Danger 


The only solid foundation for our dread 
of chilly sensations and our fear of catching 
cold when the shivers run up and down our 
backs is that many of our fevers and infec- 
tions, particularly pneumonia, colds and 
bronchitis, are ushered in with a feeling of 
chilliness, which goes on often to actual 
shivering and shaking. But this has nothing 
whatever to do with the external tempera- 
ture; indeed, if we slipped a thermometer 
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under the tongue, we should find that our 
temperature was actually from two to five 
degrees hotter than normal. The best 
illustration of this deception by our own 
sensations is that of the famous ague fit 
or ague chill of malaria, in which the patient 
not merely feels chilly, but shivers and 
shakes until his teeth chatter, and the chair 
in which he is sitting, or bed in which he is 
lying, rattles and creaks with the violence 
of his tremors. His fingers turn blue, his 
lips are ashy pale, his face is bedewed with 

cold sweat, yet the thermometer under 
his tongue shows a temperature of from 
103 to 106 degrees, and it may be a stifling 
August day with the thermometer at 95 or 
degrees. 
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Do Not Make a Nuisance of Yourself 


Whatever you do, do not make a public 
nuisance of yourself by insisting upon all 
the windows being shut and scowling at 
everybody who tries to get a mouthful of 
fresh air to breathe. One of the most in- 
sufferable pests of the day and one of the 
most serious menaces to the health of the 
community are the fussy, crabbed, old 
professional invalids, in street car, office or 
lecture-room, who, because their diseased 
nerves and overcoddled skins cannot bear 
a breath of cold, and loathe fresh air, are 
determined that no one else shall get a whiff 
of it. Resistance to such petty tyrants is 

obedience to God. They 


Remember} all is not cold “Eat till you’re cold, live till should be compelled to 


that shivers. This is the only 


you’re old,” simply meant an 
appetite keen enough tofill the breathe fresh air or stay at 


kind of “chill” that ever does stomach fulland thenastom- home. Cold air never killed 
serious harm! Chronic expos- achtodrawallthe bloodneed- anyone, but when I watch 


ure to low temperatures, some of these pestilences at 


whether from inadequate 
clothing or badly warmed 
rooms, may have a distinctly 
depressing and deteriorating 
eflect, especially upon young 
children and upon the old. 
But, broadly considered, in- 
ability to resist cold, a sense 
of perpetual chilliness, and a lack of reac- 
tion to moderate drops of the temperature, 
are really symptoms of disease, or of a 
general run-down, underfed and deterio- 
rated condition. 

When you begin to feel shivery and gener- 
ally uncomfortable, and chills run up and 
down your spine, and you imagine drafts 
are blowing upon the back of your neck, 
investigate carefully what spoiled piece of 
meat or decayed vegetable you have eaten 
at the last meal, or coughing and spluttering 
victim of tonsilitis or influenza you have 
sat next to in the street car, or what germ- 
infected and bug-laden atmosphere of 
church or theater you have been soaking 
in, and take the appropriate remedy, in- 
stead of punching the fire, or glaring suspi- 
ciously at the edges of the window frames 
or the cracks of the door. A brisk laxative, 
or a good dose of intestinal antiseptic like 
hexamethylin, or a vigorous snuffing at the 
formalin bottle, will do twenty times as 
much to “break up your cold” or prevent 
your chill from developing into a fever, as 
any amount of hermetically sealing of 
windows or slamming of doors or poking 
up the fire. 


work peevishly poisoning and 
punishing everybody else in 
the room, I am tempted to wish 
that it would. 

As an evidence of how little 
actual connection mere cold or 
chilly air has with the causation 
of colds, pneumonias, and bron- 
chitis, it is interesting to remember that 
our best modern treatment of all of these 
diseases is the free and unlimited exposure 
of the patient to every wind of heaven, out 
on a porch or roof-top. To turn emaciated 
old men and women, or tiny, gasping 
children, in the last stages of croupous pneu- 
monia or capillary bronchitis right out into 
the cold January air with half a gale blow- 
ing, looks like sheer cruelty. And as manya 
physician could testify, nothing but the fail- 
ure of all other means and the actual shadow 
and approach of death will induce them to 
resort to such heroic measures in the case of 
their own little ones. But tle fact remains 
and becomes more overwhelmingly certified 
to by fresh experience every year, of the good 
results, or scored half that no other method 
has every given one-fifth so many recoveries, 
as has the open-air treatment of pneumonia, 
even where the nurses and attendants are 
obliged to wear fur coats and heavy g'oves 
while they attend to the sufferers. 


Abundant Food Fortifies Against Cold 


Paradoxical as it may seem, one of the 
chief requirements for good ventilation in 
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winter is plenty to eat,—a rich and abun- 
dant supply of food-fuel. Only the underfed 
or the half-starved are depressed by cold. 
Animals hibernate and birds migrate, not 
on account of the cold, but because their 
food supply gives out. The squirrels in our 
parks, for instance, hardly “den up” for 
the winter at all, so long as the supply of 
peanuts holds out. When we are well-fed, 
moderate degrees of cold are not only not 
depressing, but are stimulating and exhila- 
rating. This has been brought out in a 
somewhat unexpected way in our experi- 
ments with open-air schools and fresh-air 
rooms. In the beginning, children were 
carefully supplied with thick, warm Eskimo 
suits and a sort of half-length 
sleeping bag, to sit in. But 


Remember, all is not cold that ‘ 
shivers. This is the only kind Switzerland, the playground 
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and to realize that it has charms not only in 
summer but in winter. It is even becoming 
as fashionable to go out of town for Christ- 
mas as it is for the Fourth of July or the 
midsummer holidays. We are so much bet- 
ter fed, better clothed, better housed and 
protected from infection and contagion, that 
we can positively enjoy and delight in ex- 
posure to winter cold and chilling blasts, 
which our ancestors would have shrunk 
from with dread and loathing. 

One of the most interesting changes which 
strike the visitor to Switzerland in the last 
ten years is the remarkable extent to which 
the fashionable season and crowd of visitors 
in that charming little country has been 
changed. Twenty years ago 


it was quickly found that if of “chill” that ever does of Europe, was almost ex- 


the children were allowed 
simply to wear their ordinary out- 
of-door clothing and to move 
about freely instead of being con- 
fined to their seats, and were then 
supplied with an extra meal of 
warm, nourishing food, they re- 
sisted the cold perfectly without 
need of any additional clothing or 
special arrangements in the way 
of foot-warmers or soapstones. 

And last, but not least, the best way to ven- 
tilate your house is to turn yourself out-of- 
doors frequently. No system of ventilation 
that has yet been devised, however ideal 
and perfect in every respect, has ever been 
able to make it wholesome for a child to 
remain indoors for more than an hour at a 
stretch, or an adult for more than three 
hours, except when asleep. And it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that no such system ever 
will be devised. 


The Value of Winter Sports 


One of the most wholesome and encour- 
aging signs of the times and the most trium- 
phant proof of the conquest of the human 
body over the Frost King is the increasing 
vogue and popularity of winter sports and 
winter outdoor games of all sorts, even dur- 
ing the chilliest and most inclement days of 
the year. The most delightful and exhilara- 
ting sports of the whole year are those which 
can be indulged in only in times of frost 
and snow, such as snowballing, skating, 
hockey upon the ice, curling, skiing, coast- 
ing, tobogganing, and snowshoeing. 

We have begun to rediscover the country, 


serious harm 


clusively a summer resort; 
now it has become emphatically a 
winter resort, and all the really 
smart and fashionable people of 
England, France, and Germany 
spend not their July and August or 

September in Switzerland, but 

their Christmas holidays and the 

greater part of January. It is 
distinctly “poor form” to go to 
Switzerland in summer. 

Already some of our famous summer 
mountain resorts, in the Adirondacks, the 
Alleghanies, the Berkshires, the White 
Mountains, the Green Mountains, and the 
rugged hills of Maine are beginning to open 
for a winter season as well as for summer. 
For a bracing, refreshing change, and a com- 
plete reversal of the ordinary currents of 
life, a week at Christmas time will do the 
tired business man or the worried house- 
mother almost as much good as two weeks 
in July or August. Though, of course, they 
should have both. The best possible Christ- 
mas present you can make your children is 
a week of skating, tobogganing and snow- 
tramping in the country. The most valu- 
able and highly appreciated New Year's 
gift for your employees is three or four days’ 
extra vacation with full pay, for skating and 
coasting just after the Christmas rush. Do 
not waste your time and money and nerve 
force giving ridiculous presents to people 
which they cannot use and are not allowed 
to throw away. Give them vacations, ex- 
cursion tickets, week-end invitations to the 
country, snow picnics and ice parties. 

Christmas has become little short of a 
sanitary nuisance of late years; a nerve- 
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racking, treadmill grind of “pay-back” 
present-giving, an orgy of bankrupt livers, 
“busted” pocketbooks, theater parties, 
restaurant suppers, and other forms of foul 
air suicide. Here’s a chance to take the 
curse off and get back to pristine simplicity, 
joyousness and wholesomeness. Spend 
your day on the crisp snow of the hill amid 
the creak of the sled-runners or on the dia- 
mond-black ice of the river, to the singing 
and ringing of the skate-blades, instead of 
in some matinée where the air would curdle 
if you poured acid into it, or even some 
ciurch where last Sunday’s collection of 
bugs is warmed up and served over again, 
and you'll have a plenary indulgence and 
dispensation for all the turkey and mince 
pie you want to eat. 

We are only just beginning to realize 
as we should the advantages of our Ameri- 
can climate and the charms of the Christ- 
mas season. It is not necessary for us to go 
to the Alpine summits; we have the snap 
and sparkle of the Alps at our very doors. 

Every town and suburb should be pro- 
vided, just as it now is with the parks, 
beaches, and swimming-pools for summer, 
with coasting places, slopes for skiing, arti- 
ficial if necessary, and wide stretches of 
grounds which can be flooded for skating, 
curling, hockey, and all the sports which 
can be played on the ice. 

The Saturday half-holiday, instead of re- 
maining solely a summer institution, should 
obtain the whole year round, especially 
in winter, so that those who are confined 
constantly in the stuffy air of stores, offices, 
and factories could gain the healthful ex- 


hilaration that 

comes from ex- One of the chief requirements 
° . for good ventilation in winter 

ercise in the 


beisk, frosty, is plenty to eat 

open air. In Germany 

banks are beginning to 

encourage their clerks to 

take their vacations in 

winter. Even the 

sacred hours of 

school session 

should be made 

flexible, instead of like the laws of the 

Medes and Persians, which alter not. 
Whenever a clear, brilliant sky, a keen 

bracing wind, and a fresh glittering spread 

of snow, or good skating ice occur, books 

should be closed, lessons and recitations 

dismissed, and teacher and children turned 

loose in the open air to engage in sports and 


games. There is nothing which they can 
possibly learn out of a book which would be 
half so helpful and educational in the broad- 
est sense of the term as a good game of 
snowballing, or storming snow forts, or 
hockey, or prisoner’s base on skates. 


A Good Plan of the German Public Schools 


Nor is this a purely Utopian suggestion, 
a mere counsel of perfection. There is 


Whatever you do, do not abundance of 
make a public nuisance of authoritative 
yourself by insisting upon all precedent for 
the windows being shut just such ac- 
tion as this. Certain 
private schools in this 
country already 
have adopted this 
rule of giving good 
snowballing snow 
or clear skating ice 
the precedence over 
other studies. And in 
Germany, where the 
system of education has been most carefully 
thought out in its minutest detail that may 
fit it to the needs of the children, they have 
at the other end of the seasonal scale a sim- 
ple, automatic rule by which, as soon as the 
temperature rises above a certain moderate 
degree of heat, school is dismissed. The 
temperature is not what we would consider 
a very stifling one either—only 77 degrees 
Fahrenheit. So absolute and automatic is 
the rule that the dismissal of school is 
actually accomplished by mechanical means. 
In the main hall of every school-building 
hangs a huge thermometer, the mercury 
in which is connected with an electric needle 
communicating with gongs on the wall of 
each class-room. The moment the mercury 
rises above the “dead-line,” these gongs 
are automatically set going as if for a fire, 
and the children, nothing loath, promptly 
close their books, file into the aisles and 
march down stairs. This is known as 
Hitze Ferien,—iiterally, “heat vacation.” 
If some ingenious meteorological instru- 
ment could only be invented which would 
register “good skating” or “first-class 
snowballing” or “fine tobogganing,” it 
would be a splendid thing to have it in- 
stalled in every school building in America, 


with automatic buzzers as loud as ambu-. 


lance gongs which would keep on ringing 
until the weather changed, so that no one 
could use the rooms on any pretext. 
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Personal Ventilation 


One other small but quite important 
aspect of the problem of winter ventilation 
is what might be termed personal ventila- 
tion. That is to say, the ventilation of our- 
selves, our clothing, our hair, our teeth, and 
our socks. A very considerable amount of 
the fouling or contamination of air indoors 
iscaused by the Last, but not least, the best way 
odors and ema- to ventilate your house is to 
nations which turn yourself out-of-doors 
are given off frequently 
from the surface of our bodies. 

In fact these, with the disease 

germs which are sure to be 

present, are the really seri- 

ous features of bad air. 

Much to our surprise, the 

ordinary, and what we 

might call legitimate, 

fouling of the air by the 

ordinary process of breath- 

ing, is a comparatively 

slight factor in the danger. 

In fact, we have been 

brought into a curious quandary, in that 
we are utterly unable to say just what 
it is in the air which comes off from our 
lungs which makes it poisonous and unsafe 
for respiration by others, or a second time 
by ourselves. Certainly it is not the chief 
“smoke,” or waste product, in our breath 
carbon dioxid, commonly known as car- 
bonic acid; for this, in order to be poisonous 
must be present in amounts nearly ten times 
as great as it ever reaches even in the foulest 
indoor air. 


A Surprising Discovery 


Anyone who is in perfect health, whose 
clothing is well washed, and whose hair, 
skin and teeth are in good condition, can 
probably “consume his own smoke’’ for 
a considerable length of time without serious 
or even appreciable injury. This was ac- 
cidentally discovered in one of our numerous 
experiments with the calorimeter or closed 
chamber, in which a volunteer subject is 
confined, with arrangements for measuring 
the amount of air entering and leaving it, 
to analyze the latter. A year or so ago, 
during the temporary absence of the at- 
tendant in charge of the apparatus, the tube 
which supplied the calorimeter with fresh 
air became blocked. When he discovered 
this on his return, he was panic-stricken and 


rushed eagerly forward, expecting to find 
the man in the chamber either unconscious 
or gasping for breath; instead of which, 
he found him sitting quietly at rest without 
suspecting that anything had gone wrong 
and entirely unconscious of the fact that 
he was rebreathing his own breath. Acting 
upon the hint, the experiment was repeated 
a score of times, with the same surprising 
result. If the air was kept cooled by ice- 
water coils and in rapid enough motion to 
make a draft, men could breathe their own 
breath over and over again for hours with- 
out even discomfort. 

So striking were the results, in fact, that 
one school of ventilation experts immedi- 
ately went to the extreme of declaring that 
the sole problem of ventilation was that of 
cooling the air and keeping it moving. But 
however harmless it may be for perfectly 
clean and healthy individuals to breathe 
and rebreathe their own breath, wherever 
the “crowd” rises above half a dozen, 
it is practically certain that an abundance 
of bugs and disease germs will be present, 
as well as the products of respiration. In 
other words, a closed room is certain to be 
an infected room. Bad air is air that makes 
those who breathe it feel badly, and it 
makes no difference what its precise chem- 
ical compositions may or may not be. 

What made the puzzle worse was that 
all our researches for the past fifty years 
had failed to 
discover any 
substance 
which could be 
collected, 
washed, _filter- 
ed or extracted 
from “second- 
hand” air in 
amounts large 
enough to be 
poisonous or 
even injurious 
to animals. 
Only a few 

months ago, however, we 

discovered a clue which 
promises to point us toa solution. When the 
filtrate from hundreds of cubic feet of house 
air was injected into guinea-pigs, although 
the animals were apparently no more aif- 
fected than by a hypodermic of salt water, 
it was found that they had become curiously 
“sensitized,” as the technical term is, to 
even the tiniest amounts of human blood 


If some ingenious meteoro- 
logical instrument could only 
be invented which would reg- 
ister “good skating” or “first- 
class snowballing,” it would 
be a splendid thing to have 
it installed in every school 
building in America 
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or other body fluids. Two or three drops 
of human blood-serum injected would pro- 
duce most striking changes in their blood 
ar | even act on them like a violent poison. 
Ard this amount of human serum would 
have no discoverable effect whatever upon 
nca-sensitized animals. So that although 
at mals receiving this extract of foul air 
w:re apparently quite unaffected by it, in 
re lity every drop of their 
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is not only a matter of comfort and whole- 
someness to the individual himself, but 
a decided benefit to those who have to live 
in the same house with him. The more 
frequently our underclothing can be changed 
and washed the better, and I look forward 
to the day when paper will play a much 
greater part in the construction of these 
fabrics than it does now, so that we may 

perhaps be able to put ona 


blood had undergone a mark- Qu" age is measured not by the jean suit from top to toe 


ec and striking change, ren- 


seasons which have passed over x ° b h 
our heads, but by the “colds” ©Very Morning and burn the 


deving them liable to react which have passed through them old one at night. 


ur avorably to influences be- 
fo e quite harmless. 

‘ossibly it is in some such subtle 
bu! deep-seated manner that we are 
al ected by prolonged exposure to 
e\-n healthy breath. No immedi- 

results are produced—unless 
di-case germs be present—but our 
s). tems are gradually saturated, our 
re-isting power is undermined, and 
we finally succumb to some strain of 
in'-ction which we could normally 
staid up under or throw off with ease. 

\t all events, it is a perfectly safe rule 
never to breathe anybody else’s breath, 
nor your own if you possibly can help it. 
And, as usual, when we have with great 
labor and research discovered a scientific 
truthof real importance, there is nature right 
at our elbow with an instinct ready to back 
it. We always have hated to take anybody 
else’s breath or dust. 


Paper Clothing Suggested 


One salient fact very clearly emerges 
from all this backward and forward ex- 
perimentation and discussion, and that is 
that the house which is inhabited only 
by healthy, well washed and cleanly peo- 
ple, whose clothing is frequently changed 
and aired and sunned, will be much easier 
to ventilate and more comfortable as well 
as more wholesome to live in. 

Hach house comes to have its own pecul- 
lar atmosphere. Each individual his own 
particular olfactory aroma. Those who have 
given close attention to asthma and similar 
diseases, declare that not a little of the well- 
known benefit from change of air in this dis- 
esse is due to getting away from those old, 
familiar, domestic odors and the breaths and 
aromas of our house companions and family. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness and 
cureful toilet of the teeth, hair and clothing 


Woollen clothing in partic- 
ular has a remarkable power of ab- 
sorbing ‘and retaining these emana- 
tions, and when not in use should be 


SCY hung in well sunned and well venti- 


lated rooms or passageways, with a 
good current of air through them. To 
hang it up in a dark, stuffy, airless 
closet issimply to ripen and perfect the 
bouquet of its odors. Coats and 
dresses should be sent to the cleaners 
frequently, just as laundry goes to 
the wash. For every spot or stain 
that you can see there are a dozen perfumes, 
not of Araby the blest, and a million or two 
of bacilli that you cannot see. 

For elderly people or those in failing 
health, one of the most practical forms of 
winter ventilation is change of climate. 
With modern methods of transportation, 
a change of six or eight weeks to a warm and 
sunny climate in winter may be the means 
of prolonging one’s life for years; and there 
is no reason whatever why most elderly 
people should not have two homes instead 
of one, a Northern home for summer, and 
a bungalow or cottage of the simplest 
description in the South, to which they can 
resort in winter. And if they be of a horti- 
cultural turn of mind, they can actually 
secure an income at both ends of the year. 
But it will not do them much good to spend 
their time playing bridge or doing fancy 
work in some Florida boarding-house parlor 
with the windows soldered up, or in a Cali- 
fornia gas-tight hotel lobby. Indoors, all 
climates are alike and equally bad. 

Live in the open air as many hours of the 
day as possible, at least from two to four, and 
you will have solved the problem not only 
of winter ventilation, but of long life as well. 
We die not by years, but by infections, and 
our age is measured not by the seasons which 
have passed over our heads, but by the 
“colds” which have passed through them. 
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Six Little Ducklings 


Forgetting their mother’s words ie 


run down the road in 
at. 


The Mother Duck 
bids her ehildren be good while she is away 
end not go outside their own $ rden = 


a 
to play. 


asleep, and boasts that itis a great 
J 


: They meet aragged 
m= chicken who says if they 
©. will come with him he will 
show them his 


barn ryard 


But the watch-dog awakens and proves heis not so much 
ofa friend as the chicken pretended 


| 


= 


Wier Intheir terror they run 
©. until they come toastreadm and Suddenly- 
,can run no farther .There the chicken oh jo the lost ducklings see their own dear 
says heis going to leave them. The beg him to —_ mother come sailing down the stream. She 
take them home First, but he rePusés,and goes wonders at finding them there, and takes than 


again. 


off leaving them there by the stream,quite lost. home,and they promise not to run away 
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Wardrobe 


A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


Modes of Joday in Tea Apparel 


Lar Mr. Editor: 

{n my opinion, if a woman knows how to 
c njugate the verb “‘allure”’ in all its tenses, 
sc is equipped with so mighty a weapon 
o| power and strength that she can go forth 
vith absolute confidence to conquer the 
wv rid. I say this because I am going to 
t.'k to you about “tea-gowns” and “tea 
d:-sses.” These nondescript, delightfully 
in (imate and personal feminine garments 
are pre-eminently, and without question, 
“: .e raiment of allurement,”’ for to my mind 
n woman ever is so completely at her best 
as when so garbed. 

' quarrel with the English phrase “tea- 
g ns” (which has been adopted even in 
Paris). The Parisians’ own word, “negli- 


gcc,” has a much prettier sound and I 
think the sound of a word can be so sugges- 
tive. Some words have a very satisfying 


sound, even if you don’t understand the 
language they are spoken in. The Italian 
word faveliamo is such a lovely, cozy, 
afiectionate-sounding word that I am calling 
my new tea-gowns faveliamos, which is 
“Let us chat’’—not quite so fascinating as 
the sound of the word might lead one to 
believe. ; 

When this style of garment first came to 
be the mode—I think about twenty years 
ago—the word “tea-gown” perhaps did 
rather express the confection as I remember 
it--a really hideous thing often made of 
thick, handsome brocade with loose fronts 
open over flowing cascades of chiffon or lace, 
and sometimes both, which took every sign 
oi shape or charm of outline away from the 
poor lady who wore it. Just because it 
had this bundleish, loose appearance and 
looked to our then newly educated eyes com- 
fortable and was nearly always worn at 
teatime, no one thought of a better name, so 
it has gone on. 

Faveliamo is the name I will henceforth 
call the yards and yards of soft crépes, 


By Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile) 


chiffons and gauzes in which I have induced 
some fair ladies to enwrap themselves in 
the intimacy of their own apartments. For 
“gowns” ‘and “‘tea”’ are words that do not 
at all apply to, or suggest, these draperies. 

Since one French actress, famous the 
world over for her beauty and taste, has 
enchanted tens of thousands of her admiring 
public in one of my enroulements (as she calls 
it) of chiffon, they have become quite the 
madness of the moment in Paris and no 
fashion-respecting belle is now without one 
“at home”; I really mean “at home,” as 
they ought never to be worn except in my 
lady’s boudoir or dressing-room, and then 
only en intimité. 

I will describe an occasion on which one 
was worn to perfection. Another woman 
and I dined the other night with a friend in 
her boudoir. The little dinner was served 
by a maid servant; no valet was permitted 
to penetrate there. On a little table, just 
big enough for three, everything was of the 
daintiest, lightest description,—the silver 
and glass and linen, the cooked food and the 
fruit. The maid was dressed in pale gray, 
with finest lawn Charlotte Corday cap and 
apron. 

The room was a dream of beauty and 
comfort, the exact and fitting background 
for our hostess (who, by the way, is an 
American woman, well known in your fash- 
ionable world). She sat during dinner on an 
old, carved, dull gold Louis XV sofa covered 
with ancient green Venetian velvet ‘“en- 
rolled”’ (really this is the word) in one of my 
faveliamos of two shades of faded rose 
chiffon, embroidered with gold. She had on 
underneath flesh-pink tights (this is the 
only possible garment permissible with one 
of these enroulements) and on her feet silver 
Cinderella slippers with buckles. A queer 
little lace cap completely hid her hair and 
veiled her great dark eyes in a fascinating 
manner. I could never have imagined that 
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this particular 
woman could have 
looked so alluring 
and it made me realize how very becom- 
ing these faveliamos are. The picture she 
made therein her lovely room with the 
shaded lamps and the thick, soft. carpet 
is one I shall riever forget. I felt very 
proud of the share I had in producing this 
effect. 

Our hostess had asked my friend and 
myself to come “en tea-gown.” It may 
amuse your readers to hear what our 
dresses were like. Ours were of a more 
solid description, the enroulements of 
chiffon being permissible only to the hos- 
tess, or guests staying in the house, for 
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A group of tea-gowns and dresses, designed by Lucile, 
which will be worn during all the winter months by Le 
(No patterns are sold for these models:) 


no one in her right 
mind would risk a 
motor journey so 
thinly clad. My gown wasan underdress 
of black crépe de chine embroidered with 
bright gold and a queer little faded scarlet 
coat embroidered with dull gold, witha wid: 
waist sash of old faded blue brocade flowere:! 
with green and turquoise blue. I wore on 
my head a turban of the same brocade. 
My friend had a straight, long Empir: 
coat of red-purple soft satin brecade over 
a blue-purple chiffon underdress. As sh: 
has wonderful red hair she wore no turba" 
orcap. Really we made a picture of delight 
ful contrasts in color against the lovel; 
background of the cozy, sumptuous room 
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When choosing a tea-gown, or faveliamos 
vomen should always think of their room 
1s the permanent background of the picture, 

ndchoose the right robe of color for the 
foreground, then dress. ‘‘ Tea-dresses’’ 


In this Lucile 
‘*tea-gown’’ 
there is no enroule- 
ment, but a simple 
underdress of flesh 
pink charmeuse with a 
silver lace yoke and foot 
trimming. The over- 
dress is of faded scarlet 
gauze with silver leaves 
embroidered all over it, 


deeper scarlet velvet. 

The waist girdle is of tur- 
quoises and pearls. 
terns are sold for this model.) 


are very much the fashion in the smart Eng- 
lish country houses in the autumn and 
winter. 

I send to you some photographs of tea- 
gowns and tea-dresses to amuse your read- 
ers; and, in case you should misunderstand 
my meaning of the verb “allure,” I'll explain 
that to me it means everything that is soft 
and coaxing and ‘womanly ”’—a low, sweet 
voice, and gentle manner, and slow, quiet 


movements. 


Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile) 


and is edged with a slightly \x 


(No pat- 
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The more accepted 

conceplion of -the 
tea-gown”’ is 
shown in this 
Lucile model of 
an<apricot gauze 
coal over the en- 
roulement of white 
chiffon _ embroid- 
ered with silver. 
The apricot coatee is 
embroidered with gold 
and silver, and trimmed 
with silver tassels and a strip of 
hydrangea velvet at the neck. 
The blue and silver turban has a 
large black aigretle at the side. 
(No patterns are sold for this 
model.) 


The ‘‘faveliamo 
as conceived 
byLucile, 
showing 
an en- 
roulement 
of pale 
heaven blue 
shaded 
gauze bor- 
dered with 
silver and 
d 
wreaths, 
the edges 
piped 
with 
pale 
tur- 

quoise green satin. 
Thelovely fabric is 

rolled around the 
figure, fastening 


the watst with 


ered in many soft colored 
flowers. (No patterns sold.) ” 
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Three Practical Modes for the 
Separate Blouse and Skirt 


No. 455-—Blouse to be fashioned from silk or linen; slips over the head and fastens in front. The yoke 
and upper part of the sleeves are cut in one piece. No. 456—Skirt of striped material with opening at the side 
front, and double box plaited panel in the back. No. 457—Simple linen or silk blouse with tucks and beading; 
fastens in the front with tiny pearl butions. No. 458—Four-gored skirt with plaits on either side of the front 
and back stitched panel. Belt of the material fastening with buttons in the front and back. No. 459—Dainty 
blouse of silk or linen with low shoulder seam outlined with French knots or embroidered dots. The same trimming 
is used to decorate the collar, revers, cuffs and outline the vest of lace, or any desired material. No. 460—Four- 
gored skirt with broad lap-over at the side and slight fullness at the waist line in the back. A girdle of satin 
extends across the sides and back. 

Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 82: 
814 
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Some 
Particularly Dainty Gifts 
for Christmas 


\o. 461—Hair ornament of small satin flowers attached to a bone hairpin. Directions for making flowers 
‘ro cents. No. 462—Opera bag of black velvet with steel bead fringe and design worked out in the steel beads. 
Vo. 463—Black moire bag with plaiting of moire, silk covered frame and monogram in silver. No. 464- 
rette of black and white tulle with diamond shaped buttons of jet and double plaiting of the tulle at 


}. 


Vo. 465—Boudoir cap of batiste with hand embroidery, valenciennes lace and beading. Transfer design 
scents. No. 466—Hair band of black velvet edged with gold cord and trimmed with tiny satin rosebuds 
les. 


Vo. 467—Bow and band of black tulle to be worn with silk blouses. No. 468—Embroidered linen 


allay with scalloped edge and Irish lace jabot. Fastenings cf tiny white bultons and loops. No. 469.—Evening 
(of a straight chiffon scarf shirred with a V-shaped piece set in al the back. 


Patterns of all these articles cost 10 cents each. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 820 
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No. 470—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 
8-year sizes) Boy’s coat in beaver 
cloth or any neavy coat material 
with fur collar and cuffs. No. 
471—Hood and tippet of crocheted 
worsted with muff to match. No. 477 
472—(Patterns cut in 4, 6 and 
8-year sizes) Girl’s coat of ango- 
ra wool with hood and belt. No. 
473—(Patterns cut in 6,8 and 10 year 
sizes) Polo coat of any heavy coat 
material. 

No. 474—(Patterns cut in 4,6 and 
8-year sizes) Broadcloth coat with 


shaped skirt-portion. Deep fur collar. 479 


with tails in the back. No.- 475— 
(Patterns cut in 8, 10 and ‘12-year 
sizes) Simple heavy coat for a girl, 


Sweaters 


with revers which may be 

buttoned close to the neck 

and a buttoned strap in 
the back. No. 476—(Patlerns cui in 
2, 4 and 6-year sizes) Serge coal /as- 
tening at the side under stitched sirap 
and worn with leather belt. 

No. 477—Peaked crochet hood. lox 
collar and muff with head and tai! on 
the collar. No. 478—Snug bonnet 
of angora wool. Collar of lamb’s «vol 
fastened with braided loops, and mu 
to match with doll’s head. No. 47 

Simple girl’s sweater with chain stitch 
polo cap. 

Directions for making sweaters cost 
15 cents each, and for making the caps, 
10 cents each. 
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For Crisp weer Holidays 


No. 480—Boy’s double 2, 3 and 4-year sizes) Child’s leg- 
vreasted sweater with polo gings, designed by Mrs. Edward 
ap. No. 481—Girl’s cro- + ' Siever, to be made from eiderdown 
heted sweater with chain : : or the material of the coat. No. 
litch toboggan cap. No. y > 486—W hite fox collar with tails, and 
'S2—Angora wool tam- see muff to match with seven tails. No. 
-shanter. Fur collar with y 487—Fur collar fastened in the 
ails decorating the front, “ front with the tails, and muff to 
ind muff to match with three J match with three tails. No. 488— 
tils. No. 483— (Patterns d Simple crocheted sweater for little 
ut in 4,6 and 8-year sizes) } ‘ girl, with four pockets. Chain stitch 
Girls coat in any of the cap with worsted flower at the 
loak materials with double | side. No. 489—(Patlerns cut in 
ipple collar and belt held — = \ 6, 8 and to-year sizes) Coat for 
y loops of the material. , : girl in any desired material with 
Vo. 484—(Patterns cut ripple collar. This coatis double 
n 2, 3 and 6-year sizes) SSS, © breasted and the high waist line is 
Cloth coat with fur collar suggested with stitching. 
ind cuffs and two pockels i. Directions for making the 
m the right side. No. ; Ry. : sweaters cost 15 cents each and for 
185—(Patterns cut in 1, ‘~o! bak the caps, 10 cents each. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 820 
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490-491 492-493 ‘ 494-495 196-497 
Christmas Novelties for the Intimate Friend 


No. 490—Four-gored petticoat in flowered silk with habit back and fastening over the left hip. Very scan 
flounce at the bottom. No. 491—New brassiére of eyelet embroidery with becoming lines. No. 492—Night-rol 
with yoke effect outlined with beading. Small slightly puffed sleeves set in with beading. No. 493—Van Dyk: 
cap with lace ruffle. No. 494—Pullman robe of silk with adjustable elastic band at the waist and deep collar wit/ 
embroidered dots. A case of the silk holds the robe. No. 495—Cap of silk to match the Pullman robe. No. 400 
—Kimono of any silk or crépe material outlined with a long and short stitch. The garment slips over the head 

. and fastens onthe shoulders. The case matches the kimono. No. 497—Silk cap with lace frill and ribbon 
rosette at the side with ends. 
Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 820 
818 
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Suggestions for ‘‘Frilly”’ Christmas Gifts 


Vo. 498—Stole of taupe chiffon or taffeta, shirred and edged with fur, ostrich or marabou and muff to 
malch. The toque is of silk or chiffon matching the stole and is trimmed with a feather fantasie. No. 499— 
Kurzman collar and jabot of linen with embroidered scallop and dot. Ng. 500—Blouse of silk or linen with vest 
ovlined with fur or embroidery. The sleeve hangs from the low shoulder seam with the fullness gathered into 
a deep cuff. The girdle runs under an extension of the waist at the sides. No. 501—Shadow lace collar and _ 
jcoot with black satin and tiny black satin buttons. No. 502—Collar of satin with lingerie jabot. No. 503— 
Kurzman theater cap of metallic tissue with beads and bugles. No. 504—Kurzman neck ruche of folds of chiffon. 
\o. 505—Rolling collar and waistcoat of white satin with lace frills and small glass buttons. No. 506—Satin 
inen vest with revers and collar embroidered in color. Transfer design to be used with a hot iron costs 
ents. No. 507—Collar and jabot of an embroidered lingerie material. Patterns cost 10 cents each. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 820 
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No. 508—Sweater with detachable hood. No. 509—Long sweater fastening with corded loops and olix 
No. 510—New shaped tam-o’shanter. No. 511—Sweater fastening in the front. No. 512—Polo cap wit! 
straps at the sides. Directions for making sweaters will be sent for 15 cents each; for the caps for 10 cents each: 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. These patterns are furnished in the standard 
sizes (34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 23, 25, 27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 
‘omplete costume patterns, 25 cents each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents each, postpaid. All children’s costumes 15 cents each. Lingerie 

patterns, 15 cents each; caps, neckwear, belts, baby patterns, 10 cents each. 

All standard size patterns previously published can now be had at these prices. We also 
supply patterns cut to your own measurements for all costumes shown. (Measurement blanks will be 
sent upon request.) The prices of these patterns are as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

Please order all patterns by number and state size desired. Send remittance with order. 


Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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233.—The night on the sleeper will 
ore comfortable if the shoes are deposited 
cretonne bag and the stockings slipped 


igh the braided loops. 


234.—Silk bag showing design 
rhed inthe new raised embroid- 


ery as the “Fluffle” stitch. 
Bay finished costs $5.75; materials 
for making including cords and 
rines, with directions, $2.00; di- 


r tions for making, 10 cents 


Directions for 
making the bag cost 10 cents 


No. 235.—The Irish crochet de- 
sign is worked out in aluminum 


thread for this bag which is lined . 


with white silk. The frame is set 
with imitation amethysts. There 
is a handle made from the alumi- 


-num thread, twisted into a cord. 


Bag finished costs $16.50; outfit 

for making, $7.00; four rolls ‘of 

aluminum thread with directions, 
2.00; directions only 15 cents 


No. 236.—Dainty bag of handkerchief linen 
with design in the Swiss embroidery. Trans- 


fer design costs 15 cents 


No. sie of knitted union 
cord which resembles macramé 
work with the exception that the 
knotting is done with the fingers. 
Bag complete costs $8.25; materials 
for making with directions, $5.50; 
directions for making, 15 cents 


Directions for ordering articles will be found on page 825 


Bags—Practical and Decorative 
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handkerchief case. The case complete costs 
$6.00; case made and trimmed ready to 
work, $3.00; transfer pattern, 1 5 cents 


j 


No. 239.—Coffee cosy. Cosy 
complete costs $9.50; stamped 
with materials for working, in- 
cluding cord and pad, $4.50; 
stamped material, $2.00 


New Stitches Enhance Gifts 


No. 238.—Linen cases for table- 
cloth and napkins, with conven 
tionalized Greek border in solic 
embroidery. Pattern costs 1 
cents; transfer design, 15 cent 


No. 243.—A linen case to hold the sanitary drinking cup is an 
excellent gift for the schoolgirl or traveler. Directions for making 


cost 10 cents 


No. 241.—Center piece in Jour work which resembles the 

Porto Rican drawn work against a background of punch 

work, the effect being that of appliqué. Centerpiece com:- 

plete costs $11.00; stamped with materials for working, 
$3.00; transfer design, 15 cents 


Directions for ordering articles will be found 
on page 825 
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No. 244.—Silk jacket finished at the neck and 
sleeves with plaited frill to slip on in bed or while : 
dressing. Pattern costs 10 cents 


if 1 


\.. 242.— Evening scarf with the ends decorated 

in 1 design showing the -flowers in the lasy-daisy 

sich held in place by a single couching stitch, 

the background in a darning stitch and the edge 

fished with the coronation stitch. Transfer de- 

sica of the two ends costs 20 cents; directions 
for making, 10 cents 


No. 245.—Sofa pillow showing the novel use of 

darned work on a flat fabric without meshes. Pillow 

complete costs $11.00; pillow stamped in the correct 

colors, $1.50, including materials for embroidering, 
$3.00; directions for making, 10 cents 


No. 246.—Sofa pillow of macramé em- 
idery or Esquimau work combined 
e « solid embroidery and drawn work, 
h wh a fringe of the knotted macramé. 
- LP: low complete costs $23.00; the started 
plow with materials to finish it, $9.00; 
directions for making, ro cents 


Directions for ordering the articles will be found on page 825 
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Cross-Stitch Gifts, Alxays Appreciated 


No. 247.—Russian crash bag with a F 
quaint crane design worked in blue and }; 
red cross-stitch. Transfer design of 4 
crane costs 10 cents. Working pat- \% 
tern, canvas, and red and blue colton 

cost 25 cents. 


No. 248.—Scones are sure to be more 

palatable if served in a pretty linen case 

decorated with a cross-stitch design. 

Transfer pattern of the design costs 15 

cents. Working pattern with canvas and 
red or blue cotton costs 25 cents 


Directions for ordering articles will be found on page 825 


= 4 
No. 250.—A brush and comb case in linen 
with cross-stitch decorations is one of the nicest 
and nealest ways of carrying these toilet essen- 
tials. Transfer pattern costs 15 cents. Work- 
ing pattern of the design and the motif of the 
border, canvas, and red or blue cotton cost 50 cents 


No. 251.—The street suit is sure to be enhanced b 
collar and cuff set with buttons to match of linen eni 
broidered in a cross-stitch design. Transfer patter: 
of the design costs 25 cents. Working pattern of th 
motif, canvas, and cotton, red or blue, cost 50 cent 


No. 249.—Center piece with an effective design in 

cross-stitch. Transfer pattern costs 10 cents. Work 

ing pattern of flower basket with one flower moti! 

canvas, and red or blue cotton for the enlire cente 
piece cost 50 cents 
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A woolly lamb for the children’s 


nursery bearing proudly all the wit . 
A nice little pussy for the 


children’s bureau, who al- 
ways has a pin handy 


No. 253—Jolly little apron for 
the small boy, in linene with Dutch 
design. Pattern of the apron in 
4,6 and 8-year sizes costs ro cents. 
The cut stencil, ready for use, for 
the designs costs 25 cents. Ma- 
terial for the apron stamped to 

embroider, costs 75 cents 


New Transfer Patterns 


All of the transfer patterns 
offered in this issue and the suc- 
ceeding issues of Goop House- 
No. 252—Pajamas_ in KEEPING MAGAZINE are to be 
light outing flannel for transposed by the simple meth- x 
the little lad or lassie with od of the hot iron. These pat- ’ : ; 7 : 
border of Teddy bears. terns are sold at the prices No. 254—The little girl will be made 
Pattern in 4, 6 and 8- given below each illustration, happy on Christmas morning with a play 
year sizes costs 10 cents. and all orders should be ad- apron in linene decorated with two little 
: Cul stencil, ready for use, dressed to the HANDICRAFT children. Pattern of the apron in 4, 6 
rs for the Teddy bears costs DEPARTMENT Goop Houvuse- and 8-year sizes costs 10 cents. The 
, 25 cents. Material for KEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 cut stencil, ready for use, of the design 
. the pajamas with stamped Fourth Ave., New York City. costs 25 cents. Material for apron with 
border costs $1.00 stamped design to embroider costs 75 cents 
in Order patterns by numbers. All letters should be addressed to the Handicraft Department and 
rh remittances made to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. ; 
i In ordering patterns, please note carefully instructions under each article. Any of the articles 
os shown will be made to order if so desired. The transfer patterns now offered are those to be transposed 
by using a hot iron. 
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Personal Talks with Wives 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


III.—A Helpful Lesson in the Folly of Self-Pity, and Some 
Letters from Readers 


Don’t hesitate to write to Mrs. Van de Water for advice in your own perplexities or troubles. 


She is here to answer and to help. 


If a personal reply is desired, a stamp must be enclosed. 


Address her in care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


same note is struck. In fact, it occurs 

so often that in this personal talk I 
want to speak frankly upon the subject. 
And the note to which I refer is that of self; 
pity. I will quote at random from several 
letters I have lately received to illustrate 
what I mean. Says one woman: 

“When I consider how happy I hoped to 
be,.and how miserable I am, I pity myself. 
The tears blind me as I write.” 

Says another: “How can a woman keep 
her thoughts from dwelling on her ruined 
life? Iam sorry for the woman I am when 
I remember the woman I once was.” 

“T am so disappointed,” writes still an- 
other, “that life seems very dark. I 
married to be happy, and I am not.” 

The best man I ever knew once said to me 
something that I have never forgotten and 
which I have repeated to myself times with- 
out number. It was this: ‘Self-pity is of 
the evil one; it weakens all one’s forces, 
helps nobody and is ignoble.”’ 

I wish all that the wives who are sorry for 
themselves could appreciate the truth of 
these words. Avoid self-pity as you would 
avoid an influence that would mar your life. 
For it undermines character and changes 
into weakness what might be force. 

One of the great mistakes most women 
make is that they marry for happiness. To 
take any great and important step with 
happiness, and that only, in view, is pretty 
sure to bring about the opposite condition 
of affairs. To marry a man one loves be- 
cause one believes that her life with him will 
be more rich and full than it would be with- 
out him; to marry him because one feels 
that she can assist him in becoming a more 
useful man than he now is, and because he 
can aid her in making her life full and help- 
ful; to marry him because one thinks that 
life without him would be bare and empty, 
and with him broad and ennobling,—all 
these are good reasons for marriage. But 


& many letters I receive from wives the 
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to link one’s life with that of any man, no 
matter how dearly beloved, and have in 
mind nothing but the expectation of perfect 
happiness, will lead to very perfect misery. 

Says a modern sage: “ You have no pre- 
scriptive right to happiness.” If all young 
people contemplating matrimony could 
grasp the truth of that assertion they would 
be less unhappy in the future. 

We have for centuries talked so much 
idealistic stuff about the wedded estate that 
it is littke wonder that our youths and 
maidens get false views. Beginning in the 
nursery, we read to our children tales of the 
prince and princess who, after divers tribu- 
lations, “marry and are happy forever 
afterward.” Books written for the young 
person end with the marriage of the hero and 
heroine, leaving the reader with the idea 
that the pair have attained the sum of 
human bliss. ‘‘ Marriage seems to be the 
end of all the stories,” remarked one person, 
“whereas it is really but the beginning of 
most of them.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that the girl 
brought up with the idealistic idea of mar- 
riage should be shocked when she finds it has 
its rough places, its sorrows and its sacrifices 
of self and selfish desires? 

“But what would you have a woman feel 
about it?” asked a-friend. ‘“‘Surely you 
would not have her think that it was to be an 
estate of misery?” 

Surely I would not, but I would have her 
know the truth about it. And I would have 
the wife meet the same verities frankly, 
looking them squarely in the face. To be 
married to the man one loves and by whom 
one is loved is opportunity for happiness. It 
is not happiness itself, unless other things 
are as they should be. One should under- 
stand that it, like other great opportunities, 
brings great responsibilities, great risks, 
great possibilities for failure. It is not a 
mystic charm that changes dross into gold. 
Often it doubles one’s cares and divides one’s 
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privileges; but if the love that makes labor 
light and sacrifice sweet is there, it is all 
worth while. If not, and if one considers 
happiness as the main object, it means 
wretchedness and self-pity. 

Which brings us back to the point from 
which we started. I do not know whether 
men pity themselves so much as do women, 
but I think they do not. Most of them are 
too philosophical, and many of them are too 
busy to sit down and look at their wounds. 
Woman’s work gives her an abundance of 
time for introspection. While she sews she 
can think herself into insanity; while she 
washes dishes she can mingle her tears with 
the dishwater and nobody will be any the 
wiser. Not so with man. He must keep 
a brave front before the world in which he 
moves, and the fact that he must seem com- 
paratively comfortable helps him feel so. 

Ah, if wives could but learn to deny them- 
selves the doubtful and morbid satisfaction 
of looking long at their hurts! Suppose your 
husband has forgotten for three mornings to 
kiss you good-bye, why count those three 
times over to yourself thirty-three times 
during the day? Think of something else! 
Try to remember how jolly and amusing 
that same husband was last night at dinner; 
remember the little gift he made you the 
other day, or the box of candy he bought for 
you last week. And, after you have prac- 
ticed this mode of thought for a while it will 
become a habit of mind. 

“Just see,” said one wife, sadly, “the 
beautiful fruit that Jack brought me 
yesterday!” TI exclaimed at the goodly ar- 
ray, even while I wondered at her chastened 
demeanor. But her next sentence ex- 
plained it. 

“As if all the fruit in the world could 
wipe from my mind the memory of the un- 
kind things he said to me before he left home 
inthe morning! That is the way with him; 
he says what he chooses and almost breaks 
my heart by doing so; and then seems to 
think that some money extravagance will 
make matters as they were before!” 


Practice Self-Congratulation 


I knew just how she felt, and yet I longed 
to tell her to take the good and let the evil 
slip away. There is much to be thankful 
for in the fact that Jack cares enough to 
want to “make up” for his outbursts of bad 
temper. Some men don’t. And since his 
wife is married to him, and must live with 
him, it would be better for her to accept the 


peace offerings as an evidence that he is 
sorry and that he loves her in spite of his lack 
of self-control. For her own sake, as well as 
for his, that attitude is safer and saner. 

“Think of your mercies, child, think of 
your mercies!” advises a character in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Yes, think of them, and keep so busy 
thinking of them that you will have no room 
for self-pity. Learn to pity everything and 
everybody excepting yourself. 

Do not think me unsympathetic or for- 
getful of the fact that many women walk a 
path that cuts their feet and makes of life 
one long via Dolorosa. But, since they 
must walk that path, to probe daily into 
wounds and pity themselves will not lessen, 
but will increase the pain. To look up and 
ahead is the only safe rule. And if one 
looks up one will see that this road, too, 
winds upward, and that when it ends,—as 
all roads must,—it will end on a mountain- 
top, instead of in a shadowed valley, and 
that here, at last, light and peace may be 
found. But if one travels the road with 
head bent to count the sharp stones, one 
may lose one’s way and stray into the path 
that leads to the valley of despair. 


Gives Man the Greater Virtues 


A long letter lies before me from which 
I can select only the following paragraphs: 


I believe one reason why many marriages are 
unhappy is because men feel more deeply than do 
women. A woman is cool, but a man loses his head. 
A woman never forgets herself so far that she risks 
missing the goal for which she aims, but a man 
simply goes crazy and says and does things he would 
give a great deal to recall. That’s because he has 
not been trained to be calm and calculating as a 
woman has been trained to be. Watch a woman 
whose husband gambles occasionally, and the 
chances are that if he loses she chides him for the 
evil practice and says that it is all wrong; but if he 
gains, she will not find it hard to overlook his error. 

There are other points of character in which 
woman differs from man. One of them is the diffi- 
culty she experiences in keeping her word. Does 
this sound harsh? Then tell some woman a secret 
she promises to keep, and see how soon someone, 
perhaps her husband, sister or intimate friend, will 
know of it. Yet a man would scorn to tell the secret 
confided to him. I know all this is heresy and will 
probably bring forth a storm of protest from your 
readers. Even men will resent it, for they have 
exalted women until they forget that they are but 
clay and full of faults. But the time has come when 
the old fiction that the husband is to blame for 
every unhappy marriage should be exploded. 

One Who Has Had Great Experience. 


Someone said of a certain man that he had 
a great deal of taste and all of it bad. It 
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would seem that our correspondent “who 
has had great experience” has had all that 
experience of the unpleasant kind. I regret 
that I have not space to do more than touch 
upon any of his charges, but I am quite sure 
that the readers, from whom he (or is it 
she?) expects “a storm of protest” will 
answer some of these accusations from the 
depths of their experience—coupled, I hope, 
with extensive observation. 

As in most sweeping statements there 
often lurks a grain of truth, so this opponent 
of womankind in general has suggested to 
the honest reader certain things which are to 
be deplored in the training of some women. 
And as “one sinner destroys much good,” so 
one untrustworthy woman may cause the 
person who suffers from her fault to think 
that all her sex are as weak as she. 

I hope our correspondent will forgive me if 
I state that his assertions are so reckless 
and unthinking that they are narrow. The 
truly broad-minded critic is the one who 
looks beyond his own experiences to those 
of the world at large. And, while we are thus 
criticizing his (or her) attitude, let us be 
broad enough to acknowledge that a defect 
in the character of more than one excellent 
wife is her inability to keep a secret. But 
I know there are women whose discretion 
can be depended upon absolutely. Often 
when a woman does tell a friend’s secret it is 
to her husband, her love for him making her 
feel that he has a right to participate in any 
knowledge that is hers. 

I have been told that I am radical in 
declaring that a wife has no right to share 
with her husband any confidence that has 
been reposed in her, yet I still maintain my 
stand. When | tell my woman-friend my 
secret, I feel that she has no right to impart 
it, without my consent, to her husband. 
She may love him and trust him more than 
she does all the rest of the world. I don’t. 
Still, as I have said, some wives and a few 
husbands have chided me for my attitude, 
declaring that a man and wife are one, and 
that when one knows a thing the other has 
a right to know it too. But one party to 
the marriage contract may have been my 
friend for years, while the other is but a 
casual acquaintance. Surely, in marrying, 
cach did not merge his or her individuality 
in that of the other. Nor does mutual 
love demand the breach of another person’s 
confidence. 

Will not other wives say what they think 
of this much disputed question? 


Personal Talks With Wives 


The Relatives-in-Law Problem 


Another letter is from a Western corre- 
spondent and deals, as have others, with 
the mother-in-law question. The writer 
begins by asking that our next “Personal 
Talk” be along the lines of relatives-in-law. 
Then she says: 


I want you and other women to know my experi- 
ence and to tell me what I should do. At first my 
husband’s mother disapproved of his engagement to 
me, although he was twenty-five years of age when 
we met. But when she found that her only son 
really loved me, she relented. I lived in the East, 
far away from where she lives, and she did not write 
to me before my marriage, but sent a pleasant mes- 
sage to me through her son. 

Well, we were married, and the day after our mar- 
riage started out for my husband’s home town, the 
same town in which his family live. We are in mod- 
erate circumstances and we could not afford any 
other wedding trip. I thought his mother would be 
at the flat he had rented for our home, to welcome 
us, but she wasn’t. I waited for several days, but 
she did not come. I was busy getting our little 
place fixed up so did not let myself think at first how 
lonely I was. But when we were really settled, and 
I was out in this Western city day after day without 
my husband, who was at his office from morning to 
night, I got lonely. I sent him around to see his 
mother the day after we got here. At the end of a 
few days I sent him again. He asked her why she 
did not come to call on me and she said she just 
couldn’t bear to. 

We’ve been married a year now and she never has 
come near me. At first my husband went to her 
place only once in a while, but for the past six months 
he goes every Sunday afternoon and I stay alone. 
Besides that he stops to see her many other times, 
sometimes on his way home from the office. I say it 
is not showing me respect for him to do so. For a 
good while I kept quiet, but Sunday before last I 
spoke the truth and told himit was a shame for him to 
go to see a woman who will not come to see me. He 
said, “Well, perhaps you are right,” but the next 
Sunday he went, asking me first to go with him. 
“Cut out the temper and come,” he said. It made 
me angry and I said I wouldn’t go and that if he did 
not respect me enough to resent his mother’s insults 
to me I respected myself enough to resent them. 
But he went just the same. 

I forgot to say that my husband’s sisters call on 
me every couple of months and his father is kind to 
us. They talk before me about my mother-in-law 
just as if she and I knew each other. I suppose they 
think it best to pay no attention to the matter. 

The last time I asked my husband not to go so 
often to see his mother he said I was jealous of her. 
Perhaps I am, but I don’t think so. Won’t some- 
body tell me what my actions should be? And 
please write something on this question of relatives- 
in-law. A Constant Reader. 


The request with which this letter begins 
and ends will be granted, and my next arti- 
cle will be about “The In-Laws.” Perhaps 
some of the points which puzzle our 
“Constant Reader” may be cleared a bit by 
this very “Personal Talk.” I hope so. 
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Department 


Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D, C. 


The articles in this department, one and all, are from 
the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 

Dr. 
readers, concerning the many phases of the great problem 
of Pure Food, and its corollaries of sanitation and health. 


Persons seeking personal replies should send postage. 
Address 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, Sani- 


Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, 


tation and Health 
1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


Glucose, the Champion Adulterant 


What Glucose Is, and What It Is Not—How It Happens to Be Masquer- 
ading as Corn Sirup” 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


This unvarnished tale tells just how the makers of glucose, who are believed to 
have close business relations with the Standard Oil Co., ‘‘ put it over™ Dr. 


Wiley. Even the President of the United States was the object of solicitation. 


OMMERCIAL glucose is a colorless, 
[; viscous liquid which is practically 
neutral, even though it possesses 

a slightly sweetish taste, followed by 
a rather unpleasant astringent sensation in 
the back of the mouth. It is about one-half 
heavier than water and is sticky and un- 
crystallizable. It is made by subjecting 
moist corn starch to the action of hydro- 
chloric acid under pressure of steam. Any 
acid that is left in the product is changed 
into common salt by adding carbonate of 
soda, or some similar substance. The dilute 
liquors resulting from this process are 
filtered and passed over boneblack to re- 
move any coloring matter present, then they 
are concentrated to the desired consistency. 
The finished product is commercial glucose, 
now improperly called “corn sirup.” It is 
not one simple, chemical substance, but its 
solids consist of more than one-half dextrin 
(which is not a sugar at all and has no 


sweetness, but is the material from which 
guia, mucilage, etc., is made); about one- 
third dextrose, (which is a sugar, and will 
crystallize, but which is much less sweet 
than sucrose or cane sugar); and a very little 
maltose and salt. Would this strike the 
consumer as being a “‘sirup” or in any way 
an equivalent for a sugar sirup or other sugar 
product?—if he knew what he was getting? 

Consider now what a sirup is and what 
we understand by “sugar.’’ Attorney Gen- 
eral Bonaparte has very luminously said 
that the intention of the food law is to use 
the names “conveying definite and familiar 
ideas to the general public.”’ A sirup is both 
popularly and according to the established 
standards ‘“‘the sound product made by 
purifying and evaporating the juice of a 
sugar-producing plant without removing 
any of the sugar.”” Obviously glucose is not 
a sirup under this definition, nor can it be- 
come a sirup by having a little real cane 
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sirup mixed with it, any more than cot- 
ton becomes silk when they are inter- 
woven; nor is it made directly from 
corn, as maple sirup, cane sirup, etc., 
are made from the juices of the maple 
and sugar cane, but it is a product made 
from corn starch. 

A true, legitimate “corn sirup” has been 
made by expressing the juice of the corn 
stalk just as that of the cane is expressed 
and evaporated. This shows plainly the 
distinction between true “‘corn sirup” and 
glucose. Further, sugar sirups contain 
about 45 to 65 per cent. of sucrose, (ordi- 
nary sugar), while glucose contains no 
sucrose at all but has the composition just 
given. These definitions and statements 
seem necessary to any understanding of the 
merits of the glucose controversy, by the 
consumer. 


Glue-like Stuff Is Not “‘ Honey Sugar” 


Unfortunately the term “glucose’’ has 
more than one meaning. Commercially, in 
the United States, it is a term applied to the 
starch product just described. In technical 
language, however, “glucose” has quite a 
different meaning and is used as a synonym 
for dextrose and sometimes for invert sugar, 
consisting of dextrose and levulose. These 
are true sugars, obtained by inverting or 
treating a cane sugar with an acid just as 
the commercial glucose is obtained by 
treating starch with an acid. Invert sugar 
is the sugar present in honey. It seems 
almost incredible that commercially a de- 
liberate attempt would be made to deceive 
the community by using these terms in any 
but the accepted sense, and yet this has 
often been done to the great confusion of 
intelligent people. The attributes that per- 
tain to the scientific glucose, (dextrose), 
have been ascribed, wilfully or ignorantly, 
to the cemmercial glucose, or starch product. 

Many attempts have been made lately in 
the public press to persuade the consumer 
that glucose is even a healthier substance 
than sugar. The basis of this assumption 
is the assertion that glucose is already par- 
tially predigested and that sugar must be 
cenverted into glucose before it undergoes a 
further digestion. The fallacy of this argu- 
ment is in the use ef the same word for 
these two entirely different products. One 
of these articles quoted in favor of glucose 
reads as follows: 
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“Nor does the presence of glucose in candy mili- 
tate against its digestibility or value, except in 
certain morbid conditions. In fact, it has been 
pointed out by Prof. Robert Hutchinson, in his 
work, ‘Food and Dietetics,’ that in the case of 
dyspeptics the superiority of glucose for such 
patients over ordinary cane sugar cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. This superiority is due to 
the fact that glucose is less prone to fermentation 
in the stomach than cane sugar and that cane sugar 
must itself be converted into glucose in the process 
of digestion before assimilation. In giving glucose 
instead of cane sugar, one step in digestion is saved 
to the digestive apparatus.” 


The non-professional reader would un- 
doubtedly be misled by this quotation. The 
expert knows that the term “‘glucose”’ is 
used by Dr. Hutchinson to denote the prod- 
uct obtained by inverting cane sugar, and 
the term is clearly defined by him to this 
effect. It is true that the chemist, espe- 
cially in England, does use the word in this 
sense, but in the United States the com- 
mercial term glucose does not mean inverted 
cane sugar at all, but covers the product 
just described as obtained by the acid con- 
version of starch. 

Again, it is evident to the professional 
reader that the word “‘glucose”’ is used in 
this article in both senses, since it is asserted 
that it is less fermentable than cane sugar. 
In point of fact, cane sugar is not ferment- 
able at all until it is converted into invert 
sugar, known, as I have said, to chemists as 
glucose. Hence the term ‘“‘glucose,” as 
used in that phrase, must mean the commer- 
cial article, or starch product. 

Commercial glucose, on the other hand, 
is less fermentable than cane sugar because 
it consists to the extent of about 50 per cent. 
of dextrin, which is not only not ferment- 
able, but is converted in the stomach into 
a fermentable sugar with the greatest diffi- 
culty. In other words, it is much more 
difficult to digest glucose than it is cane 
sugar, because the preliminary work of con- 
verting the dextrin into a sugar is far 
greater than that of converting sugar into 
invert sugar. There is no scientific evi- 
dence to show that glucose, used in its com- 
mon sense is more digestible than sugar. 
Just the contrary, in my opinion, is the fact. 
Experiments conducted under my direction 
have indicated that glucose is not a whole- 
some food for small animals, especially 
mice, and reports indicate that it is injurious 
when mixed with bee food. For these 
reasons, its use for very young persons is 
te be looked upon with suspicion. It is 
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highly desirable that laboratory experi- 
ments be carried out for the purpose of 
determining these points. In the absence 
of such experiments, except those just men- 
tioned, it is better to be on the safe side and 
avoid its consumption by the young. More- 
over, the desirability of any predigested 
foods for normal diet is very questionable. 
Performing the functions of the stomach or 
any other organ, in my opinion, is a dubious 
kindness, leading to weakness of the organ, 
just as ill-advised and long continued charity 
makes beggars of the poor. These views are 
based on certain fundamental principles 
which are true physically, mentally, and 
morally. 

To juggle words in the misleading manner 
illustrated in the paragraph quoted is quite 
in harmony with the style of advertisements 
for which a million dollars has been spent 
by the glucose interests. The writer of this 
paragraph was either too ignorant to handle 
such a theme or too vicious to be allowed 
space in story or advertisement. 


The Uses of Glucose 


Glucose, unmixed with other materials, 
so far as I know, has never been used as a 
human food. Its sole use from the begin- 
ning has been as an adulterant. It has 
uniformly been produced at a lower price 
than pure sugar or indeed than any manu- 
factured saccharine food product. From 
the start, therefore, it has been, owing to 
this fact, and to its viscous, colorless, taste- 
less nature, particularly adapted to serve as 
a filler and a substitute for more valuable 
materials. A few instances in which glucose 
is extensively substituted to the damage of 
the pocketbook if not to the health of the 


consumer, are in honey, sirups of all kinds, 
preserves of every description, jams, jellies, 
mincemeat and candies. 

Nearly all of the candies of the cheaper 
penny varieties, bought by the children, are 
likely to be made largely of glucose. The 
fondants used for filling chocolate drops and 
furnishing the creamy basis of so many 
sweetmeats are also especially liable to con- 
tain this substitute, as its physical proper- 
ties prevent crystallization and the product 
“holds up” better under the vicissitudes of 
temperature, etc., than does pure cane sugar. 

Glucose has been employed also for the 
adulteration of other substances not used 
for food, especially sole leather. In point 
of fact, however, nearly the whole glucose 
output, which amounts to many millions of 
pounds, is used for mixing with foods and 
serves to debase them. Before the days of 
food laws, this admixture was made without 
any notice of any kind to the consumer or 
trade, although the trade (but not the con- 
sumer) usually understood the kind of 
sophistication to which these products had 
been subjected. 

With the advent of food laws the naming 
of adulterants has been required, but this 
does not remove adulteration. A honey 
which is labeled “Contains 30 per cent of 
glucose” is just as much adulterated as 
though it were unmarked, only the misbrand- 
ing is cured, and the particular individual 
who buys the package so labeled may or 
may not be informed, according to whether 
he looks at the label or not. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, the consumer has 
no knowledge of the debasement that the 
product has thus suffered. The little child 
who buys a penny’s worth of candy is not 
told that it contains glucose, an insipid 


good for invalids. 


States. 


“Glucose” is not always glucose. The commercial variety, made 
from corn starch, is used for adulterating candy, sirups, preserves and 
sole leather. Scientific glucose, or invert sugar, is totally different, and 


When the public began to suspect commercial glucose, its manu- 
facturers set about having it renamed “corn sirup.” To achieve this, 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Department of Agriculture, the 
secretaries of other departments, and even the President of the United 
Dr. Wiley was eliminated from the controversy, and the plan 
succeeded, as the Doctor here narrates. 
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substance with just enough sugar in it to 
make it taste a bit sweet and plenty of 
dyestuffs to make it look yellow, pink or 
green. And the person of larger growth 
who sits at the table and pours sirup upon 
his cakes eats glucose without knowing it 
and under the belief that the sirup which 
he is using is of a high quality and character 
and not a cheapened and adulterated article. 
The bee growers of the country came near 
being ruined by the cut-throat competition 
of adulterated honeys, glucose playing the 
star role. The makers of preserves, jams and 
jellies have had to endure for years an unfair 
competition with the cheapened varieties, 
bearing just enough of the genuine material 
to give flavor, and.often artificially colored. 
No wonder, therefore, that glucose has come 
to be a word of reproach, a synonym of de- 
basement and adulteration, and an index of 
commercialism of the worst type. 


A Label that Does Not Protect 


A most striking illustration of the fact 
that correct branding is no remedy for 
adulteration has just been brought to my 
attention by my barber, who has a wife and 
four children. For their delectation was 
bought a jar of jam labeled as follows: 


CHAMPION BRAND 
RASPBERRY 
GLUCOSE-APPLE-SUGAR 
PRESERVES COMPOUND 
Made From 
22% Raspberry 
1% Phosphoric Acid 
Artificially Colored 
Prepared By 
The E. C. Flaccus Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


36% Glucose 
31% Apple Juice 
10% Sugar 


After the family had eaten it and pro- 
nounced it good the wife said: “Ask Dr. 


Wiley why it is so sharp; it bites.” It did 
not take much time to find out—one per 
cent. of phosphoric acid! Why was such a 
dangerous acid used? Because there was 
so little fruit product in the mixture that it 
was insipid. Further, the phosphoric acid 
tends to increase the jellifying properties 
of the fruit. Here is an adulterated article, 
glucose having been substituted for sugar 
and fruit, a threatening acid never found 
free in normal food products added, and the 
mixture colored to resemble a product made 
from a proper quantity of raspberries. Yet 
we may assume it was correctly labeled. 
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This label was no protection at all to the 
consumer who purchased the product. 

The cartoon on page 837 was reproduced 
in the May number of the Forecast. All of 
the figures in the original are represented, 
but in one case the name has been changed. 
The imp glucose has given place as will be 
seen to the imp shellac. Wondering what 
influence could have induced the change of a 
cartoon, I looked through the pages of the 
magazine and found after some little search 
on page 894 an article entitled ‘‘ From Corn 
to Candy,” written in praise of corn sirup and 
containing many of the subtly misleading 
statements discussed. Looking still further 
I found in the advertising columns the pic- 
ture of a boy pouring a thick, viscid mass 
over his pancakes, a can of Karo at his side. 
This is a striking illustration of the adulter- 
ation of food products, of magazine articles, 
of cartoons, and of advertisements. 


Early Detection of This Adulterant 


The National Academy of Sciences in 
their celebrated report on glucose issued in 
1884 mentions “corn sirup” only once, and 
an analysis of the substance shows that the 
material which was called “corn sirup” in 
one place, was called “maize sirup” in 
another, and that it was not made of pure 
glucose but was a mixture of glucose with 
refiner’s sirup. Thus the writers of the 
report were deceived in regard to its char- 
acter and nature. Inasmuch, however, as 
the report of the National Academy of 
Sciences is constantly referred to by those 
who now wish to change the common desig- 
nation of glucose for the sake of gain, it is 
of interest to read what this report says of 
its value, in table sirups: 


. .. “It should be said that, the constituents thus 
far mentioned (dextrose and dextrin) are of them- 
selves not injurious when taken into the system 
though as above stated, neither the dextrin nor the 
maltose has any sweetening power, and hence they 
have no value as constituents of table sirups or sugars. 

“The intermediate products are chiefly maltose 
and dextrin, which may be present in greater or 
smaller quantities, according to the way the process 
is carried out. If the product is to be used in the 
form of sirup, then the presence of maltose and of 
dextrin is objectionable, as the latter has no sweeten- 
ing power, and the former very little. Again, the 
products may be more or less contaminated by 
mineral substances, such as salts of lime, which are 
commonly used in the manufacture.” 


That the product is properly called a 
champion adulterant may also be corrobo- 
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Drawn by E. W. Kemble 
Glucose Manufacturer: “ Don’t be afraid of the nice candy, children, it’s made of corn 
irup—our good Uncle Sam will tell you how wholesome corn sirup is.” (Children 
proceed to eat candy made of commercial glucose, which is not a sirup and is used 
as an adulterant of sole leather) 
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rated by the report of the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences, which summarizes the 
uses of glucose as an adulterant at some 
length. The National Academy of Sciences 
speaks in no uncertain tone. More than 
half the solid constituents of glucose are 
unsuitable for addition to sirups. The 
dextrin has no sweetening power whatever, 
and maltose almost none. Glucose is used 
for all kinds of adulterations. It is a very 
imperfect substitute for barley in the manu- 
facture of beer, and it is used in the manu- 
facture of chewing tobacco, printers’ rollers, 
and ink. The corn sirup of which it speaks 
proves to be a mixture of glucose with an- 
other sirup, presumably from the refinery, 
and the whole tenor of the report shows that 
glucose was not regarded as a fit ingredient 
of a table sirup. 

Sometimes the witness called in the inter- 
est of the guilty party goes too far, as in the 


~ case of the National Academy, and this 


happened again in the case of Mr. H. C. 
Haak, who was solicited to give a testi- 
monial respecting the use of corn sirup. 
He writes to the secretary of agriculture as 
follows: 


“T am extremely gratified to commend your 
prompt action in the matter of the so-called ‘corn 
sirup,’ which every chemist knows is glucose, and from 
the very fact that to call it by its true name would 
certainly restrict its sale, clearly shows the public’s 
opinion of glucose.” 


“Corn Sirup” of Recent Vogue 


To show that up to 1898 manufacturers 
of glucose had never seen fit to offer it in 
any concerted way as corn sirup, you have 
only to read a booklet published by them 
in 1898 for the purpose of protesting against 
the proposed passage of the mixed flour act, 
intended to protect the public against the 
introduction into flour of starch and other 
cereal products made by the glucose manu- 
facturers. At this time the glucose firms 
were making large quantities of starch for 
the purpose of adulterating flour and they 
were, therefore, bitterly opposed to the 
legislation which placed a tax on adulterated 
flour and required that it be marked to show 
the nature of the adulteration. The follow- 
ing extract from the brochure is interesting: 


. . . “We think that it is just and proper that 
all products used for human consumption should be 
plainly marked or branded in such a way that con- 
sumers need not be deceived. In other words, we 
should have no objection to any law which would 
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require a confectioner to state that he uses glucose 
in manufacturing his candy or which would require 
a miller who blends corn starch flour with his flour 
to state this fact, but we think it is a great injustice 
to impose a tax on these cheaper food products, 
which tax would increase the prices at which these 
wholesome food products can be obtained.” 

Notice that as late as 1898 there was no 
question of the use of the term “corn 
sirup” for “glucose” in the literature of the 
manufacturers and no objection to mention- 
ing it on the label. 


“Glucose” in Bad Repute 


It is seen therefore that from the begin- 
ning of the industry of the manufacture of 
glucose, up to the enactment of the food 
law, the commercial name of the commodity 
was kept unchanged. After the passage of 
the Food and Drugs Act in 1906 the makers 
of the product persistently endeavored to 
introduce it in human food without giving 
it its correct commercial name and con- 
ceived the idea that the prejudice (?) which 
existed among consumers might be removed 
by giving the product another name. In 
other words, they concluded to sell under a 
new namie a substance they could not sell 
by the name under which it had generally 
been known. This was due largely to the 
fact that a committee on food standards, 
authorized by Congress, and appointed by 
the secretary of agriculture, had decided 
that the term “sirup” for food purposes was 
not properly applicable to any product save 
that produced by the evaporation of the 
sap of sugar producing plants. This was 
undoubtedly a correct interpretation of the 
common use of the term sirup for a table 
product. For instance, maple sirup, cane 
sirup, sorghum sirup and sugar sirup are 
types of the product for table use, all of 
them produced from the sap of sugar-pro- 
ducing plants. That this definition was a 
binding one is evident from the fact that 
the United States courts subsequently held 
that the definition established by authority 
of Congress, although that authority was 
granted prior to the passage of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Actis binding under the law. 

Mr. E. T. Bedford, president of the Corn 
Products Company, seemed to be perfectly 
willing that the term “glucose” should be 
applied to the product when made from 
potato starch and in a letter addressed to 
me in March, 1907, in which he claimed that 
“corn sirup” more properly describes 
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their product than “glucose,” he stated that 
they were using less than one-tenth of the 
amount of sulphur dioxid than they had 
previously employed and yet were endeavor- 
ing to maintain the “desired color which the 
confectioners claim they must have in 
order to use our products in the same per 
cent. as formerly, and for which they are at 
present to some considerable extent im- 
porting potato glucose.” 


A Food Decision Sidetracked 


In a letter to Dr. Dunlap, under date of 
November 12, 1907, Mr. Bedford says: “It 
might be scientifically said that you cannot 
produce actual sirup from corn. I heard 
it so argued by a scientific man. What does 
the public gain by making a change for this 
reason? What they lose is their belief and 
liking for the purest, most healthful, and by 
far the cheapest food product purchased. 
You know that glucose has been damned 


from one end of the country to the other.” | 


And then Mr. Bedford goes on to state the 
real object he had in view of securing from 
the Department of Agriculture the ruling 
that corn sirup is a proper term. He says; 
“Failing to get a decision from your com- 
mittee in protection of our business, we 
will, of course, be driven to the courts. I 
hope you will spare us the trouble, time, 
and expense of this.’”’ These statements 
were made in the face of the fact that after 
full consideration of all the arguments and 
briefs which had been considered during a 
year or more of investigation, the Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection unanimously 
came to the conclusion that ‘corn sirup” 
was not a satisfactory synonym for glucose, 
nor a proper designation for a mixture of 
glucose and sugar cane products, and I, as 
chairman of the Board, was authorized to 
communicate these decisions to the Corn 
Products Company, which I did in a letter 
of November 8, 1907. Mr. Bedford, at 
once telegraphed me expressing astonish- 
ment at the decision and asked if any fur- 
ther consideration could be had. After 
this date, November, 1907, although I was 
the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
chairman of the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection, all of the departmental com- 
munications with the Corn Products Com- 
pany were conducted by other persons, and 
I never saw the letters and telegrams that 
were exchanged until they were printed in 


the report of the hearing before the Moss 
Investigating Committee. 


Appeal to the President of the United States 


On November 12, 1907, Dr. Dunlap in- 
formed Mr. Bedford that if there were any 
new information to be had, a further hearing 
would be granted. Then the President of 
the United States was called into the matter 
and numerous protests were sent to him, 
particularly, by various persons over the 
whole country. The Corn Products Com- 
pany were especially busy with boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, members of 
Congress, manufacturing establishments, 
and others. Even the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company was drawn into the con- 
troversy, and Paul Morton took part in 
protesting against the decision. The wires 
were kept hot between the White House 
and the Corn Products Company, and finally 
an order was given to suspend the ruling 
which had been made and the whole ques- 
tion was reopened. The result of the re- 
opening was that Mr. Bedford and _ his 
friends were spared the expense and annoy- 
ance of going to the courts, which they 
most feared, and many eminent chemists of 
the country were appealed to and gave 
favorable opinions to the effect that “corn 
sirup”’ was a proper name. Among these 
may be mentioned Prof. Russell H. Chitten- 
den, of Yale, whose letter is so characteristic 
that it is quoted: 


“As requested, I am glad of the opportunity to 
express to the secretary of agriculture and thé pure 
food commission my opinion that a strong solution 
of sugar made from starch or other cereal is entitled 
to be called a sirup, and if made from corn starch 
might very appropriately be called corn sirup. 
This, in my judgment, is in perfect harmony with 
old-time and frequent usage.” 


It thus appears that the chemists ap- 
proached by Mr. Bedford were led to believe 
that it was the secretary of agriculture who 
preferred the request. Prof. Theodore 
William Richards, of Harvard, before an- 
swering the question stated that he was not 
an expert in the sugar industry, but he ven- 
tured the opinion that the term “corn 
sirup”’ seemed to be in no wise misleading 
when applied to a glucose prepared from 
corn starch; and then added, “I am strong!y 
in sympathy with Dr. Wiley’s work and 
believe that most of his recommendations 
are highly beneficial.” 
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Among others, who agreed with the Corn 
Products Company were Commissioner 
E. J. Lederle, of New York City, Dr. J. W. 
Mallet, Dr. C. F. Chandler, and Dr. Walter 
S. Haines. The last three gentlemen have 
appeared on the witness stand since the 
passage of the Food and Drugs Act, as 
witnesses against the government in food 
cases. 


State Food Officials Against Corn Sirup 


When I found that the Corn Products 
Company was addressing these eminent 
chemists, in a manner which did not place 
the contest clearly before them, as a dispute 
between a commercial manufacturing com- 
pany and the food law, in order to get their 
approbation for the use of the term “corn 
sirup,” I thought it might be well to give 
the inquiry a little broader scope. I, 
therefore, sent a letter of inquiry to twenty- 
five state food officials and received twenty- 
one replies which were opposed to the use of 
the phrase “‘corn sirup,” three in favor of 
it, and one in favor of it when limited to a 
glucose mixture. A letter received from 
J. Q. Emery, food commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin, is so characteristic and illuminating that 
a portion of it is quoted as showing the spirit 
of the food commissioners: 


“Aside from oleomargarine, I believe there has 
been no more prolific source of fraud in the food 
products of this country than the masquerading of 
glucose under various names and in different forms. 
Dr. Fischer and I both believe that the term ‘corn 
sirup’ used as a professed synonym for glucose is 
thoroughly deceptive. We have tested this by 
numerous inquiries of intelligent people and find 
the universal impression conveyed by the term 
‘corn sirup’ to be a product made from the juices of 
the cornstalk. If people when buying so-called corn 
sirup knew that the product was glucose and would 
not therefore buy it, why should they have the aid 
of national and state law to deceive them in the 
purchase of that which otherwise they would not 
purchase? .. . 

“Tf the national authorities should now hold that 
glucose is synonymous with ‘corn sirup’ we should 
feel that a serious mistake had been made by the 
national authorities and a vacillating policy em- 
ployed. .. .” 


It was at the suggestion of George P. 
McCabe, solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture and joint author with F. L. 
Dunlap and Willet M. Hays, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, of the false charges 
preferred against me last year, that Mr. 
Bedford addressed a number of eminent 
chemists, for the most part college professors, 
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to get help in supporting their contention for 
misrepresenting the nature of their product. 
All the opinions published in response to 
this request were favorable to the opinion 
of the Corn Products Company. There 
were, however, a number of opinions which 
were not published, concerning which the 
following statement was made: 


“We regret that we are obliged to omit from this 
list the names of several distinguished scientists and 
educators, whose opinions entirely favor our conten- 
tion and have already been submitted to Secretary 
Wilson. These gentlemen, however, requested that 
their opinions should be shown to no one but the 
department officials, and we are therefore unfortu- 
nately constrained from including them in this 
place.” 

There is an interesting communication to 
the Corn Products Company from Dr. H. J. 
Wheeler of the Rhode Island experiment 
station which deserves a wider vogue than 
it has had. He said: 


“No one would perhaps attempt to question that 
commercial glucose made from corn has been called 
‘corn sirup,’ just as lots of other sweet-tasting con- 
coctions have been called sirup. This, however, is 
not the point at issue as I look upon the matter, for 
as you well know the expressed, evaporated sac- 
charine juice of the cornstalk has long been knewn as 
corn sirup, and was, according to the best of testi- 
mony so known probably long before the manufac- 
ture of glucose was attempted, hence when it comes 
to a question of priority glucose has not the right 
to the name ‘corn sirup.’”’ 


This is one of the communications which 
was simply submitted to the secretary in 
confidence, as Mr. Bedford says. 


Fifty-Five to Three 


It having been stated by the representa- 
tives of the company that the chemists and 
food officials consulted were unanimously in 
favor of the contentions of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company, I decided to make a canvass 
on my own account of the state chemists as 
well as of the commissioners. I did not 
know of course the opinions of these men 
but appealed to them as directly in touch 
with agricultural interests and more or less 
connected with the work of protecting the 
consumer from fraud. In response to my 
request I received fifty-eight replies, fifty- 
five of which approved the ruling that corn 
sirup was not a proper name for glucose, 
while only three opposed it. This is a most 
remarkable showing. The Corn Products 
Company appealed to a number of eminent 
chemists and from them received a unani- 
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and the chem- 

ists of the agricultural and experiment sta- 
tions and received a reply which was almost 
unanimously on the other side. I did not 
offer any honorarium, but each man was 
left to express his own opinion without pay. 
When it comes, therefore, to the weight of 
authority, and especially, authority of those 
most closely associated with agricultural 
matters and with the welfare of the people, 
the verdict is overwhelmingly against the 
Corn Products Company. 

Mr. Bedford was not at all pleased at my 
activities in this matter. On December 
20th, 1907, he addressed the following letter 
to the secretary of agriculture: 


“We think it extremely unfair and not in accord- 
ance with our understanding (sic) for Dr. Wiley to 
be sending letters to all state food commissioners 
presenting his contentions as to our right to use the 
term ‘corn sirup’ and placing us in a false light to 
prejudice them against us.” 


The secretary accordingly asked me why 


I had ventured to do such an improper 
thing. I replied to him as follows: 


“Tt is a fact that I have sent letters to each of the 
state commissioners asking if they approved the use 
oi the term ‘corn sirup’ as a synonym for glucose and 
stating briefly the reasons why I thought it should 


this, is not true. 

I consider I have 
as much right to address the state commissioners 
as Mr. Bedford has.” 

Apparently it was all right for Mr. Bed- 
ford to address eminent chemists suggested 
to him by Mr. McCabe, without knowledge 
on my part and thus prejudice them against 
the rulings in favor of the consumer, but it 
was all wrong for me to do it, especially 
when the vote thus taken revealed such an 
overwhelming opposition to Mr. Bedford’s 
claims. It makes all the difference in the 
world in these matters whose ox is gored. 
Yet again Mr. Bedford seemed grieved that 
I should communicate with the chemists of 
the country on the subject of “corn sirup.” 
In a communication to the secretary, under 
date of January 15, 1908, he said: 

... “I am advised that Dr. Wiley is pretty 
generally writing the experts whose testimony we 
sent you, presumably with a view to extracting from 
them some different or modification of opinions 
already expressed.” .. . 


It is true that I did write to some of the 
experts whom I knew must have been mis- 
led in the matter and in this way I found 
out that one of them had been offered the 
princely sum of $50 for his approval of the 
contention of the Corn Products Company. 
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No wonder Mr. Bedford objected to my 
corresponding with his witnesses, as this 
point was never brought out by him nor 
any of his co-laborers. I addressed the bee- 
keepers also, and got from them a unani- 
mous response protesting against the conten- 
tion of the Corn Products Company. Some 
of them without suggestion on my part took 
up the defense of the public. Hon. H. M. 
Teller, for example, received a letter from 
the Honey Producers’ Association, protest- 
ing on behalf of 2000 families in Colorado 
against the “corn sirup”’ adulterant. 

But it is hardly necessary to continue to 
multiply authorities. I think it must be 
allowed that the state chemists who are in 
direct touch with agricultural matters and 
with the enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
Act are better qualified to express an opinion 
upon legal matters of this kind than the 
chemists quoted by the Corn Products 
Company who, with one or two exceptions, 
were not in any way connected with agri- 
cultural industries nor associated directly or 
indirectly with the execution of the food law. 
The chemists whom I addressed were se- 
lected without any knowledge whatever of 
their opinions on the subject but simply 
because I believed they were qualified to 
give an opinion. Their answer was over- 
whelmingly against the Corn Products 
Company. 


Why Fear the Courts? 


Mr. Bedford was particularly anxious not 
to go into the courts to defend his methods 
of naming and labeling. It is rather strange 
that he should hesitate to take this one 
legal method of establishing his contention. 
Probably his experience with the courts of 
Wisconsin restrained him, even more than 
his retiring disposition and sense of modesty. 
He says: 


“You know what it means for a company to go 
to law. It means destruction for us. We cannot 
go to our millions of customers and say, ‘Here, if 
you are arrested we will defend you.’ They will 
say, ‘We are not going to buy your product and be 
subjected to the law.’”’ 


And again his fear of the courts is voiced 


in the following words; in a letter to the 
secretary of agriculture. 


“T took the liberty of telegraphing you the other 
day objecting to Dr. Wiley’s letter as addressed to 
the various food commissioners, a copy of which 
I inclose herewith. If this letter has been sent at 
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your request, then I want to apologize for having 
objected to it. I hope that the replies that I pre- 
sume will be received from the corn states, par- 
ticularly Iowa and Illinois, will be carefully noted 
by you. The information that comes to me is that 
the people of these states and their food commis- 
sioners accord to us a hearty support in our conten- 
tions regarding the title ‘corn sirup’ but they may 
write you differently for they very naturally would 
like to be in accord with your department. 

“T am quite a little disturbed by a long article in 
this morning’s issue of the Journal of Commerce from 
its Washington correspondent, referring to our con- 
versation, which it treats very fairly, intimating 
that while a decision is likely to be reached in the 
near future it is expected that final decision will have 
to be left to the courts. While to our mind.there is no 
doubt of the decision being in our favor in such a case, 
it would indeed be a very great hardship to us. . . .” 


The delicate compliment paid to the in- 
tegrity of the food commissioners of Illinois 
and Iowa was shown by their subsequent 
activities to be fully deserved. 


A Million Dollars in Advertising 


Mr. Bedford was extremely insistent that 
attention should be called to the amount 
which they have spent for advertising. He 
says: “Since 1goo, at the cost of upward of 
a million dollars in advertising, we have 
built up a recognition by the consumer of 
our product under the name of ‘corn sirup,’ 
which title has been in use in this country 
for upward of 25 years, and in Europe the 
corresponding term ‘potato sirup’ for nearly 
a century. We expect to sell the product 
under the name of ‘corn sirup’ without the 
admixture of cane sirup direct to families for 
domestic use in making jams, and candies, 
and thus make the title as well known and 
as familiar as that of our other products, 
‘corn starch’ or ‘corn oil.’” 

He forgot to say that the character of 
these advertisements on which a million 
dollars has been spent is entirely deceptive. 
The advertisements of the company are 
misleading and are calculated to deceive the 
consumer, especially the poor man. And 
the poor man has not only had to pay for 
his misbranded glucose but also for the 
million dollars expended to deceive him. 

I have examined many of the advertise- 
ments on billboards and in magazines, and 
newspapers, and they fail utterly to give 
any information of the fact that the article 
which is sold to them is composed of 
glucose and refiner’s sirup. Of course it 
could not be claimed that a mixture of 
glucose and a sugar cane product could be 
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properly called a corn sirup and that point 
is just what the advertisements fail to 
disclose. 

In one of the very latest advertisements of 
Karo found in the Forecast for August, 1912, 
glucose, which is the principal constituent 
of Karo, is not referred to in any way nor is 
corn sirup mentioned. This certificate is 
full of misstatements. As a baking sirup, 
Karo is not to be compared to pure cane 
or ‘sorghum sirup. It is not as sweet 
as honey. Candies made from it are not 
pure candies but adulterated candies and 
they are not delicious. The more glu- 
cose or Karo that is put in candies the 
less delicious ‘they become. In an adver- 
tisement of Karo in the Grocery World 
the statement is made “ You can’t buy any 
better sirup than Karo. It is made direct 
from corn and has a smooth, rich sweetness 
that sugar sirup never has.”’ This state- 
ment is misleading, inasmuch as corn sirup 
is not made directly from corn, the glucose 
which it contains being made from corn 
starch, and glucose having but little sweet- 
ness of its own, a low grade sirup of the 
sugar refinery is added to it as sweetening 
and this is not made from corn at all. 
These are types of the advertisements of 
this company. A few years ago they 
claimed that Karo was the best sirup in the 
world. Now they are making another 
Karo sirup which they claim to be of very 
superior quality; the respective labels of 
these two products are a sufficient com- 
mentary on the deceptive nature of the 
advertising. Following is the label of the 
old product, at 10 cents a can: 


“A table delicacy prepared from corn sirup of 
the highest grade and from a selected quality of 
refiners sirup. 

KARO 

The new product, at 15 cents a can, is 

labeled thus: 


“A pure wholesome sirup prepared from 85 per 
cent. of corn sirup, 15 per cent. of granulated sugar 
sirup, and vanilla flavor. 

KARO 
Extra Quality 
To meet the demand for more delicate flavor and 
color.” 


This is delicately put, since neither the 
glucose nor the refiner’s sirup used in com- 
pounding Karo would or could be consumed 
as food if they were presented to the con- 
sumer separately. I cannot therefore shed 
any tears over the hardship that would be 


visited upon the Corn Products Company 
should it prove ultimately that the million 
of dollars that they have expended to de- 
ceive the people of this country by false 
advertising, has been expended in vain. 


Some Salient and Startling Facts 


The brief which I submitted to the De- 
partment of Agriculture was submitted for 
inspection to the experts of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company, immediately upon its re- 
ception by the secretary. They not only 
inspected it but made a stenographic copy 
of it, and carried it to their offices. When 
the food commissioner of Wisconsin wished 
to use. my brief to defend his state against 
the suit brought by the Corn Products Com- 
pany, he was refused the copy for which 
he asked. It was only after a year and 
through the mediation of Congressman 
Nelson of Wisconsin that he was permitted 
to secure a copy. The two members of the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection who 
signed the original order with me denying 
the Corn Products Company the use of the 
name “corn sirup,” subsequently wrote ex- 
tensive briefs sustaining the opposite view, 
which briefs were never submitted to me 
and which I never saw until they were pub- 
lished in the report of the Moss committee. 
Thus, under the powerful influence of the 
Corn Products Company, not only was the 
state commissioner, most interested, denied 
a copy of my brief, but it was promptly sub- 
mitted to the Corn Products Company. 
Without the presentation of a single addi- 
tional fact over that already in the posses- 
sion of the Board, two members of the 
Board, Dunlap and McCabe, not by any 
action of that body but individually and 
secretly, repudiated their original con- 
victions. 

The original food inspection decision, 
signed by McCabe, Dunlap and myself 
and approved by the secretary of agricul- 
ture on November 12, 1907, and stating that 
in the opinion of the Board corn sirup was 
not a satisfactory synonym for either 
glucose or glucose mixed with sugar cane 
products, was withdrawn by the secretary 
of agriculture after said decision had been 
put in type. On February 15, 1908, three 
months later, the decision now in vogue was 
issued over the signature of the three secre- 
taries (agriculture, commerce and labor, and 
the treasury) reversing the first one in every 
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particular, allowing glucose to be called corn 
sirup, and a mixture of glucose and refiner’s 
sirup to be labeled “Corn sirup with cane 
flavor.”” This revised decision was printed 
and issued without being referredin any way, 
shape or form to the Bureau of Chemistry, 
through which Bureau all such decisions 
were ordinarily printed and promulgated. 

The part that President Roosevelt played 
in this matter, I do not know, but that he 
took a strong stand in favor of the Corn 
Products Company is certain. It may have 
been his order or desire that changed the 
opinions of my colleagues on the Board. 
By what authority the three secretaries, 
who are empowered to make rules and regu- 
lations, decided what was misbranding and 
what was not, does not appear; certainly 


no such authority was conferred on them 
by the law. But the fact remains that at 
the instigation of this powerful combina- 
tion, the Corn Products Company, the whole 
purpose and intent of the law were changed 
and they were granted protection in their 
continued misrepresentations of their prod- 
uct to the public. 

The whole procedure in this case from 
November 12, 1907, until the reversal of the 
original ruling was conducted with a satanic 
secrecy in so far as the chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry was concerned, and illustrates 
in an alarming manner, for the future of 
our country, the sinister and coercive power 
of mercenary interests over those who in 
their official capacity are set to guard the 
interests of the people. 


Out of Dr. Wiley’s Mail Bag 


Readers’ Questions Concerning Foods and Drugs Answered, by the Doctor 


A Sham Shampoo 


Will you kindly inform me if Canthrox is com- 
posed of anything that would be injurious to the 
scalp or hair or cause the latter to fallout? G. NV. D. 


Canthrox is almost half soap, and con- 
tains about 12 per cent. of borax and 25 per 
cent. of sodium carbonate (common wash- 
ing soda). It cannot be said to be injurious 
in the sense that it is poisonous, but it is 
injurious to the hair in that it is so drying, 
and removes the oils from the scalp and 
hair so completely that its continued use 
cannot fail to be disastrous. The dry fluffy 
effect, with quick drying, is due to this 
action on the part of the strong alkali on 
the natural oil of the scalp and hair, which 
is so essential to its healthfulness and growth. 
One correspondent writes: “I used it once 
and it made my hair so brittle that I was 
afraid to comb it till I had washed it again. 
And a woman told me that she was com- 
pelled to have her scalp treated as all her 
hair was falling out and breaking off. I 
then asked her what she had been using 
as a shampoo and she said she used Can- 
throx for a long while, but ‘no more for 
her’.””, No woman would continually wash 
her hair in borax, as the drying effect is 
well known. Canthrox furnishes a shining 
example of the common practice of combin- 
ing well-known ingredients under a fancy 
“distinctive” name and selling them at a 
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large price, with more or less injurious re- 
sults to the buyer’s purse and person. You 
pay ten times the price of the ingredients, 
at a modest estimate, for a box of Canthrox. 


A Vain Plea for Pure Molasses 


Would like to have you tell me if you can where 
we can purchase pure molasses which does not 
contain sulphur dioxid or other chemicals or adult- 
erants. D. R. P., Maine. 


I regret to say that I cannot tell you how 
to obtain molasses that is pure and free 
from sulphur. The decisions of the federal 
government permitting the use of sulphur, 
without even a notice on the label, makes it 
impossible to control this in any way. The 
further decision permitting any molasses, 
even of the lowest grade, such as “black- 
strap,’ to be called New Orleans molasses, 
which was formerly a sign of quality, further 
complicates the matter. These decisions 
have resulted in debasing this product and 
making it almost impossible to obtain a 
high-grade article. I can only suggest that 
if you will appeal to the highest grade dealer 
or grocer in your vicinity, he will be able 
to obtain for you the best that the market 
offers. This is one of the many subjects 
on which I found myself utterly at variance 
with the policy of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I regret that I can be of no 
practical assistance to you in the matter. 
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Linda Hull Larned 


A Department of the Magazine Devoted to the Preparation and 
Serving of the Daily Food 


The Consulting Editor for December is 


LINDA HULL LARNED 
Author of “ The Hostess of To-Day” 


Just a word with the housewife: All recipes printed in this depart- 
ment have been tested for or by the editors, and, if followed with 
care, can be depended upon to give satisfactory results. Unless 
otherwise specified, the recipes are designed to serve from four to 
six persons. Level measurements are used without exception. The 
editors are here to help you. Please feel free to write to me ques- 
tions, suggestions and criticisms. And be as clear and definite as 
possible in your communications. Address 
Cecilia K. Bradt, Associate Editor, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


‘The Food Value of the Peanut 


By Gertrude R. Lombard 


were considered of 

littlevalue inthediet, 
being principally eaten 
salied, as a relish, and in 
the form of candy. Asa 
result of the growing 
popularity of vegetarian- 
ism, the demand for nuts 
is increasing and the fol- 
lowing data, compiled 
from bulletins issued by 
the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 


former years nuts 


indicate the value of the | 


peanut as an economical 
and nutritious food. 
Another reason for the 
increasing demand for 
nuts, and more especially 
for peanuts, is their 
relative cheapness as 
sources of nourishment 
and energy. Even com- 
pared with such staple 


foods as bread and beans, 


peanuts supply protein 
and energy very cheaply, 
and so form an econom- 
ical and satisfactory oc- 


Protein: 29.3 


| Carbo- 
hydrates: 171 


2500 cavories 


PER POUND 


The food value of peanut butter (upper 

figure) and the whole peanut, indicated 

in diagrams from the charts of the 

United States Department of Agricul- 

ture. Prepared by C. F. Langworthy, 

Expert in Charge of Nutrition In- 
vestigations 


casional substitute for 
meat. For instance, ten 
cents’ worth of peanuts 
at seven cents a pound 
will furnish more than 
twice the protein and six 
times more energy than 
could be bought by the 
same expenditure for a 
porterhouse steak at 
twenty-five cents a 
pound. While -physiolo- 
gists consider that a day’s 
rations should furnish 
the average mature per- 
son with 2,250 calories, 
or units, of energy, ten 
cents’ worth of peanuts 
at seven cents a pound 
supply 2,767 calories. 
This, of course, means 
good peanuts with the 
shells on. 

One reason for our 
tardiness in apprecia- 
ting the nutritive value 
of nuts is their reputa- 
tion for indigestibility. 
The edible portion of 
nuts, with few exceptions, 
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is greatly concentrated food, containing 
little water and much fat. In general, too, 
they are rich in protein; peanuts, for in- 
stance, are nearly 30 per cent. protein. But, 
while it is undoubtedly true that nut pro- 
tein as ordinarily eaten is not so easily or so 
completely digested as meat protein, yet it 
is safe to say that the discomfort from eating 
them is largely due to insufficient mastica- 
tion, and to the fact that nuts are often 
eaten when not needed, as after a hearty 
meal or late at night. The popular belief 
that a little salt with nuts prevents digestive 
disturbance is not corroborated by actual 
investigations, although the salt undoubt- 
edly makes them more palatable. 

Experiments with fruit and nut diets have 
indicated that nut protein is fairly well 
assimilated by the average healthy person. 
For instance, a university student, though 
entirely unaccustomed to such fare, gradu- 
ally changed from an ordinary mixed diet 
to one of fruit and nuts, which he followed 
for some time without any loss of health or 
strength. I remember one of our professors 
at college who enjoyed the reputation for 
living almost exclusively on a diet of fruit 
and nuts was one of the most virile and 
energetic members of the faculty. 

Since nuts are relished by most persons, 
are nutritious, and may be readily used by 
themselves, and in various palatable com- 
binations as an integral part of the diet, they 
have a legitimate place on the bill of fare. 
But being such a concentrated food, their 
proper place in the diet is a matter for more 
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careful consideration than is the case with 
many of the ordinary food materials. A 
certain bulkiness of the diet is conducive t: 
its normal assimilation, and too concen- 
trated nutriment is often the cause of di- 
gestive disturbance. Therefore nuts lik« 
the peanut, rich in concentrated protein, are 
most advantageously used in connection 
with more bulky carbohydrate foods, sucl: 
as fruits, bread, vegetables, crackers, etc 
They should constitute an integral part o/ 
the menu, rather than supplement an al- 
ready abundant meal. Persons who wisl. 
to live on vegetable foods and dairy prod 
ucts or any form of vegetarian or fruitariar 
diet can look to the peanut for a consider- 
able portion of their total nutritive material. 

There are a number of prepared nut foods 
on the market; and while the nutritive ma- 
terial in such special preparations cannot be 
greater than the nuts from which they are 
made, the food may be better fitted for 
ready assimilation. Moreover, nut butters 
and similar foods give a pleasant variety to 
the diet, and are relished by many who 
would not care for the unprepared nut. 
Peanut oil belongs commercially in the 
same class as cottonseed and olive oils, and, 
like them, may be used as salad oil and for 
culinary purposes. Such oil is practically 
pure fat, has a very high fuel value, and 
may constitute an important energy-yield- 
ing constituent of the diet. 

In concocting peanut dishes very effective 
combinations can be made with other nuts, 
with popcorn or puffed rice. Mashed 
turnips or carrots can be made more 
“tasty”’ by stirring in a cupful of pea 
nuts that have been through a meat 
grinder. Here are a number of pea- 
nut recipes that have been found 
highly satisfactory. 


Peanut Rolls 


Mix and sift to- 
gether two cupfuls 
of white flour, two 

\ cupfulsof graham 

or entire wheat 
flour, eight tea- 
spoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, and 
one and a hali 
teaspoonfuls of salt. 

Dissolve half a 


Peanut rolls, photographed from “life”’ 
in the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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c pful of peanut but- 
t.r in one and a half 
cupfuls of cold water 
and stir into the dry ingredients. Add one 
cupful of chopped peanuts and roll three- 
jourths of an inch thick. Cut out and bake 
ir fifteen or twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


\/acaroni and Peanuts 


Cook one cupful of macaroni, broken into 
one inch pieces, in boiling salted water until 
icnder; drain and pour cold water through 
it to separate the pieces. Then add cream 
sauce made with four tablespoonfuls.each of 
butter and flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper and two 
cupfuls of milk, and two cupfuls of chopped 
peanuts. Pour into a buttered baking dish, 
cover with buttered crumbs and bake until 
golden brown in color. 


Cabbage and Peanut Salad 


Shred a small cabbage very finely or chop, 
ii desired. Mix thoroughly with a boiled 
salad dressing. Just before serving, add one 
cupful of salted peanuts freed from their 
skins. Serve very cold. 


Peanut Hash 


Cream one tablespoonful of peanut butter 
with enough cold water to make a smooth 
paste, add three-quarters of a cupful of 
cround peanuts, and two cupfuls of finely 
chopped cooked potatoes. Mix well, then add 
one-half a teaspoonful of salt and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper, with sufficient milk 


A Christmas dinner table, a dainty home arrangement, 
showing one cover laid for the meal. By Virginia 
Carter Lee 


or water to moisten. 
Melt one tablespoon- 
ful of butter in a hot 
frying pan, simmer in it a teaspoonful of 
finely minced onion for two minutes; add 
the potatoes and nuts and cook, with mod- 
erate heat, until a brown crust has formed 
over the bottom, as in making corned beef 
hash. Turn out upon a platter and serve. 


-Date and Peanut Pudding 


Dates and peanuts make an exceptionally 
good combination. Beat two eggs well, add 
one cupful of granulated sugar, one cupful of 
peanuts finely chopped, one-third of a cupful 
of flour sifted with one teaspoonful of baking 
powder and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. 
Turn into a large layer cake pan, buttered, 
and bake in a moderate oven about one hour. 
When cool turn out upon a flat serving dish, 
sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice and cover with whipped cream. 


Peanut Mayonnaise 
Into a cupful of mayonnaise dressing beat 


sufficient peanut butter, a little at a time, 
to flavor it. Place a teaspoonful of the 


' dressing on any desired salad. This is espe- 


cially good for halved tomatoes. 
Peanut Sandwiches 


Moisten one-fourth cupful of peanut but- 
ter with sufficient thinned mayonnaise to 
make a smooth paste. Add one-fourth 
cupful of ‘finely chopped peanuts and spread 
upon slices of brown bread. 
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Candies Easily Made at Home 


Some New Fudges and Honey Confections 


preparation of homemade candy, but 

the confectioner’s thermometer will 
prove a wise investment as the results ob- 
tained through its use greatly facilitate the 
work. Before attempting to make candy, 
be sure that all the necessary materials are 
prepared, measured or weighed and that the 
utensils required are ready for immediate use. 

The ever popular fudge is perhaps the 
most easily and quickly prepared home- 
made confection. It is always a success if 
it is cooked to just the right stage, and if it 
is beaten until creamy. 

In candy making the various sweet sub- 
stances are blended. A pleasing addi- 
tion to confectionery is honey, and 
it can be used to advantage in 
cake and pastry also. Because 
of the predominance of sugar 
in honey, less of the other 
sweetening substances 
should be used. A little 
salt improves all candy 
in which much salted 
butter is not used. 


N O special apparatus is necessary in the 


Victoria Fudge 


Boil together, with- 
out stirring, three- 
fourths of a cupful of 
cream or milk, one-fourth 
cupful of butter and three 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
until it will form a soft ball 
when tested in cold water. Take 
from the fire, beat until creamy, 
then add one-fourth cupful each 
of candied cherries, figs and can- 


died pineapple, cut in pieces, and Victoria fudge, a very 
one cupful of coconut. Flavor  - 4élicate confection 


with rose or almond extract and 
pour into a buttered pan. Cut* in strips 
when partly cool. 


Pineapple Marshmallows 


Heat two cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful 
of water and half a cupful of honey over a 
slow fire. Then boil rapidly until it threads, 
and add eighteen marshmallows, cut in 
pieces, and the beaten whites of two eggs. 
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Beat until the mixture is creamy, then ad 
one cupful of chopped candied pineapple. 
When quite firm pour into an oiled pan an 
cut into squares. Roll in cornstarch anc 
powdered sugar. 


Fruit Fudge 


Boil three cupfuls of granulated suga: 
three teaspoonfuls of cocoa, three-quarter 
of a cupful of milk and one tablespoonful o/ 
butter. When it will form a soft ball in 
cold water, add one-half cupful each o/ 
chopped raisins and nuts, one-quarter 
of a cupful of coconut and three-quarters 

of a cupful of figs, cut in small pieces. 
Pour into a buttered pan and when 
partly cool, mark into squares. 


Peanut Fudge 


Boil three cupfuls of 
brown sugar with one cup- 
ful of milk until a soft ball 
can be formed in cold 
water; take from the fire, 
add two tablespoonfuls 
of peanut butter and 
beat until creamy. 
Pour into a buttered 
pan and mark in 

squares when cool. 


Popcorn Fudge 


_ Put a quantity of 
freshly popped corn 
through the meat grinder. 
Boil together two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of corn syrup, one-half cupful 
of water and a quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, until a little past the 
soft ball stage. Remove from the fire and 
pour upon the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs; beat untilsmooth. Into this quantity 
of syrup put two and one-half cupfuls of 
the ground popcorn; pour into a buttere< 
pan, and when partly cold mark in squares. 


Coffee Fudge 


Boil together two cupfuls of granulate: 
sugar and one cupful of strong coffee, wit) 
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one tablespoonful of butter or one 
tal lespoonful of rich cream, and a 
sp-ck of salt, until it forms a 
thiead. Remove from the fire and 
be.t until smooth and creamy. 
Pour into a buttered pan and mark 
into squares when partly cool. 


C/ colate Fudge with Peanut Butter 
‘ollow directions for peanut 
fu ze, cooking two squares of choco- 
lat, grated, with the sugar and milk. 
Kringle Dates 
‘ash dates, wipe and remove stones, 
Fi! with fruit fudge, press together, and 


ro! in granulated sugar. 


Muple Marshmallow Fudge 


,oil two cupfuls of maple syrup, three- 
fourths of a cupful of milk, and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg until the mixture 
reaches the soft ball stage, then beat until 
creamy and pour into a buttered pan con- 
taining cut-up marshmallows. 


Honey Puffs 


boil three cupfuls of sugar and one cup- 
ful of cream; when it will almost thread, 
add one-fourth cupful of honey. When it 
reaches the soft ball stage, take from the 
fire and beat the stiffly beaten white of 
an egg into it. Beat one minute and add 


Cherry foams (imagine the red tips) 


Honey puffs, which are “dee-licious” 


half a cupful each of finely chopped nut 
meats and chopped candied pineapple. 
Beat until firm and creamy and shape into 
balls between the fingers with a wet nap- 
kin, then cool. A speck of salt adds to 
the flavor. 


Pineapple Rings 


Select a pineapple that has been canned 
whole, and cut into rings one-fourth of an 
inch thick, or use sliced canned pineapple. 
Simmer in a thick syrup until it is firm and 
candied. Remove from the syrup and 
place them in a draining pan that has been 
well greased. When dry, dip the rings in 
melted sweet chocolate and sprinkle with 
grated nut meats. 


Cherry Foams 


Boil two cupfuls of granulated sugar and 
one-half cupful of water without stirring 
until the syrup will 
thread. Add one- 
quarter teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla and 
pour it slowly upon 
the beaten whites 
of two eggs, beat- 
ing continuously 
until stiff enough 
to drop from a tea- 
spoon upon butter 
paper. Before the 
candies cool, press 
one-half of a can- 
died cherry into 
the top of each. If 
preferred, beat 
cherries into the 
candy and when 
creamy pour it 
into buttered pans. 
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What to Eat in December 


Every-day Materials Combined to Form A ppetizing and Economical Bills of Fare 


These menus are merely suggestive. Dishes are selected with reference to the season, to their moderate cost, the 
food value and attractive uses. Some thought is given to the use of left-overs, but left-over material can be estimate | 
only, as the amount of food available for use a second time weg pe largely u “on the method of wes: the skill of the 
housekeeper, and the size of the family. The bills of fare may be used as a whole or in part, and he a s 
may be served at soos. the luncheons being substituted for suppers. Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk will | 


found on pages 849 


Sunbdap Wiednesdap Saturday 
December Ist December 4th December 7th 


BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges a 


Oranges 
Uncooked cereal Cereal 
Creamed codfish on toast Scrambled eggs Broiled honeycomb tripe 
Coffee Corn cake Biscuits 
Coffee Coffee 
DINNER . 
LUNCHEON 
Roast bee LUNCHEON 
Mashed Apple fritters Waffles 
y Cream of cauliflower soup Baked appl 
“ pples 
Lettuce with) French Grossing Raisin bread Tea 
Vanilla ice cream ‘ake Cocoa 
Coffee DINNER 
DINNER 
SUPPER Lamb chops 
Cold roast pork Creamed potatoes 
*Savory cheese rusks . Baked potatoes a beans 
reserves Corn fritters Cauliflower salad Carrot salad 
Sponge cake *Caramel rice and apple pudding Tapioca cream 
Coffee Coffee 


Wonday Thursday Sunbdap 
December 2nd December 5th December 8th 


BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST 
Appl ples 
Uncooked cereal 
- Grapefruit Broiled bacon Broiled ham 
jausages Biscuit Baked potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


LUNCHEON 


LUNCHEON 
soufé Roast duck 
biscuits Currant jelly 
Turkey soup pm Mashed potatoes 
Cake Tea *Fried celery, creamed onions 
Tea Date souffié 
Coffee 


DINNER 


*Nut and cheese roast SUPPER 
2 Boiled rice 
“4 Beef en casserole Creamed salsify *Shrimps in chafing dish 
7 Tomato jelly salad - *Apple dumplings with maple Preserves 
*Fig and one cobbler hard sauce : Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Tuesday Friday Wondap 
December 3rd December 6th December 9th 


BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Bananas Stewed prunes 


ere: 
Omelet 
Coffee 


Rolls 


Baked apples 
Fried mush with maple syrup 
Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


LUNCHEON 


LUNCHEON 
: Macaroni and tomato Cheese croquettes 
a *Baked celery with cheese Muffins Sugar conden 
a Chocolate sponge cake Preserves Tea 
Tea Tea 


DINNER 


DINNER 


DINNER 
Cream of celery soup Lamb stew with dumpling~ 
oast pork with stuffed aes *Broiled oysters 4 la Francaise Fried parsnips 
es potatoes Date and apple salad Beet salad 
Coffee jelly; Almond cream pie Fig pudding, vanilla sauce 
Coffee Coffee. 
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Tuesday 
December 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled mackerel 
Corn cakes 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Gingerbread 
Tea 


DINNER 


Duchess potatoes 
Spinach 
Seallo tomatoes 
Br ad pu 


Wednesday 
December 11th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Duck sow 
*Cheese mu 
Tea 


DINNER 
Roast stuffed veal 
\lashed potatoes 
Peas 
Creamed celery 
‘each tarts 


Coffee 


Thursday 
December 12th 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 
Cold roast veal 
Spiced peaches 

ayer 
Tea 


DINNER 
Hamburg steak 


-Cabbage and apple salad 
Raisin puffs, v a sauce 
Coffee 


Friday 
December 13th 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 


Buttered toast 
offee 


LUNCHEON 


Sweet potato toast 
Apple sauce 
Cookies 


Tea 
DINNER 
Boiled halibut 
\lollandaise sauce 


l’olatoes with parsiey 
String beans 


iquant_ scrambled eggs 
Biscuit 


Co!’ roast duck, apple sauce 


ae! fruit sauce 


What to Kat 


in 
December 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found on pages 
4 = 


Saturday 
Décember 14th 


BREAKFAST 
Minced meat on toast 


LUNCHEON 
Liver and bacon 


DINNER 


Halibut loaf 
French fried potatoes 
Spinac 


Corn 
Steamed cranberry pudding, 


December 15th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 


DINNER 


Bouillon 
Boiled fowl with oyster sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Squi 
Celery 
ice cream 
ut cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Pyramid salad 


ot biscuit 
Maple syrup 
Chocolate 


Wondayp 
December 16th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed figs 


Uncooked cereal 
Eggs 4 la goldenrod 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Kippered herring in ramekins 
Spice cake 


DINNER 


Corn 
Bread sticks 
and salad 
Stuffed celery 
Chocolate cream pie 
Coffee 


Cuesdap 
December 17th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cantey soup with rice 


iscult 
Maple ae sauce 
ea 


DINNER 


Tomato soup 
Boiled ham 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Lima beans 
Cranberry pie 
offee 


December 18th 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 
Cream of spinach soup 
Coconut layer cake 
Cocoa 
DINNER 


Roast lamb 
Mashed potatoes 
String bean salad 

Apricot trifle 
Coffee 


Thursday 
December 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed apples 
Bread omelet 

Graham muffins 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Ham timbales 
Biscuit 
Tea 
DINNER 


Hashed lamb wom English walnut 
ats 
Candied sweet pota toes 


ad 
ruit jelly 
Coffee 


Friday 
December 20th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 


Cereal 
Minced ham on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Banana and endive salad 


Peanut biscuit 
Chocolate 


DINNER 


Fish chowder 
Orange, chestnut and raisin salad 
Cheese wafers 
Shrewsbury turnovers 
Coffee 
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Saturday 
December 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Cereal 
‘ream: tatoes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed sweét potatoes - 
Biscuits 
Preserves 
Tea 


DINNER 


Braised tongue, caper sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Parsnip fritters 
Creamed lima beans 
Coconut blanc mange 
Coffee 


Sunday 
December 22nd 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Cream toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Beefsteak with onions 
Mashed potatoes 
Squas 
Celery and nut salad 
Orange ice 
Angel cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
Sweetbread in ramekins 
Rolls 


Preserves 
Marshmallow cake - Tea 


December 23rd 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Ce 


Poached cass on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Breaded tongue, tomato sauce 
Scalloped potatoes 
Jake 
Tea 
DINNER 


Steak en casserole 
eg and celery salad 
zemon jelly with 
soft custard sauce 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
December 24th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Uncooked cereal 
Creamed dried beef on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cream tomato soup 
nuts 
Cheese 
Tea 


DINNER 
Mutton chops 
Griddled sweet potatoes 


Brussels sprouts 
Rice pudding Coffee 
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Wednesday 
December 25th 
(Christmas Day) 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
al 


Cere 
Broiled bacon 
Biscuits 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Consommé 
Roast goose, apple sauce 
Olives Celery 
Mashed potatoes Onions 
Baked 
Plum pudding, hard sauce 
nce pie 
Fruit Nuts Raisins 
Crackers Cheese 
_ Coffee 


SUPPER 
Secallo: oysters 
Biscuit 


Christmas cakes 
Chocolate with whipped cream 


Chursdap 
December 26th 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 
Cream toast 
Cake 


Chocolate 
DINNER 
Cold roast goose 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed celery 
Cream cheese and currant salad 
Fruit 
Cotfee 


Friday 
December 27th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Potato soup 
Baked apples Tea 
DINNER 
Baked whitefish 
Boiled potatoes 


Scalloped tomatoes 
Mince turnovers 
‘offee 


Saturday 
December 28th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
ereal 


LUNCHEON 
Corn soup 
Crisp crackers 
Toasted English muffins 
Marmalade 
Tea 
DINNER 


Beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 


Prune soufflé Coffee 


Sunday 
December 29th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked 
erea 


DINNER 


Roast leinb Currant jelly 
Potato croquettes 
Carrot and peas Hollandaise 
Lettuce with cheese 


dress’ 
Nesselrode pudding 
Cake Coffe: 
SUPPER 


Jellied ham salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Fudge cake Tea 


Wondap 
December 30th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Uncooked cereal 
Buckwheat cakes 


LUNCHEON 
Baked bean soup 
Coffee bread 
Tea 
DINNER 

Stewed lamb with sweet potatocs 

Succotash 

and pepper salad 

scalloped — pu ding, hard 


Tuesday 
December 31st 


BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Omelet 
Toast Coffer 
LUNCHEON 
Turkish pilaf 
Spiced peaches 
Cocoa 
DINNER 


Pork chops 
Sweet potato soufflé 


Rolls 
; 
Brown bread Coffve 
, 
Oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Coffee 
Coffe 
String beans 
Apple salad 
Chocolate ice cream 
Layer cake Coflve 


atoes 


ad 


hard 


Orange Blossoms 


Peel an orange and spread the sections apart 
‘vom the top, about halfway down. Fill 

vith ice cream and ornament with 
mall pieces of candied cherries 


Recipes for December Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 846-848 


Savery Cheese Rusks 


Grate one and a-half cupfuls of strong 
cheese, add one teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
three tablespoonfuls of olive oil and two 
tablespoonfuls of. mild vinegar. If the 
\inegar is strong, use only one tablespoon- 
ful. Season highly with Worcestershire 
sauce, salt and paprika. Add one-eighth of 
« teaspoonful of soda and beat all together 
until creamy. Spread on rounds of rusk or 
plain bread and brown in a very hot oven. 


Baked Celery with Cheese 


Wash celery, cut in one-inch pieces and 
cook in boiling salted, water until tender. 
rain and reserve stock. With it make a 
sauce, using four tablespoonfuls of butter and 
iourtablespoonfuls of flour. Add the drained 
celery, half a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
‘caspoonful of pepper and half a cupful of 
srated cheese. Pour into a buttered baking- 
(lish, cover with buttered crumbs and bake 
until the crumbs are delicately browned. 


ig-A pple “Cobbler” 


Nearly fill a buttered baking-dish with 
‘qual amounts of chopped figs and sliced 
pples, arranging them in layers; add half.a 


cupful of water and cover with biscuit dough 
about three-fourths of aninchthick. Placeon 
the range, cover tightly with a pan and let it 
simmer for twenty or twenty-five minutes, 
being careful that the pudding does not burn. 
Lift the cover carefully and try the crust. 
When done, make an opening in the middle of 
the crust and pour in another half cupful of 
water to which has been added one cupful 
of scraped maple sugar and a tablespoonful of 
butter. Sprinkle a little of the maple sugar 
over the top of the pudding before serving it. 


A pple Stuffed for Roast Pork 


Add a bay leaf, one teaspoonful of minced 
onion, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
cayenne pepper to two and a half cupfuls of 
white stock; simmer for twenty minutes 
and strain. Pare and core ten tart apples. 
Place in the bottom of an agate pan; pour 
the strained stock over them and simmer 
until they can be pierced with a fork; care- 
fully remove them from the stock and set 
aside to cool. Blanch two cupfuls of chest- 
nut meats, slice, cover with the stock, add 
four teaspoonfuls of currant jelly and sim- 
mer until tender. If the meats are too moist, 
drain. Fill the center of the apples with the 
chestnut mixture and serve with roast pork. 
This recipe will serve a dozen persons. 
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Caramelized Rice and Apple Pudding 


Caramelize one cupful of sugar in an agate 
saucepan. Add three cupfuls of boiling 
water; simmer and, stir frequently until 
smooth, then add half a cupful of thor- 
oughly washed rice. Boil for five minutes 
and turn into a pudding-dish into which 
have been sliced five pared cooking apples. 
Place in a hot oven and stir down frequently 
until the rice is soft. Bake five minutes 
longer. Serve cold with cream. 


Maple Hard Sauce 


Add one tablespoonful of butter, creamed, 
to three tablespoonfuls of powdered maple 
sugar; beat together until creamy, then add 
one teaspoonful of thick, sweet cream and 
beat hard for five minutes. Chill before 
serving. Maple syrup may be used by 
boiling it with half its quantity of water 
until it will make a soft ball when a lit- 
tle is dropped into cold water. Stir until 
grainy and let it harden; then grate or 
grind to a powder. 


Broiled Oysters a la Frangaise 


Butter ten scallop shells and place four or 
five oysters in each. Mince one large onion, 
and half a clove of garlic and cook in five 
tablespoonfuls of butter until a delicate 
brown. Add oyster liquor, previously 
drained from the oysters, with half a cup- 
ful of water, one cupful of crisp bread 
crumbs, and one teaspoonful of minced 
parsley; season with salt, pepper and 
cayenne. ‘Mix thoroughly and fill scallop 
shells. Dot them with bits of butter and 
place shells on a tin sheet. Broil quickly 
and serve at once. 


Piquant Scrambled Eggs 


Cut two stalks of celery into small pieces, 
add a slice of chopped onion and cook in 
boiling salted water until tender; drain, 
dredge lightly with flour and sauté in 
butter until brown. Beat four eggs, add 
three tablespoonfuls of milk, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a few grains of paprika 
and a tablespoonful of minced parsley; 
pour into the pan containing. the celery 
and cook, stirring constantly, until the 
whole is a light, creamy mass. Serve on 


Recipes for December Bills of Fare 


triangles of hot toast, garnishing with water- 
cress and a few grilled sardines. 


Fried Celery 


Make a batter with two cupfuls of flour 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, well 
sifted together, one and a half cupfuls of 
milk, two well-beaten eggs, half a cupful of 
melted butter and a speck of salt. Cut as 
many stocks of celery as desired in pieces 
three or four inches in length, and cook in 
boiling salted water until tender. Drain 
and let dry on a platter; dip them into the 
batter until well coated and fry in hot fat 
until brown. Serve on a flat dish with a 
border of celery leaves. 


Savory Shrimps in Chafing Dish 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter in the 
blazer and add two or three drops of onion 
juice; add one cupful of cream and one cup- 
ful of boiled rice. Shred one can of shrimps 
which have been well washed in cold water 
and add to the mixture. When thoroughly 
heated, add half of a cupful of tomato 
catsup. Season with salt, and pepper if 
necessary, and serve on crackers or toast. 


Nut and Cheese Roast 


Cook two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
onion in one tablespoonful of butter and a 
little water until tender. Mix onecupful each 
of grated cheese, chopped English walnuts 
and soft stale bread crumbs together and 
moisten with the water in which the onion has 
been cooked; add salt, pepper and the juice 
of halfalemon. Pour into a shallow baking- 
dish and bake in the oven until brown. 


Cheese Muffins 


Add one-quarter cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt to one cupful of milk and one cup- 
ful of water, scald together. Cool until 
lukewarm and add half a cake of yeast dis- 
solved in one-quarter cupful of lukewarm 
water, one beaten egg and four cupfuls of 
flour. Beat thoroughly, cover and let rise 
until light; beat again; fill buttered muffin 
pans two-thirds full and sprinkle with grated 
cheese. Let rise until pans are full and bake 
twenty-five minutes in a hot oven. 
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Better Meat for Less Money 


By Louis D. Hall 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois 
III. The Relative Economy of Meat 


In our November number, Prof. Hall discussed the selection of meat, indicated by its general ap- 


pearance. In this, the third of the series of articles on the subject, data are given which will prove of 
value to the housekeeper in the selection of the proper cuts for her use. The tables showing the 
weights and prices per pound, will be particularly useful to those with a limited knowledge of the subject. 


of quality and nutritive value a cut 
of meat may be, it does not fill the 
b: | unless it represents our money’s worth. 
Avd how shall we know whether the value 
w- receive is commensurate with the price 
We pay? 
Che first indication of the food value of 
a siven cut is its proportion of total edible 
meat to waste bone, skin, rind, gristle and 
other inedible parts. Generally speaking, 
this proportion is greatest in pork, similar 
in beef and mutton, less in lamb and least 
in veal; and, other conditions being equal, 
it is, of course, greater in fat cuts than in 
lean ones. It also varies widely in different 
cuts from the same carcass, depending main- 
ly upon their percentages of bone, which 
range from zero, in boneless cuts, up to 75 
per cent. or more in some of the soup bones. 
Next, we wish to know how much of the 
edible meat is lean and fat; respectively. 
Their relative importance depends upon the 
class of cut under consideration, and, too, 
upon the caprice of the consumer. Thus, in 
comparing steaks and roasts, lean meat is a 
large factor, and many people are prone to 
ignore the fat entirely. In cuts used for 
boiling and stewing, the total amount of 
boneless meat (lean and fat) is a more nearly 
correct criterion; while in the case of joints 
used for soups and broths, even the bones 
have a recognized value; and in no case 
should they be considered as clear waste, 
because they contribute not only to the 
flavor, but also, more or less, to the food 
substance of all cuts in which they are 
contained. 


N“ matter how good in all the points 


Recent Investigations 


A complete study of nutritive values in- 
volves not only the proportions of lean, fat 
and bone, but also the fact that fat is two 


and one-fourth times as valuable as lean in 
units of energy and that both the lean and 
the fat of different kinds and cuts of meat 
differ in the relative amounts of water, dry 
substance, protein, mineral matter and 
flavoring substances they contain. Minute 
studies along this line have been made at the 
University of Illinois, by Dr. H. S. Grindley, 
A. D. Emmett and their associates and 
intensely interesting data obtained. But in 
view of the fact that, in general, the varia- 
tions noted as to chemical composition and 
digestibility correspond closely to the varia- 
tions in the relative amounts of visible lean, 
fat and bone, the latter basis will answer 
our purpose. 

It would seem that market prices of the 
different cuts would adjust themselves, in 
general, to their relative food values. 
Whether or not that is the case may be 
judged, roughly, by comparing representa- 
tive retail prices of the respective cuts with 
the proportion of lean, fat and bone which 
they contain. A series of comprehensive 
investigations along this line has been con- 
ducted at the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (Bulletin t58). It will suffice 
to summarize the conclusions by saying that 
the proportions of lean and of total meat, 
respectively, in the various cuts of beef, 
veal, mutton and pork do not correspond to 
their retail prices; but, on the other hand, 
the net cost of lean meat and that of lean 
and fat combined, vary almost directly with 
the market price of the cut; so that, in 
general, the higher the price paid the more 
expensive is the meat in terms of food in- 
gredients. 

This means that public demand, which 
largely regulates the relative prices of 
different cuts, is based upon such points as 
tenderness, general appearance and con- 
venience of cooking, rather than upon the 
actual nutritive value of the meat. And it 
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ae er? The “beef creature,” marked off to show the retail cuts 


Sheep or lamb, marked to show the retail cuts 


These are the cuts generally made in the Middle W. est. 


Steans 


In many places, particularly smaller towns, the chuck, 


shoulders and leg cuts are used still more largely for steaks and chops than is shown here. In the East, roasts ar: 
more popular and the style of cutting is adapted to the use of larger cuts. Variations of the methods of cutting 
illustrated ap ply chiefly to the shoulder and leg cuts. Large cuts, in general, are more economical than small ones 


shows most convincingly the possibility of 
curtailing the cost without sacrificing quali- 
ty, if one knows how to recognize good meat. 


Choosing the Daily Meat 


What kind of meat shall we have for din- 
ner? This ever-recurring question usually 
is settled by ordering porterhouse, sirloin 
or round steak, pork or lamb chops, or veal 
cutlets, occasionally a beef roast and once 
in a great while some “boiling meat,” not 
that the cut chosen is desired especially, but 
because no other comes to mind that par- 
ticularly appeals to one’s fancy. Appetizing 
cuts in ample variety are always at our 
command, but a rational and satisfying 
selection can be made only by one who is 
reasonably familiar with the list of meats 
obtainable in the market. 

Retail cuts of meat are classified accord- 
ing to several different standards. Some 
are satisfied to group them simply as tender 


and tough meats. Others grade the differ. 
ent cuts as first, second, third and fourth 
quality, according to their degree of genera! 
excellence. Likewise, taking the market 
price as a basis, the classes may be desig- 
nated high, medium, or low priced, as the 
case may be. The location of tlie cuts in 
the carcass is another means of fixing their 
names in mind, learning them'in consecutive 
order from neck to rump. To some people 
the species of the meat is of first conse- 
quence, so they choose, primarily, between 
beef, mutton and pork; or, perhaps, be- 
tween “flesh, fish and fowl”; and occasion- 
ally. it is ““Hobson’s choice”—lamb, ram, 
sheep or mutton. 

But none of these classifications fully 
covers the case from the standpoint of the 
housekeeper. For her purposes the various 
cuts are differentiated, first of all, by the 
methods of cooking and preparation to 
which they are adapted. The important 
consideration, from a culinary point of view, 
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Roost or Chops 


Show Poast 


is to select a kind and cut of meat that is 
suiied to one’s cooking facilities, to the time 
and trouble one desires to take and to the 
amount of meat required for the meal, or 
meals, in question. When, for instance, a 
four o’clock telephone call from the office 
asks the wife if a business friend may be 
brought home to dinner; a different meat 
usually is wanted than would be used on 
Sunday or on wash-day. 

With reference to the length of time re- 
quired and the amount of manipulation 
involved, the methods of cooking in com- 
mon use may be grouped thus: 

First, quick «cooking, requiring a hot fire 
and comparatively thin, tender cuts of 
meat, as in broiling or grilling, pan-broiling 
and sautéing (often called frying). 

Second, moderately quick cooking, which 
also requires a hot fire, but rather large, yet 
tender, cuts suitable for roasting or baking. 

Third, slow cooking at a comparatively low 
temperature to soften without disintegrating 
the tissues of the tougher meats, as in boiling, 
steaming, stewing or “‘fireless cooking,’’ or 
to extract the nutritive and flavoring sub- 
stances, as in soups and broths. 

fourth, searing quickly the surface of the 
cut to seal in the juices, followed by pro- 


Showing where the chops and cutlets of veal come in the carcass 


Roast 


am 
or Pork Sleaks 


The retail cuts of pork, as seen in the whole pig 


longed cooking at a low temperature, as is 
done in pot-roasting and braising—efiective 
and appetizing treatments for cuts of medi- 
um size and quality. 

Now, let us tabulate, together with their 


weights and market prices, those cuts that . 


are especially adapted to each class of cook- 
ing that has been named. Nearly all the 
cuts that are commonly used in this coun- 
try are included in the lists that follow. 
The range of weights represents not ex- 
tremes, but amounts ordinarily suitable for 
family use. : 

Prices vary considerably, not only with 
general supply and demand and quality of 
meat, but with local customs and conditions. 
In compiling the figures for good to choice 
meat, as given in these tables, a compre- 
hensive study of retail prices, East, West, 
North and South has been made and the 
price margins stated for the different cuts 
are designed to cover substantially all Amer- 
ican localities in which our readers are likely 
to use them. They are not, however, to be 
regarded merely as market quotations, but 
rather as general guides whose prime purpose 
is to facilitate the choosing of the meat. 

A wider range and more flexible scale of 
rates, corresponding to a greater variety of 
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Beef Loin, Second Grade 


cuts and grades of meat, is found 

in large city markets than in small 
“butcher-shops.”” The country over, 
however, present prices of popular cuts 
are fifteen to thirty per cent. higher than 
a year or two ago; and the present scarcity 
of live stock and high cost of production 
strongly indicate that meat must remain 
comparatively high for an indefinite period. 


Beef Loin, Third Grade 


But, fortunately, as the following tables 
testify, there are still available, at the 
most moderate rates, cuts that can be made 
as palatable as the choicest chops. 

Notwithstanding a prevalent impression 
that the different cuts are difficult to dis- 
tinguish, the truth is that they can be 
learned readily by anyone; for the struc- 
ture of the bones and muscles is a guide 
that seldom leaves room for doubt as to 
the identity of any cut in the carcass. 
By referring to the diagrams and photo- 
graphs that accompany these articles, and 
then closely observing actual cuts that 
the reader may venture to order from 
the lists given here, it will be found quite 
easy, after a little experience, to recognize 
at a glance any of the cuts that are com- 
monly used. 

Cuts of the quick cooking kind, given in 
the following list, may be either broiled or 
sautéd. Steaks and chops, for best results, 
should be broiled (either grilled or pan- 
broiled); and for that purpose steaks should 
be cut three-fourths to one inch thick— 
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Beef loins of first, second and third grad ;. 

Sirloin steaks are cut from the surface shox», 

Note the differences in shape, thickness, outs’ !¢ 
fat, marbling, grain and quality of meat 


Beef Loin, First Grade 


thicker if desired—and chops one-half ‘o 
three-fourths of an inch. Thin-cut chuck 
and round steaks, ‘‘drop tenderloins,” and 
pork or mutton chops may be sautéd if 
hard, overdone meat is preferred, as it is hy 
some people with perverted tastes. Ham, 
bacon, salt pork and breaded cutlets also 
are cooked by this method. None of the 
meats in this list ever should be actually fried, 
that is, covered completely with hot fat. 


Quick Cooking Cuts 


Weight Retail Price 

Pounds Cents per |}. 
Porterhouse steak 1% to 3 20 to 3: 
Club steak 1 to2 18 to 
Sirloin steak e ts 18 to 3 
Round steak 2 tos 14 to 
Top round steak... . 14 to 3 18 to 2 
Chuck steak 2 to4 12 to 18 
Flank steak tos 15 to 2 
Veal steak I to2 18 to 25 
Pork steak 1 15 to 2 


Mutton chops to % 18 to 2 

Lamb chops %to 20to; 

Veal chops to 18 to 25 


Veal cutlets... .. 34 tor 20 to . 
Pork chops Yyto 18 to 
Salt pork @3 12 to! 


Fancy breakfast bacon.... #% to 4% 25 to 35 
Medium to fat bacon eto 4 16 to 25 


Below are listed those cuts which are of 
proper size and quality for roasting and 
baking and require moderately quick cook- 
ing. Reasonably fat and tender meat 's 


required for satisfactory results. Besides 
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A prime rib roast of beef, of “Christmas” 
qua.ity. A remarkable illustration of fine 
grain of meat, abundant = delicate 
mardling, and a full, large ‘‘eye” of beef 


the cuts named, very thick steaks may be 

a: ially broiled and afterward roasted. or 
ba!.-d in the oven; and breasts of lamb and 
of veal are sometimes roasted, though 
ger rallysstewed. 


Moderately Quick Cooking Meats 


Weight Retail Price 
Pounds Cents per lb. 


Prise ribs of beef (first cut) 4 to 12 18 to 25 
Princ ribs of beef (last cut) 4 to 12 16 to 20 
Shoulder block roast... ... 4 to8 12 to 18 
Chuck 4 toro 12 to 18 
Beei tenderloin (fillet).....°2 to 6 30 to 50 
Leg of mutton. ......¢. 6 tog 15 to 20 
Loin of mutton......... . 3 to6 15 to 20 
Shoulder of mutton....... 3 to6 12 to 15 
Leg . 344 to6 18 to 28 
Shoulder of lamb..... .3 tog 15 to 20 
Crown lamb roast... .. 34 to 6 20 to 35 
Hin nd quarter (spring lamb) 5 to8 20 to 25 
Fore quarter (spring lamb) 5 to8 15 to 18 
Pork MOG. .2 to8 16 to 20 
Leg of pork..... ; 3 to12 16 to 20 
Ham (smoked)... .. 3 to12 18 to 25 
Pork tenderloin.......... Mto 3% 28 to 35 
Pork shoulder.. . 2 ws 12 to 15 
Spare-ribs. . . . 10 10 15 
Veal loin. . 3 to6 18 to 22 
Veal leg (fillet). . 3 to12 16 to 20 
Veal shoulder 3 to8 14 to 18 


The cuts that are best for long, slow 
methods of cooking may be subdivided, for 
convenience sake, into three classes: boiling 
meats, stewing meats and soup meats. The 
first, as a rule, are from the leaner parts that 
are more or less toughened by exercise. 
Some of the cuts listed may be chosen 
either for this purpose or for roasting, ac- 
2 rding to the quality of meat. Stewing 
is suitable for fat and fairly tender meats, 
such as breasts and flanks of lamb; but some 
lean cuts also are so used. Soups, broths 
and beef tea are made from the bony and 


muscular parts which contain an abun- 
dance of flavoring substance. 


Slow Cooking Meats 


Weight Retail Price 


BOILING MEATS Pounds Cents per Ib. 
Beef horseshoe piece (end 
round)....... 10 to 16 
Beef shoulder clod........ 3 to6 10 to 10 
Rib ends of beef.. . 2 to6 8 to 14 
Cross-ribs of beef... . 2 tos 8 to 12 
Beef brisket... .. 8 to 10 
Corned beef, rump, flank, 
plate or brisket.. To to 16 
Beef tongue, fresh. . 3. tos 15 to18 
Beef tongue, smoked...... 2 to 3 25 to 30 
Leg of mutton....... 6 tog 15 to 20 
Shoulder of mutton. 3 to6 10 to 15 
Shoulder of lamb. . . 3 to4 15 to 20 
Ham, smoked. . ... 3 tor2 18to 25 
Pork shoulder, fresh. 3 to8 14 to 16 
Pork shoulder, smoked. . 3 to8 10 to 12 
Pork hocks. 8tolo 
Back-bones and neck bones 2 to 8 8 to 10 
STEWING MEATS 
Beef plate. 3 to6 8 to 10 
Beef flank . 2 to6 6 to 10 
Drop tenderloin. . 1 to2 10 to 12!4 
Beet skirts... . 1 to2 8 to 10 
Beef neck... . . . I to3 8 to 12 
Beef shin... . 2 tos 6 to 12 
Breast of mutton... .. 2 to4 6to 
Breast of lamb 1 to24 
Veal breast . 2 to 15 


Veal neck. I to2 8 to 10 
SOUP AND BROTH MEATS 


Shin soup bones... . I to4 4 to 6 
Hind shank soup bones. I tos 4to 8 
Knuckle soup bones...... 3 to7 4to 6 
Oxtail.. 1 to2 8 to 1o 
Beef neck. .... 1 to3 6 to 10 
Beef shoulder clod... . . . I to2 10 to. 14 
Beef round... . 1 to2 14 to 22 
Mutton shoulder. :. .s wes 10 to 15 
Mutton neck... .. tos 8 to 10 
Mutton shanks........... 1 to14 8toto 


The last of this series by Professor Hall 
will appear in the January issue. 
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| Some Culinary Discoveries 
Including Suggestions for Decorating the Christmas Table 


# The inclination of the day is to get away 
from a showy display of silver on the 
Christmas dinner table and to use in its 
‘place something that belongs peculiarly to 
the house-mother. An appropriate TABLE 
DECORATION is often made by using 
some dish that has been long in the family. 
As such dishes are more likely to be of por- 
celain than silver and as each housekeeper 
has a different piece, individuality and 
variety are developed. Two tables planned 
for the coming Christmas are pretty enough 
to describe. The first has as a centerpiece 
a silver plateau raised on feet, on which 
stands one of the old-fashioned fruit dishes 
familiar to us all, made of porcelain. This 
is of a wide vase shape and the sides are of 
open-work in slats or interlacing—a style 
of sixty years ago. Around this are placed 
four smaller dishes similar in shape, all of 
them of solid gilt. The center one is filled 
with fruit, carefully selected apples of small 
size and brilliant red coloring, interspersed 
with white grapes, the whole edged with 
green leaves. The smaller vases are filled 
with red carnations, the exact color of the 
apples, mixed with a quantity of green and 
white flowers, the shade of the grapes. The 
effect is charming. The second scheme is 
similar in idea, yet presents a totally differ- 
ent effect. The table center is a large, orna- 
mented dish, on a tray of its own, of the 
dark blue English ware in fashion a hundred 
years ago. This dish is filled with red 
apples and around it on the cloth is made a 
circle of old-fashioned individual glass salt- 
cellars, in each one of which is set a poin- 
settia blossom without stem. The candle- 
sticks are of blue Delft with red shades. 
Linda Hull Larned. 


# When I told the confectioner that I never 
could make PEPPERMINTS which were 
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Stuffed for Pork. . . 
ed Celery with Cheese 

Broiled Oysters 4 la Francaise. 

Ca bbage and Peanut Salad 


, Peanut 
Popco! 


E 
| Chocolate with Peanut 


palatable, he gave me a simple method of 
overcoming the brittleness which mie 
always had. Make peppermints by any 
common recipe; but take off the stove just 
before done and stir in a small part of co.- 
fectioner’s sugar, or if one cup of comm n 
sugar has been used, stir in two tablespoo- 
fuls of the powdered sugar. This will give 
the mints the exact consistency required. 
G. C. B., Massachuseti 


#In making any CANDY the body of 
which has for a foundation a sugar syri)), 
stirring with a spoon is apt to spoil the fine 
grain. Take a medium-sized glass agiie 
and place it at the bottom of the pan. The 
boiling of the syrup will keep the mixture 
from sticking on or burning, and there is 
no danger of the coarse and sugary can(y 
that a spoon will cause. 
G. C. B., Massachusett 


# Makers of FUDGE will get better resulis 
by boiling the fudge twice. After it has 
boiled and thoroughly cooled add about 
two tablespoonfuls of milk and _ return 
it to the fire to boil a second time. Let it 
cool again, then beat well. Besides im- 
proving the flavor, this method will make 


the candy much more creamy and smooth. 
M. A. G., Connecticut. 


# Rounds of toast buttered and spread wit i 
sardine paste before a large spoonful of 
welsh rabbit is poured over, make a capital 
SUPPER DISH. So does Spanish omelet 
served on hot buttered spaghetti. 


B.C. E., New Hampshir: 


# When making MARMALADE use equal 
parts of carrots and oranges. Otherwise 
proceed as usual. This produces a richer 
flavor, is very cheap and no one will know 


the difference unless you tell them. 
Mrs. E. G., Colorado. 
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6“ ELL, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis 
Araminty to me de odder day, 


“de merry Chris’mas-tide is 
almos’ upon us.”’ 

“Dat’s so,” I ’spons. ‘Whenever yer 
sees a woman wid a wild look in her eye 
floppin’ up an’ down de aisles of a depart- 
men’ store lak a chicken wid hit’s haid cut 
off, or yer notices dat mos’ of yo’ lady 
frien’s is dat worn out an’ narvous dat dey 
jumps when yer speaks to ’em, an’ has de 
jineral appearance of havin’ jes’ been 
through a long spell of sickness, yer don’t 
need nobody to tell yer dat Chris’mas is 
comin’, 

“Dem am signs of Chris’mas dat never 
fails, for ef dere is any one thing dat’s mo’ 
wearin’ on de constitution dan anythin’ else, 
hit is tryin’ to spread fo’ dollars an’ seventy- 
five cents over de Chris’mas presents for 
forty-"leven people, an’ git somethin’ for 
each one of ’em dat’ll look lak hit cost 
forty-seven dollars an’ fifty cents. Hit 
ain't no wonder to me dat hit runs folks 
batty, an’ I bet dat ef we knowed whut de 
mos’ of de folks in de bug-house was doin’, 
we'd find out dat dey was a beatin’ deir 
haids up against de padded walls, an’ a 
sayin’, ‘Whut’ll I git dat’ll be a sweet 
remembrance of dis happy Chris’mas for 
Uncle Simon, an’ Aunt Sue, an’ Cousin 
Maria, an’ little Willie, an’ all my in-laws, 
whut ain’t gwine to lak whut I gits ’em, no 
matter whut hit is?’ 

“Yes, Sis Araminty,” I goes on, “hit 
ain’t no wonder to me dat reason topples 
on hit’s throne, as Bro Jinkins says, when 
we starts out to spend de money we can’t 
afford, buyin’ Chris’mas presents for dem 
as don’t want ’em. I finds myself goin’ 
roun’ in circles, a tryin’ to decide whedder 
hit would be mos’ appropriate to persent 
my Aunt Matildy, whut’s been bed ridden 
for de las’ ten years wid a misery in her 
back, wid a safety razor, or a umbrella, as 
a slight token of how I thought of her at 
dis blessed season.” 

“Dat’s de true word,” ’spons Sis Ara- 
minty; “hit suttinly am curious de way yer 
mind wuks at Chris’mas. All de balance 
of de yeah I can remember de tastes an’ 
needs of my friends, an’ my fambly, but 


Mirandy on Christmas 
By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


when I starts out to buy a Chris’mas gift 
I dest loses my rabbit foot, an’ I caint 
recollect, to save my life, whut a single soul 
laks. An’ for dat reason I dest pitches in 
to de bargain counter an’ fights wid de 
odder women over de fust thing I gits my 
hands on, an’ de pusson dat I sends hit to, 
wid my love, on Chris’mas mawnin’ spends 
de balance of de yeah hatin’ me, an’ hopin’ 
dat I'll git run over by a automobile, or 
somethin’, befo’ nex Chris’mas.”’ 

“Hit’s my opinion,” says I, “dat Chris’- 
mas is de time dat all of yer enémies takes 
to git even wid yer, an’ to do de things dat 
dey don’t dast to do de balance of de yeah. 
I tell yer, Sis Araminty, dat when I sets 
down an’ looks at my Chris’mas gifts I am 
filled wid a deep, dark suspicion. You 
needn’t tell me dat dat cat of a Eudory 
Johnsing warn’t a castin’ asparagus on my 
figger, which is built after de pattern of a 
fedder bed instid of a telephone post, when 
she sent me one of dese heah fancy belts 
whut I couldn’t much mo’ dan git aroun’ 
my arm, let alone my waist. 

“An’ [’se had my eye on dat flibberty- 
jibberty Gladys Maude Gwendolyn Jones, 
whut’s always a shinin’ ’roun’ my ole man 
Ike, sense she done sent me a Chris’mas 
gift of a pair of ole lady’s shoes de whilst 
she’s got on dem jay-bird heel slippers. 
Lakwise I’se been wonderin’ ef Bro’ Jinkins 
was a promulgatin’ anythin’ mo’ dan de 
comp‘iments of de season, when he sent me 
on Chris’mas mawnin’ a book wid de en- 
titlement of ‘De Art of Silence, or How to 
Rule by Gentleness,’ a well knowin’ dat I 
is a lady whut is got de full use of my 
tongue, an’ dat when me an’ Ike has any 
little fambly argyment, I puts my faith in 
de rollin’ pin an’ de flatiron. 

** An’ furdermo’, Sis Araminty, his Chris’- 
mas gift kind of shakes yo’ faith in de hus- 
band of yo’ bosom. For why, I wants to 
know, does Ike up an’ persent me wid a 
new cook stove an’ set of washin’ tubs, ef 
hit warn’t a kind of a hint to me dat I 
warn’t a lady love no mo’, but dest a per- 
former on dem instruments? I lay dat ef 
he had a sent me a Chris’mas present of a 
cookin’ stove an’ a wash tub as a Chris’mas 
gift befo’ we was married dere wouldn’t have 
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been no weddin’, an’ I would have busted 
dem over his haid.” 

“T ain’t a tryin’ to account for de curious 
peculiarities of husbands, which is de mos’ 
ondiskivered nation of people dere is,” says 
Sis Araminty, “but one of de strangest 
things “bout ’em is dat befo’ yer is married 
to one of ‘em, he can always remember dest 
whut yer would lak to have for a Chris’mas 
gift, an’ he'll break his neck to git hit for 
ye, an’ after yer is married to him he never 
can call to mind anything dat yer has 
spressified yerself as wantin’, an’ de onliest 
way dat yer can corkscrew a Chris’mas gift 
out of him at all is by remindin’ 
him ev’y mawnin’ for six 
months befo’hand, dat dey is 
gwine to .celebrate Chris’mas 
on de 25th of December dis 
yeah. 

“By doin’ dat, ef you’se got 
energy enough, yer can 
wuk him up to de pint 
whar a week befo’ 
Chris’mas he'll throw a 
dollar in yo’ lap, an’ 
say for yer to go an’ 
git yo’selfa Chris’mas 
present, dat he don’t 
know whut yer want, 
an’ dat yer couldn’t 
hire him to resk his 
life in one of dem 
apartment sto’es.” 

“Sis Araminty,”’ says 
I, “I don’t know nothin’ 
dat is mo’ calkilated to 
bust up love’s young 
dream dan de way yo’ 
husband acts at Chris- 
*mas time. Why, heah 
I’ve been a discousin’ to Ike for de las’ six 
months on de subject of dese heah weepin’ 
willer fedders, which I suttinly does hone 
after, but yer reckon dat man is gwine to 
have gumption enough to take dat hint dat 
I knocks him down wid ev’y mawnin’ at 
breakfas’, an’ surprise me wid one of dem 
fedders for a Chris’mas gif’? 

“Nawm. Hit’s dollars to doughnuts dat 
he’ll come smirkin’ in wid a red flannel 
petticoat, or a set of union underwear fo’ 
my Chris’mas gif’, an’ den be mad becaze 
I don’t throw fits of gratitude, an’ say how 
was he to know dat I wanted a weepin’ 
willer fedder.”’ 

“Well,” says Sis Araminty wid a mourn- 
ful air, “I reckon dere ain’t none of us dat 
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“Ain't gwine to lak whut I gils ’em, no 
matter whut hit is?” 


wouldn’t shed tears over our Chris’mas 
presents ef we did whut we feels lak doin’, 
I knows I never does look at de lot of fool 
trash dat ain’t good for nothin’ in dis world 
but to clutter up de house an’ gether dust, 
dat folks sends me an’ dat dey has wasted 
deir good money on, widout wishin’ dat I 
could trade hit all off for one good pair of 
stockin’s, or somethin’ dat had some sense 
an’ use to hit.” 

“Same heah,” ’spons I, “an’ I of’en 
thinks of whut a grand an’ glorious season 
Chris’mas would be ef ev’ybody took de 
money dat dey was gwine to spen’ on junk 
for odder folkses an’ spent hit on dem- 
selves for de thing dey wanted dem- 
selves. Den nobody wouldn’t go in 
debt, an’ nobody’d git de wrong thing, 
an’ hit would save a lot of hard feelin’s, 
an’ war an’ tar on shoe leather for de 
bill collectors.” 

*“Sis Mirandy,” 

axes Sis Araminty, 

“is you ever made 

any of dese heah 

fs Chris’mas gifts dat 

a% dey tells ’bout in de 

newspapers whar 

you takes a tomato can, an’ 

some velvet, an’ ribbon, an’ 

lace, an’ tinsel, an’ em- 

broidery, an’ makes a per- 

fectly lovely shavin’ mug 

out of hit? Dem ideas 

for home-made Chris’mas 

gifts suttinly does read 
grand.” 

“Not me,” says I, “be- 
caze hit takes de grace of 
God to forgive dat kind of 
a Chris’mas gift, an’ I ain’t 
got confidence in none of my friends bein’ 
able to do hit.” 

“An’ yet,” says Sis Araminty, “who 
would do widout Chris’mas if dey could? 
no matter ef deir friends did send ’em em- 
broidered whut-you-may-call-’ems dat dey 
don’t know de name of, nor whut dey is 
for.” 

“May be so,” I ’spons, “for I notices dat 
ev’y yeah at Chris’mas time I swears off a- 
givin’ or receivin’ Chris’mas presents, an’ 
dat at ’bout dis time I begins to hant de 
sto’es, an’ run aroun’ wid de odder women a- 
lookin’ for I-don’t-know-whut to give to 
I-don’t-know-who. But dere’s de Lawd’s 
mercy in one thing—dat Chris’mas don’t 
come but once a yeah.” 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


In the Research Laboratory maintained by the Institute, investigations of household ap- 
paratus are conducted by experts. Readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING may obtain definite 
and helpful information concerning the devices they are thinking of purchasing by 


writing to the Director of the Institute. 


Do not hesitate to ask questions in 


regard to the articles tested and approved. Questions relative to house- 
keeping will be promptly answered, also. Address, Director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Servants and Labor-Saving Devices 


Letters from Readers, Recounting Their Experiences in Introducing 
Labor-Saving Appliances in Their Homes 


One of the chief obstacles to the standardizing of household labor and solving the housework 
problem is the opposition to new devices on the part of house workers. The following let- 
ters came in response to a request for the experience of readers in overcoming this difficulty 


To Win Over the Maid 


R. EDITOR—The antagonistic at- 
M titude of hired help toward the in- 

troduction of labor-saving devices 
in their realms of activity is a safety-valve 
to the enthusiasm of the ill-informed house- 
holders for purchasing, indiscriminately, 
articles of questionable value. This skep- 
ticism on the part of the servant is a boon 
to humanity, to housekeepers particularly, 
inasmuch as it certainly, to a greater ex- 
tent than one realizes, discourages the 
manufacture of goods of inferior quality 
and worthlessness. 

But in absolutely rejecting all, one is de- 
prived of the comforts and the pleasures of 
some excellent devices. The first considera- 
tion, then, is to instruct the servant along 
this line. Compliment the results achieved 
with old methods, and give her pride in the 
work she has to do. When she is about, 
“discover” an advertisement of a labor- 
saving device of which you know the merits 
and suggest that she purchase it when out 
some day. You are sure to find some small 
convenience advertised in a magazine. 

Assist your servant to see that labor is 
not only lessened by labor-saving devices 
but that by their aid the servant becomes 
a more proficient worker, and is worth 
more to her employers as well as to herself, 
as she becomes more skilled in the use of 
household devices. Set your help to think- 
ing; interest them and they will uncon- 
sciously sigh with you when you look at 


your gas range on a hot day and exclaim, 
‘*How glad I am for that range! What an 
improvement over the coal range!’’ Or, 
“Just think, Margaret, your mother had to 
get her meals in summer over a blazing 
wood fire. What a convenience a gas range 
is! It is a comfort to you, too, is it not?” 

“Discover”? some small thing that might 
be improved upon—a soap dish, a mop, 
etc., and find fault with it openly and ap- 
peal to your maid to “Please find some- 
thing better,’ and suggest the improve- 
ment you want to find in the new article. 
If you have seen something you want, send 
your servant out on an extra afternoon and 
suggest that she examine the ware at a cer- 
tain shop. Instruct her to purchase the 
article. Encourage your servant to “see”’ 
things. If her discoveries prove to be good, 
reward her in some slight manner. 

Familiarize yourself with the devices in 
use in your house. Should you become in- 
terested in a device too expensive to be dis- 
carded if it proves to be worthless, write 
first to the manufacturer for literature 
pertaining to its operation and care. 

Upon receipt of this, study carefully every 
detail of construction, operation and care, 
and accept it or reject it according to the 
following considerations: That it must be 
easy to operate; that it may be kept in 
excellent condition with a minimum of 
care; and that it be indisputably a labor- 
saving device—any such article will “take” 
with your help. Satisfied upon these points, 
make a visit to the shop and talk with the 
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dealer concerning the device. Any dealer 
who handles reliable goods is proud of them 
and pleased to demonstrate the facts you 
have gleaned from your collection of liter- 
ature. He will often give you the privilege 
of returning “‘if not satisfactory after trial.” 

Before sending your servant out to pur- 
chase the article (but after you have visited 
the dealers) have a talk with her. Show her 
the circulars and suggest your reasons for 
buying the device. Tell her all you have 
learned about it yourself, but be perfectly 
honest in your representation of the device 
end its merits. If it has faults which in 
your judgment will obtrude themselves 
upon the mind of your servant and preju- 
dice her, be sure to speak of them in your 
talk, but show how much good can be ac- 
complished, notwithstanding. 

A well-meaning mistress, all enthusiasm, 
set out to buy a vacuum cleaner. She had 
talked of it with her little maid-of-all-work 
and interested her to such an extent that 
she outdid the housewife herself in pleas- 
urable anticipation of so helpful a device 
being introduced into the home. When the 
“cleaner” arrived it was clumsy of con- 
struction, awkward to handle, and, more 
deplorable still, it took two strong people at 
one time to operate it. The mistress was 
perfectly optimistic, and as enthusiastic as 
ever, for reasons of her own, but the maid 
never forgot the experience. The article 
had been misrepresented to her by the 
housewife, who knew herself what the draw- 
backs were but bought it, thinking that in 
some way the obstacle could be overcome. 

Do not replace one labor-saving device 
with another of a different type unless the 
new one far surpasses the old. When the 
old one is gone replace with one of the same 
kind. Your servant must feel at home with 
her tools, and a constant changing with 
scarcely appreciable gain becomes discour- 
aging. For instance, a knife with a handle 
shaped differently from the one with which 
you are familiar, will cause positive annoy- 
ance until you get used to it. How much 
more annoying a more complicated article 
would be! 

Manufacturers and dealers do all that 
is possible in the way of enlightening the 
public concerning the merits of the com- 
modities which they handle. Besides exert- 
ing a supreme effort to make their goods 
the best on the market, they publish litera- 
ture which is yours for the asking. 

New Jersey. L. L. R. 


Personal Help Versus Printed Directions 


Mr. Epitor—The attitude of hired help 
must be changed before you can expect to 
teach them to use labor-saving devices. 

The most of them do not care to save 
themselves labor or time. If it takes them 
a long time to do a certain thing they will 
have no time for something else. Their 
time is not considered their own, anyhow, 
so why should they save it? 

I had the most obstinate general house- 
work girl that ever lived. She was middle- 
aged and set in her ways. None of my 
appliances appealed to her. She grumbled 
and grumbled because I insisted on the use of 
the breadmixer, Dover egg-beater, sink brush 
for washing kettles, and other of the common- 
est conveniences. But I was determined. 

Mechanical ingenuity and _ intimate 
knowledge of the appliances are necessary. 
The housekeeper would better learn ex- 
actly how to work the apparatus before she 
buys it. An ignorant maid will never be 
able to understand printed directions, but 
they can usually do what they see someone 
else do. Directions of the simplest sort 
look and sound too complicated, but the 
actual performance looks easy. 

My Bridget just wouldn’t be up-to-date. 
I first proved to her that I was as good a 
cook, or better, than she was. She saw me 
sweep, make beds, beat eggs, wash dishes, 
make cake, dust and make a fire. I could 
do every one of these things better and 
more quickly than she could in her old- 
fashioned ways, and she began to take no- 
tice. I made her respect me and my ability 
and knowledge. She soon found she 
couldn’t browbeat me into letting her do 
as she pleased, and when she realized that I 
had no intention of overworking her, or in- 
juring her with any of the machines, she 
became interested and let me teach her. 
She wouldn’t read a word of printed direc- 
tions. I had studied everything out first 
and simply showed her exactly how an 
appliance worked, and I stayed right by 
her till she could work it perfectly. I 
didn’t leave her to work out her own salva- 
tion, but worked it out with her. When 
she had been with me six months she did 
her work the way I wanted her to. 

If the housekeeper does not know how to 
use her labor-and-time-saving appliances, 
the hired help will never learn to use them. 

Mrs. J. C. Kirtland. 

New Hampshire. 
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Our Seal Trade Mak Of Approval 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


The articles herein described have been submitted by the manufacturers and tested free of 


charge in the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute. There is absolutely no 
connection between this and any other department of the magazine, the service being 
strictly gratuitous in all respects. As an editorial service to the readers, a list of the 
devices that have been lested and approved each month is published, and, every six 
months, a complete list of the articles tested and approved during the previous 
half-year, will be published. The second pamphlet of this kind, Good House- 
keeping Institute Bulletin No. 2, will be issued on January 1st, and a 
copy may then be obtained by sending ten cents to the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


— 
Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved 


A Gas-Stove Oven 


The Androck Oven, or heat concentrator, is a port- 
able oven particularly useful in connection with gas, 
alcohol, or oil stoves. It is to be used for small bak- 
ings, toasting, and for heating sad irons. The bot- 
tom, or heat distributor, is the bread toaster, and 
delivers the heat evenly over the entire bottom sur- 
face of the oven. The cover, or oven, is light, and it 
fits easily over the toaster bottom. It is finished 
in aluminum bronze. The stand, asbestos-lined, 
supports the ordinary bakings at a point high enough 
from the bottom for equal distribution of heat on 
all sides. The sheet steel disc serves as a support 
for sad irons when heated under the oven. The oven 
is nine and one-half inches square and five and one- 
half inches high, and tapers slightly toward the top. 
Price, 50 cents. 

No. 677—Made by the Andrews Wire & Iron 
Works, Rockford, Ill. 


Polishing Cloth 

The Rayo Polishing Cloth cleans and polishes 
brass, aluminum, nickel, silver, copper, and gold 
without scratching the metal. It is treated by a 
chemical process and cannot explode or injure the 
hands. It is twelve inches long by fourteen inches 
wide. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 678—Made by the Rayo Co., 5 Nassau St., 
N. Y. City. 


Kitchen Table 


The Bohn Sanitor Kitchen Table can easily take 
the place of the wooden molding board and of the 


marble and glass topped tables used for making bis- 
cuits and pastry. The top is made of pressed steel, 
in one piece, and is covered with a fused coating of 
porcelain enamel. This makesa smooth top without 
a seam or joint, which is perfectly sanitary and easily 
kept clean. The framework is of birch finished in 
shellac and varnish. The drawer, which is parti- 
tioned into three compartments, is twenty-two and 
five-eighths inches wide by twenty and one-quarter 
inches long by three inches deep. The table meas- 
ures forty-two inches long by twenty-eight inches 
ide and stands thirty inches high. Price, $12.50 

No. 679—Made by the White Enamel Refrigera 
tor Co., 1340-1400 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Sleeping Tent 

The Allen Indoor Window Health Sleeping Tent 
is adjustable to different sized windows within cer- 
tain limits, both as to height and width. It is made 
of light, closely woven khaki cloth, constructed 
in the form of an awning with a slanting roof. The 
tent is attached around the edge of the inside window 
casing and projects into the room. It may be folded 
against the upper part of the window during the 
daytime, when not in use, and at night quickly low- 
ered so as to hang over the bed. There is an opening 
for the head of the sleeping person, and thus it is 
possible to have the head exposed to the fresh out- 
door air while the body is covered and warm. The 
parts that tend to become soiled are detachable 
for easy washing. Price, $10 and $12. 

No. 684—Made by the Peoria Tent & Awning 
Co., 110 S. Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 
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No. 676—Combination 
Sweeper and Suction Cleaner. 


No. 686—An Auto- 


matic Clothes 
Line Holder. 


No. 666 — Folding Ironing 
Board. 


No. 681—A Well-built 
Refrigerator. 


No. 670 — Adjustable 
Wash Tub Legs. 


Refrigerator 

The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments 
lined with a single, smooth, solid, snow-white piece 
of porcelain one and a quarter inches thick. There 
are no hidden cracks or crevices and the corners are 
rounded and easily cleansed. The ice chamber is 
lined with galvanized sheet steel, and the walls are 
smooth and water-tight. The shelves are made of 
block-tinned woven wire. They are held firmly in 
place, yet are easily removed. The waste pipe is 
straight and of one piece, and fitted with a galvan- 
ized cast-iron trap suspended from the lower end of 
a brass hinge. The doors overlap and are fitted with 
polished nickel-plated brass lever catches. The 
case is built of seasoned oak lumber with a golden 
oak finish. The insulation of this refrigerator is 
four and three-eighths inches thick, composed of 
oak, insulating paper, rock fiber wool, poplar, and 
the inside porcelain. There a:e different sizes. 
The ice capacity of the household size, No. g1, is 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds. The circula- 
tion of pure, cold, dry air throughout is continuous, 
positive, and strong at all points; it makes a complete 
circuit of the entire refrigerator, and therefore leaves 
no dead air space to become warmed. 

No. 681—Made by the Monroe Refrigerator Co., 
Lockland, Ohio. 


Strainer Holder 


The “ Favorite” Strainer Holder is a six-inch ring, 
for holding the straining cloth, mounted upon a 
jointed rod sixteen inches high. The straining 
cloth is made of unbleached cloth. The rings and 
rods are plated to prevent tarnishing. By using this 
device jellies, crushed fruits, etc., may be strained 
without attention, as there is no need to stand and 
hold the strainer above the bowl. The device when 
not in use can be taken apart and packed away in 
a small space. Price, $1. 

No. 680—Made by the Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H., 
and 10 Warren St., N. Y. City. 
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Automatic Line-Holder 

The Haw-Man-Co Automatic Clothes Line is 
a small line-holder for use in the kitchen, laundry, 
bath, or nursery. It consists of a reel with fifteen 
feet of strong, closely woven string enclosed in 
a nickel-plated pressed steel case, which protects 
the line from dust and dirt and also affords ventila- 
tion. It winds automatically, and can be easily and 
quickly locked at any desired length. Price, $1. 

No. 686—Made by the Hawthorne Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., 38 Spruce St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Automatic Needlethreader 


The Automatic Needlethreader is a small device 
attachable permanently to any sewing machine 
(except the Wheeler & Wilson and the Singer 66) 
and without interference with any other attachment. 
It is nickel-plated and does not detract from the 
appearance of the machine. The needlethreader 
is easily fastened to the machine and properly ad- 
justed. By its use the eyes, time and patience may 
be saved. Price, $1 

No. 667—Made by the Automatic Needle- 
threader Co., 47 West 42nd St., New York City. 


* Adjustable Wash Tub Legs 


The Adjustable Wash Tub Legs are intended to 
eliminate the wash bench and render the wash tub 
more convenient and available. If desired the tub, 
with these legs permanently attached, can be carried 
around from place to place. The legs can be at- 
tached to pails, boxes, etc., that may require a 
stand. They come three in a set, and are con- 
structed of hard wood, iron and spring steel. They 
are easily attached and make a rigid and strong stand 
for either an iron or wooden tub of any size. They 
have a spring tension which can be easily loosened 
or tightened without the use of tools. Price, $1. 

No. 670—Made by the Empire Sales Co., Em- 
pire Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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No. 667 — Auto- 
matic Needle 
Threader. 


No, 665—An All- 
Metai Ice Cream 
reezer. 


No. 673—A Rapid 
Toaster. 


No. 685—A Sink 
‘Strainer. 


No. 680—A 
Strainer Holder. 


No. 672—Al- 
cohol Egg 
Boiler. 


Ice Cream Freezer 


A distinctive feature of the “Glacier” freezer 
is that after removal of the dasher, the crank may 
be replaced and the can turned a few minutes to 
finish freezing the cream. This is convenient when 
it is desired to use a part of the cream and leave the 
balance in the freezer for another time. It is all 
metal, constructed of a heavy galvanized steel. 
The cream can is made of heavy plate, tinned and 
perfectly sanitary, as no solder is used. The cover, 
handle and dasher are of cast metal, tinned, while 
to the latter part are fitted self-adjusting wooden 
scrapers. The turning crank is on the top and a 
triple action is obtained by the dasher and cream 
can revolving in opposite directions, the scraper 
taking the contents from the sides and throwing it 
to the center for proper mixing. The freezer is 
made in one, two, three and four-quart sizes. Prices, 
$1.25 to $2.00. 

No. 665—Made by Thos. Houchin Company, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


*TIroning Board 


The Ideal Ironing Board stands rigidly upon the 
floor when ready for use and at other times may be 
folded up and stood in a corner. It has a basswood 
top and birch legs. The top of the board is made 
of several pieces of wood, dovetailed together to 
prevent warping, and is seventeen and one-half 
inches wide, by five and one-third feet long. The 
free end, over which skirts may be thrown to be 
ironed, is twenty-two inches long. Price, $2. 

No. 666—Made by Henry M. Walker, 127 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago, TIl. 


Egg Boiler 


The “Rochester” Alcohol Egg Boiler is con- 
structed of heavy copper with Colonial copper or 
Royal nickel finish. Supported beneath the body is 
a small alcohol lamp or cup with central air vent, 
that has two indicating ridges, one about the middle 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


and the other close to the top. With the water in 
the boiler and the alcohol in the cup reaching these 
respective marks, the eggs (which are set in a silver- 
plated holder above the water) will be steam-cooked, 
soft or hard, by the time the alcohol has burned 
out. No watching is necessary, and the boiler can 
be used on the dining-table, in the kitchen, or any- 
where desired. This boiler is guaranteed for two 
years. Price, $5. 

No. 672—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Electric Toaster 


The ‘Royal Rochester” Electric Toaster is made 
of highly polished nickel-plated brass. The heating 
surface is placed in a vertical position and consists of 
numerous short rows of wire coils which become hot 
quickly. The bread is placed on the two sides of the 
red-hot surface and toasts rapidly and evenly. The 
top is a flat perforated rack for keeping toast and 
plates warm while it is being prepared. The cost of 
operation at ten cents per kilowatt is about six cents 
per hour. It is guaranteed for two years. Price, $4. 

No. 673—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sink Strainer 


The Protex Sink Strainer is an enameled container 
for the semi-liquid refuse which usually collects in 
the kitchen sink. This dripless strainer is eight- 
sided with handle, and eight by four inches over all. 
The bottom pan, to catch the drip, is six and three- 
quarters inches in diameter, three-sixteenths of an 
inch deep, and there is one and one-quarter inches 
clear space between the two pans. Bits of material, 
waste, etc., usually moist are placed in the upper 
pan, and the liquid is allowed to drain off into the 
lower part, which is then emptied and the refuse 
taken out to the garbage can without dripping over 
the floor. Price, 20 to 50 cents. 


No. 685—Made by the Republic Metalware Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Combination Sweeper 

.The Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner and Carpet 
Sweeper combined is operated by being rolled back 
and forth over carpets, rugs and wood floors. In 
this machine the cleaning is accomplished by com- 
bining suction and a brush. The suction is produced 
at the floor nozzle by three bellows, which operate 
at the same time as the brush is revolved. The 
sweeper weighs eleven and three-quarter pounds 
and works quietly and easily. The dust box and 
brush are on one frame, which can be removed 
from the machine and emptied out of doors. It is 
guaranteed for one year. Price, $11.75. 

!No. 676—Made by the Duntley Pneumatic 
Sweeper Co., Harvester Building, Chicago, Ill. 

4 
Whistling Egg Boiler 

. The Whistling Egg Boiler is a new device recently 
imported. The boiler begins to whistle as soon as 
the water boils, thus calling attention to the neces- 
sity of removal. The boiler is a tapering side sauce- 
pan, fitted with a loop handle on the side and with 
a cover which has a circular hole through which the 
steam escapes, thus producing the whistle. The 
device is designed to be utilized for cooking eggs 
only, and is made for a capacity of three, four or 
six eggs. Prices, 50 cents to $1. 

No. 668—Made by G. M. Thurnauer & Company 
83 Worth St., New York City. 


Shovel Ash Sifter 

The New Way Shovel and Ash Sifter is a device 
to facilitate the removal of ashes from the pit and 
the separation of good coals from the fine ash. It 
resembles the ordinary steel shovel, being nine inches 
wide and fourteen and one-half inches deep, except 
that the usual solid bottom is perforated; a pan is 
attached beneath so that upon taking out a shovel- 
ful of ashes, the unburned coal remains on top 
while the ashes sift through into it. After the good 
coals are disposed of, the pan can be dropped down- 
ward by means of a catch on the handle, the ashes 
emptied into a suitable receptacle and the sifter 
fastened again close to the pan. Price, $1.50. 

No. 669—Made by the Selden Roofing & Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fireless Cookers 

The Faithful Fireless Cooker has two compart- 
ments, or cooking wells, ten and one-half inches in 
diameter, constructed of aluminum. The equip- 
ment consists of two four-quart and one eight-quart 
aluminum cooking vessels, four soapstone radiators, 
two baking frames, a pair of tongs, and a recipe book. 
It is mounted upon casters and finished in polished 
oak. The outside dimensions are twenty-seven 
inches long, fifteen inches deep, and sixteen inches 
high. Price, $14.75. 

No. 687—Made by the Western Merchandise & 
Supply Co., 324 W. Madison St., Chicago, Til. 


Suction Sweeper 


The Faultless Suction Cleaner is a portable floor 
suction sweeper which develops its suction by the 
alternate operation of three bellows as the machine 
is pushed forward and backward over the floor. It 
is encased in black enameled metal and provided 
with an adjustable handle for permitting cleaning 
under low furniture. A one-year guarantee is given 
with it. Price, $8.75. 

No. 688—Made by the Western Merchandise & 
Supply Co., 324 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Electric Iron 

The “Royal Rochester” Electric Iron is of the 
usual household shape and weight. It is fitted with 
a lamp socket connection and heats quickly, with 
but slow loss of heat after the current is turned off. 
The hot tip of the iron makes it efficient for ironing 
the folds and plaits of garments. The top or cover 
remains cool, being made of polished pressed steel 
lined with asbestos. There is no necessity for a 
stand, as a metal projection at the rear end and the 
fiber roller serves as a hot insulated rest. The cost 
of operation at ten cents per kilowatt is five and 
a half cents per hour. This iron is guaranteed for 
five years. Price, $5. 

No. 674—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
*Twine Mop 

The “‘Wundermop” is a “twine” mop carefully 
made so that the threads will not bunch up, mat 
or slip on the handle when in use. This handle is 
five feet long and made of hardwood. It is fitted 
with a galvanized steel clamp for grasping the mop, 
and, as it does not extend beyond the edges, scratch- 
ing of furniture, bottoms of doors and woodwork 
is prevented. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 620—Made by Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind, Boston, Mass. 


Candy Making Thermometer 


The Home Candy Making Thermometer, No. 684, 
is supported in a rust-proof copper frame with the 
bottom open, and is similar in shape to the ordinary 
type. The graduations begin at ninety degrees Fahr- 
enheit and continue by two degrees as high as three 
hundred andtwenty. There are markings at various 
temperatures, indicating the state of the candy 
corresponding thereto. The thermometer can be 
fastened to the side of a vessel by a clip on the back 
or suspended from above. Price, $1 and $1.25. 

No. 682—Made by the Charles Wilder Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Clothes Drier 

The Universal Clothes Drier consists c* ten round, 
wooden arms attached to a slide which may be 
moved up and down the length of a wooden brace 
fastened to the wall. When the drier is in use the 
arms are extended in a radial, horizontal position, 
each separate, and after the clothes have been hung 
the drier may be raised to the ceiling by pushing the 
slide upward and securing it in place by inserting 
a steel pin at the proper point. When not being 
used, the arms hang down and occupy very little 
space. Each arm is thirty-three inches long, thus 
giving about thirty feet of drying surface. An in- 
teresting feature is that the clothes are out of the 
way and the floor space is entirely clear. Price, $1.50. 

No. 683—Made by the Universal Clothes Drier 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 

Gas Tubing 

The Everlasting Tubing is for use in conducting 
gas from the pipe to stoves or lamps. It is con- 
structed of a core of one continuous piece of metal 
covered with a special composition which renders 
the tubing gas tight. A heavy covering of lustrous 
silkoline makes an attractive exterior appearance, 
and does not detract from its flexibility. Price, 12 y D 
to 15 cents per foot. 

No. 689—Made by the Chicago Tubing & Braid- 
ing Co., 117-121 North Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 

*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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Find the little kitten that doesn’t believe in Santa Claus 
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HAT do you think of the state of 
affairs described in this letter, 
which was signed “A Mother”? 


A friend of mine with grown-up daughters said 
to me the other day: “Really, I don’t know what I 
own. A few days ago I bought silk stockings, but 
when I needed them I found my daughters wearing 
them. 

“‘I found my new chiffon blouse dangling by one 
sleeve in Anna’s closet, put there for trying on, or 
wearing—or both! 

“‘When I was called away unexpectedly the other 
day I found that my underwear had been raided 
until there was not a complete set to be found. And 
yet I had laid in a new supply only the week before. 

“What amI todo? Is it necessary to protect my 
possessions under lock and key from my own 
daughters?” 

Another acquaintance complains as follows: 

“My girls had such pretty fresh, dainty clothes for 
the last house party they attended and I was aston- 
ished at the worn appearance of these dresses when 
they returned. The girls said that other girls had 
liked the frocks so much that they were borrowing 
them all the time, until finally they were scarcely fit 
to wear. 

“Needless to say, this is discouraging to a mother 
who has put much time and care into ‘pretty things’ 
for her grown-up girls.” 

Now, aside from personal inconvenience, I think 
there is a great principle involved. If the young dis- 
regard the property rights of their friends and rela- 
tions, may they not disregard property rights in a 
broader sense when they are older? 

Assuredly they may, and when a daughter 
wears out her mother’s silk stockings and 
“breaks in” her new blouses, things have 
come to a pretty pass indeed! 

But why do girls behave so? What is the 
matter with our young people? Let’s get 
to the bottom of the borrowing matter! 

Last month we printed a letter showing 
that young Americans have become ex- 
tremely careless about borrowing money. 
And now comes this letter. I believe that 
the difficulty lies right here: the young peo- 
ple described have not had the opportunity 
of earning money for themselves. Had they 
earned their own spending money and paid 


An Arkansas Girl Who Sees Dollars in Rocks and Stones 


for their own silk stockings they would not 
have found it necessary to borrow quarters 
for ice-cream sodas, or to deprive Mother 
of her hosiery. 

“But there is no way of earning spending 
money,” I hear many young women cry. 
“We can’t sell papers, or hire out farming, 
or teach school, etc.” 

No, perhaps you can’t, but there is an- 
other way to make money—a pleasant and 
dignified and rapid way which perhaps you 
never heard about. Any girl or woman 


who wishes to learn what this way is may . 


find out by writing to the Golden Bee Club 
for particulars. 


The young woman in the picture above, 
having read in the Golden Bee columns that 
a woman, if she makes up her mind, can 
c-aw money from stones, wrote as follows: 

As I have just moved to Arkansas where I can see 
more rocks and stones than anything else and am 
greatly in need of money, I wish to be admitted to 
your club. 

She is now a full-fledged men.ber, with 
information for making money more easily 
and rapidly than from her Arkansas stones. 

Just now, at this gift-giving season of the 
year, you are probably realizing how much 
you need extra spending money. Join the 
club now and see what a difference there 
will be in your funds by next Christmas. 

Besides the generous cash rewards, there 
are sy 2cial prizes—an emblem pin, pretty 
pictures for your room, dainty stationery 
such as girls delight in. Write for mem- 
bership in the club today and you will be 
sent all the particulars at once. 


Secretary, The Order of the Golden Bee, 


Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


Here is the Discovery Department brim full of the crispest, newsiest Christmas hints that the most 
wide-awake members of our big family could furnish. This department always wants newsy 
Discoveries, and pays for them at the rate of $1.00 each. Address Discoveries, Good House- 
keeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Write your name and address 


# The little daughter of the house had been 
requested to prepare and recite, at a school 
entertainment to be given just before clos- 
ing for the holidays, the dear old poem, 
“The Night Before Christmas.”’ She had 
no difficulty in memorizing perfectly every 
word, but her mother was not at all satis- 
fied with her expres- 

sion and pronunci- ) 


ation, which were biti 
very poor indeed. 


A happy idea oc- 

curred to the mother | 
—to purchasethe | 
piece on a_ talking 
machine record, 

where it is, of course, 
rendered perfectly. 
By playing it very 
slowly and fre- 
quently and requiring the daughter to listen 
attentively, the results far surpassed the 
mother’s expectations. Her enunciation im- 
proved amazingly, and the piece was ren- 
dered with much feeling. The result was 
that she captured the prize. I believe that 
the TALKING MACHINE can be used to 
splendid advantage in the training of a 
child, aside from educating it to appreciate 
the best in music and entertaining. So few 
children read with any expression, nor do 
they enunciate distinctly. The pieces, if 
they are to accomplish the desired results, 
must be played very, very slowly, and the 
child must be interested. —x. &., Alabama. 


# A Christmas gift—or it would be appropri- 
ate for a bride’s linen shower—that a child 
could make, is a roll of one dozen DUST 
CLOTHS. Cut good quality cheese-cloth 
the desired size, roll the hems of each with 
colored embroidery cotton, and outline or 
cross-stitch an initial in the corner. For a 
dozen, two or three different shades of 
cotton make the roll attractive. When 
finished, fold each into a small square and 


clearly on each sheet of manuscript and enclose a stamp for return of unavailable paragraphs 


Table manners are made easy for the baby, by 
means of this little short, stubby baby set of ham- 
mered silver 


roll so that the colored hems of each are on 
one end. Bunch all together and tie in an 
attractive roll with dainty ribbon. 


M. P., Pennsylvania. 


® The habit of putting jokes in the Christ- 
mas stocking began in our family when 
mother was a little 


om girl. It has devel- 
wis oped into a family 

y custom, which we 
hope will be passed 


on from generation 
to generation. We 
are always on the 
alert for these 
STOCKING 
JOKES, but especi- 
ally during the sum- 
mer months. [If sis- 
ter has been learning to swim we give 
her a toy duck, with a rhymed suggestion 
that she ask the duck how he does it. The 
fisherman of the family is, of course, an 
easy mark, for numberless jokes can be 
woven around that fish he did or did not 
catch. A small toy cat could be given to 
the one who is fond of a gun, with advice 
in rhyme from “one mighty hunter to an- 
other.”” The women of the family usually 
have a new fad in fancy work each sum- 
mer; they play innumerable games of all 
kinds. These are productive of much 
good-humored chaff. Tennis, rowing, canoe- 
ing, motoring, driving, riding, walking, 
skating, dancing—in each may be hidden 
a merry laugh, which can be called forth 
with a little ingenuity, thought and a visit 
to the five and ten cent counter. In all 
this the greatest secrecy is observed, for 
no names are attached to the “stocking 
jokes”; they come from Santa Claus, and, 
of course, Santa Claus is very careful never 
to make a joke that really hurts. 

In our family the dog and cat have their 
own stockings, and in this way collars, 
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soap, brushes, sweaters, toys—all their little 
needs, are provided for the coming year. 
The children enjoy these stockings fully as 
much as their own. For this happy oc- 
casion we all wear red stockings. Mother 
inaugurated this custom years ago when we 
were children to keep our little legs warm; 
for although we fretted at the delay of 
putting on ordinary stockings, the red ones 
were part of the Christmas ceremony and 
greatly enjoyed and admired. After break- 


fast we “grown-ups” have our real presents- 


sedately, but for the 
“stockings” we are 
all happy children 
together. 

W. W.S., Maine. 


# One feature of the 
last Christmas table 
decorations proved 
very successful. It 


Discoveries 


side with long, even stitches the whole 
length of the ribbon. The case is rolled and 
tied with a ribbon. M. H., Missourt. 
*“DOGGIE DEAR” is an absolutely 
senseless game and therefore of great value 
in making sensible, sedate people laugh 
until the tears come. The player who is 
“it,” or rather “Doggie Dear,” kneels be- 
fore anyone he chooses, barking and whining 
most vociferously. The object of his atten- 
tions has to stroke him on the head and say, 
three times, keeping 
a perfectly sober 
face, “ Doggie, dear 
doggie.”” A smile or 
an unseemly chuckle 
causes him to change 
places with trium- 
phant ‘‘Doggie 
dear.” 
M. D., Massachusetts. 


consisted of snow- These little weighted tumblers, which bob upright 


balls heaped at the 
base of the little tree 


as often as they are pushed over, were put inside of 
Christmas snowballs, as described in an accompany- 
ing Discovery 


#Our baby was 
given a SILVER 


in the center of the 
table. The balls were made of cotton rolled 
in starch-water and covered with diamond 
dust and each contained a little weighted 
TUMBLER like those illustrated. These 
can be bought—for five or ten cents apiece. 
Between dinner and dessert the children 
were asked to roll a ball to each guest, and 
the jerky motions of the balls caused much 
speculation and amusement. When the 
balls were finally torn open each guest had 
a comic tumbler as a souvenir. 
A. M. W., New York. 


# One of mv daughters wears white satin 
pumps with evening dresses of different 
colors, matching the bows or ROSETTES 
to the dress worn. She sews a permanent 
socket to the shoe and a ball fitting the 
socket to each bow, so it takes but a moment 
to make a change. H. N., Massachusetts. 


# A friend who has been traveling with her 
husband says that one of the most useful 
articles to a traveler is a THREADED 
NEEDLE case. It is made of a strip of 
ribbon three inches wide and twelve inches 
long, and lined with fine French flannel with 
an interlining of canvas. The edges are 
finished with a pretty fancy stitch to conceal 
the seam. A dozen needles are threaded 
double with different colors of thread, silk, 
and darning cotton, and run in the flannel 


CUP last Christmas 
and was allowed to use it regularly. A 
few weeks after Christmas the maid left 
and I washed the cup myself and made a 
discovery. The silver was thin and to give 
it solidity the rim had been rolled over 
a heavy wire, like a tin cup. It didn’t 
seem quite clean at the joining so I took a 
toothpick and pushed it around the rim. 
I was horrified at the quantity of filth I 
found there. And my baby had had that 
dirt up to her mouth day after day! If one 
does not care to put the money into a 
heavier cup with a solid rim, baby had 
better use an earthen mug that can be kept 
immaculate. M. C. A., Michtgan. 


# Our table decoration last Christmas day 
was so entertaining that any family with 
children, little or “grown-up,” would enjoy 
it. A mirror formed a lake in the center of 
the table and around this were fields and 
hills of snow—absorbent cotton and dia- 
mond dust. With this as a foundation we 
built a FARM SCENE—a tiny wooden 
house, a barn, a log fence made of twigs, 
miniature trees; and, best of all, a real 
toboggan slide, with a sled just starting 
down occupied by an entrancing doll 
dressed in white and green felt. Santa Claus 
with his pack was just coming out of the 
chimney, while an automobile had come to 
grief down the road, overturning the 
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chauffeur and other occupants. The still- 
life was furnished by small wooden animals 
costing a penny each—horses, cows, dogs, 
and ducks and mud turtles for the lake. We 
dressed penny dolls for the different char- 
acters and the result was almost as much 
fun for the rest of the family as the planning 
was for us. J. BE. T., Ohto. 


# To delight your MOTORING FRIENDS 
at Christmas, make a double envelope, 
seven inches by five inches, of blue linen, 
embroider with monogram, ‘and 
line with oil silk. Fasten 
with ribbons and in the 
pockets put, on one side, 
a package of soap leaves 
and a small tube of good 
cold cream. On the other 
put a powder-book, a little 
nail file and a package of 
“invisible hairpins.” It sup- 
plies all the wants of an unexpected 
stopping at a country inn and will go 
in a pocket. F.C. S., Pennsyleanta. 
#An original Christmas gift that is 
at once useful and inexpensive to make, 
consists of a laundry equipment for 
CHAMOIS GLOVES. A dozen doll’s 
clothes-pins tied into a bundle with 
ribbon, a small cake of white 
soap tied in tissue paper and rib- 
bon, one yard of fine white cord 
rolled and tied, all these necessary 
articles enclosed within a six-inch square 
bag of light cretonne drawn up with more 
of the white cord—here are all the neces- 
sary things for the washing of chamois 
gloves in one’s room, in a case that could 
accompany the most fastidious traveler. 

R. H. F., New York. 


# Do not give: children horns, whistles, or 
any TOYS they are likely to put into their 
mouths. Every child who comes to see them 
will try these toys, which makes them not 
only insanitary, but positively dangerous. 
I had a demonstraticn of this a few days 
ago when I was sewing in the nursery, 
where my children were playing with some 
visiting children. And some of the children 
had tubercular tendencies. 
J. L., Mississippt. 


* Who thinks that father would not enjoy 
having his best clothes protected as much 
as mother does? Make him some DRESS- 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


The Colonial bouquet 
pincushion is de- 
scribed in a Discovery 


SUIT BAGS of muslin and note how eager 
the other men folks will be to have some. 
A bag of pillow-slip shape with a slit for 
the hanger will cover the coat, while a long, 
narrow bag will do for the trousers. Muslin, 
flowered cretonne, or a white material 
with dainty featherstitched seams and 
hems will make attractive-looking cases. 

L. L. L., 


*# For making the COLONIAL BOUQUET 
pincushion illustrated, one needs a wooden 
stick about five inches long, three 
yards of two-inch-wide satin 
ribbon (pink is perhaps 
prettiest) and one yard of 
sheer lace that is about 
two inches wide. Sew 
three bards of the ribbon 
together to form a square, 
or use a six-inch square of 
satin that exactly matches. Run 
this with a strong thread around the 
edges in the form of a circle. Draw 
up, stuff full of real wool and a dash 
of sachet and fasten firmly around one 
end of the stick. This forms the pin- 
cushion, which is the very center of 
the colonial bouquet. Now take some 
small artificial flowers—dainty moss 
roses,roses with green tendrils, violets, 
or forget-me-nots are excellent, 
and arrange them tastefully 
around the small pincushion, wir- 
ing the ends to the stick to hold 
them in place. Next, sew the lace easily 
to the upper edge of the ribbon, not full- 
ing it at all. Then gather the lower edge 
of the ribbon and sew tightly around the 
flower stems on the stick. Wind a piece 
of wire around end of cushion, stems of 
flowers and gathered ribbon edge, so that 
all is held closely to the stick. This com- 
pletes the top of the cushion. Find the 
middle of the piece of ribbon left, fold it 
smoothly around the lower end of the stick 
and cover the stick by crossing the ribbon 
ends around each other up the handle. At 
the base of the bouquet, tie ends firmly 
beneath the lace and ribbon ruffle in a 
tight bow, with streamers the desired 
length. 
This makes a very pleasing cushion for 
a guest chamber; it may be put in a 
plain glass vase or simply placed on 
one side of the dressing table. A square 
box covered with pretty wallpaper makes 
a suitable French bandbox to send it 


New York. 
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in. The bouquets average $1.00 each 
and can be sold at fairs for $3.50. 
BE. L., Pennsylvania, 


#1 have a die for my address and mono- 
gram and when I have a supply of paper 
engraved I always order a hundred heavy 
white cards, part with the address, part 
with the monogram. Frequently 


Discoveries 


As fast as a present is put in, it is sprinkled 
with confetti. On Christmas morning some 
one dresses up as Santa Claus and distrib- 
utes the gifts. C. D. N., Utah. 


# In decorating our CHRISTMAS TREE 
last year we found at the last moment that 
the ornaments we had planned for it were 
not enough to make it as showy 


when I want to senda POSTAL “ 
that will be a little less ordinary 
than the penny card or a picture 
postal, I use one of these, ad- 
dressing and stamping the blank 
side. 1. G. C., District of Columbia. 


as was desired. We popped some 
corn and pinned a kernel to each 
twig end, making a seemingly 
snow-covered tree, which de- 
lighted the children’s hearts and 
added just enough decoration 
with no added expense. 


#In making Christmas STARS 
the following diagram will be 


T. B. G., New York. 


useful. Take a square piece of 
paper like Figure I. Fold the 
line C D to the line A B, so that 
CisonA and D is on B, as in 
Figure II. (Dotted lines rep- 
resent folded edges.) Divide 
line B F into thirds with dots 
(Figure Il) and fold E to the 
dot nearest B (Figure III). On 
line I E fold over the triangle I 
E F (Figure IV). Make a fold 
on the line I F so that I F is the 
outside left-hand line (Figure 
V). Cut on line E M, which is 
to be drawn according to the 
depth one desires in the points 
of thestar. 4. x. A., Massachusetts. 


#1 originated for my children 
last year a new variety of 
Christmas cookies that proved 
exceedingly popular. Each 
child’s left hand was scrubbed 
scrupulously clean, then laid 
upon a sheet of well-floured cookie dough 
(fingers well apart) and used as a mold to 
cut out a dozen cookies. After the “HAND 
COOKIES” were baked, rings of lemon- 
colored frosting were put on the fingers, 
with tiny colored candies for settings. 
G. A., TWinois. 


# We empty the largest TRUNK in the 
house and place it in the living-room a week 
before Christmas. Everyone having pres- 
ents to give places the gifts, all neatly 
wrapped and addressed, in the trunk. Every 
package that comes through the mail or 
is given to any member of the family is 
placed in the trunk, without being opened. 


This diagram will be 

useful in cutting out 

Christmas stars. 

directions will be found 
in a Discovery 


# Our family united last year in 
an unusual Christmas gift. My 
husband had not seen his mother 
for two years. Long continued 
sickness had made the financial 
part of a visit seem impossible. 
After consultation and due con- 
sideration we decided to omit all 
gifts, and, instead, I sent to my 
mother-in-law, who is aging fast, 
the best I could send,—her only 
son, grown grayer by two years 
of care and hard work. And 
how we all enjoyed it! Let us 
do away with so much show and 
give HEART GIFTS. 


M. P. C., Ohio. 


# Amusement for a young child, 
which will fill many hours of 
CONVALESCENCE, may be 
furnished from the following 
materials. Several sheets of 
smooth manila paper, an equal 
number of large envelopes, some old mag- 
azines, a pair of scissors, and a pencil. 
At the top of the first paper write, “The 
Family.” Then search through the mag- 
azines for pictures of father, mother, chil- 
dren, grandparents, etc., to compose an 
imaginary family. Cut them out carefully, 
arrange on the large sheet of paper, trace 
around,each with the pencil and then place 
in an envelope marked with the words, “ The 
Family.” 

Remove the first sheet of paper and pro- 
ceed to prepare others with pictures to 
illustrate: “Their Home,” “Their Friends,” 
“Their Pets,” “Their Christmas Presents,” 
“Their Summer Vacation,” ‘What the 
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Cook Gave Them to Eat,” etc. etc. If 
several of these sheets have been labeled by 
Mother and then fastened together at the 
top, there will be the fun of discovering a 
new subject as each sheet is removed, but 
a few should be left blank for the child’s 
own choice. The purpose of the game is to 
find the places for each set of pictures on the 
corresponding sheet of paper, but making 
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but the sharp, hard points scratched the 
glass, in spite of my caution. 
M. A. A., Connecticut. 


# My last Christmas-table was such a suc- 
cess, I should like to tell others about our 
home-made “ST. NICK.” He had a large 
walnut head, a rosy apple body, raisins 
through which matches were run for arms, 
macaroni for legs, and shoes made of Brazil 
nuts. There was a hole bored in each nut to 
set the macaroni leg into. Santa’s beard 
of absorbent cotton 
and sealing-wax lips 
and apple-seed eyes 
made him look 
keenly alive to the 
season. And the 
reindeer accom- 
panying him were 
made of long pota- 
toes with real life- 
like antlers of raisin 
stalks. I cannot 
tell you what a 
grand Santa this 
made. Do try one. 
G. W. D., Canada, 


of # After icing the CHRISTMAS 


A Christmas table decora- 
lion easily made from 
artificial holly vine and 
crépe paper. The dia- 
gram is for a foundation 


Jor the candleshades. See 


accompanying Discovery 


CAKE, add a wreath of holly 
made in this way: Cut leaves and 
stems from thinly sliced green cit- 
ron and use small, round, red can- 
dies for the berries. A bunch of 
mistletoe on a chocolate icing 


y 
the game is more absorbing than playing it. 
A board is necessary when the work is to 
; be done in bed. As no paste is needed it is 
i a particularly clean 
game. More vari- 
, ety may be ob- 
tained by coloring 
the pictures with 
crayon. 
M.R. P., Massachusetts. 
# With three ten- 
| cent glass candle- 
| sticks, ordinary 
nickel shade hold- 
; ers, red candles, fif- 
teen cents’ worth of 
the “‘made” holly- 
vine, a fifteen-cent 
roll of Santa Claus crépe paper 
1 and a ten-cent roll of plain red 
" crépe paper, an effective DEC- 
1 ORATION for the Christmas 
table can be made. (See illus- 
tration.) Place the candle- 
sticks in the form of a triangle 
| in the center of a round table. 
f With the vine make a garland 
a from one candlestick to another. For the 
shades, cut a foundation of heavy card- 
: board. Paste the red crépe paper over this 
f and slash the top and bottom to form a 
‘i narrow fringe. Then cut out heads cf Santa 
: Claus from the decorated paper and paste 
zs on the red candle shades. A mica protector 
mg should be used under the cardboard to make 
E the shade fireproof. W. F., Minots. 
; *Someone “discovered” that HOLLY 
7 WREATHS hung outside the windows 
= remained fresh much longer than when 
. hung inside, and I wondered if she did not 
make a later Discovery that was less happy, 
. for I found that our holly wreaths, hung 
A outside and swayed by every breeze, were 
9 scratching the plate-glass windows. I 
” thought, however, it would surely be safe 
m to lay some specially fine sprays on a table 


mirror, which I did with the utmost care, 


would be just as effective. For 
this you would use small white candies for 
the mistletoe berries and cut the leaves 
longer and narrower than for the holly. 
Apply all these decorations to the icing 
before it hardens. R. E., Wisconsin. 


# One of my last year’s Christmas gifts was 
avery pretty home-made jabot pinned to the 
neck of an outlandishly ugly STUFFED 
CAT. If you cannot think of an original 
present, at least send it in an original way. 
L. R. B., North Carolina. 


# 4 girl who plumes herself on originality 
had engraved on her monogrammed corre- 
spondence cards: “I thank you for your 
charming Christmas remembrance. May 
I, in return, wish you a very Happy New 
Year.” Doubtless she was well pleased 
with her innovation. Perhaps she even 
pictured the recipients as envying her up- 
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to-the-minute idea. But, on the contrary, 
the card was unfavorably commented upon 
among the young woman’s circle of friends. 
Nothing takes the place of a PERSONAL 
NOTE in appreciation of a courtesy; and 
where the gift givers are numerous one must 
pay the price of popularity by devoting the 
necessary time to a few words of thanks. 
M. P., Maryland. 


# A most attractive party was given a year 
ago by one family who, instead of having 
the usual Christmas tree, invited the 
children to visit SANTA CLAUS IN HIS 
HOME. The “home” was a very small 
inner room, scarcely 
more than a recess, but 
well lighted by electric 
light. The walls were 
covered with white 
sheets decorated with 
pine, hemlock and as 
many white and silver 
Christmas-tree orna- 
ments as could be obtained. Icicles and 
snowballs were conspicuous and there were 
a few very natural-looking brown cones 
among the evergreens, but no other color 
was used. The host, who impersonated 
Santa Claus, invited each child in turn to 
come and pay him a visit. He showed him 
the wonders of the ice-palace and finally 
presented him with a gift. The gifts were 
ingeniously contrived to look like the deco- 
ration, so that no child knew beforehand 
from what part of the room his present 
would be taken. Cotton and mica were 
freely used on covered boxes and parcels 
containing the larger presents. Reindeer 
favors were presented to each of the guests. 

B. S., 


New Jersey. 


#A miniature WHITE CHRISTMAS 
TREE makes a very novel centerpiece for a 
Christmas dinner table. Dip a small tree 
(about two feet high) into a thin starch 
made with water in which five cents’ worth 
of saltpeter has been dissolved. While the 
tree is wet sprinkle with a box of Christmas 
snow. When dry, the tree sparkles like 
snow, especially with light on it, so, if it is 
possible, arrange through the branches tiny 
electric lights. If not, candles of different 
shades will be almost as effective. Adorn 
the tree with strings of popcorn and tinsel, 
also with a little gift for each guest. Leta 
white ribbon run from each gift to a place 


card. A. D. S., Caltfornia. 
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“‘Grandma.- Little Girl - Crosspatch”’ Christmas 
tree oranges made ‘‘lifelike”’ by the use of choco- 
late and white icing. 


# A dainty Christmas package, which came 
wrapped in white tissue paper, sealed with 
little GOLD STARS (quite a number of 
them) and tied with gold cord, seemed as 
appropriate to the season as the holly 
colors and as refreshing as a snow flurry. 
H. K. S., Colorado. 


# A novel way to give money at Christmas 
time is to place a new gold piece, or other 
coin, in a box of chocolate peppermints, 
with a slip of paper upon which is written 
“Something from the MINT.” 


A. D., New York. 


# Christmas-tree OR- 
ANGES delight the 
children. The features 
are outlined with choc- 
olate icing. Eyeballs 
and “‘Grandma’s”’ hair 
are done in white icing. 
“Grandma” and “‘lit- 
tle girl’ have a bit of 
red icing rubbed into their cheeks. Tie 
narrow ribbon around each orange, and 
hang to branches of the Christmas tree. 

J. &., 


See Discovery 


Massachusetts. 


# At the upholstery department of any 
large store may be found nursery cretonnes 
with pictures of children at play, animals, 
etc., on them. From one yard of this cut 
out the different pictures in different shapes 
and make BEAN BAGS. Buy at the ten- 
cent counter, tiny gay-colored bells and sew 
these on the corners. These bags make 
inexpensive gifts that will delight children. 
M. D., New York. 


# My German cousin helped our little folks 
represent the Christmas story cn the SAND 
TABLE. At one end they grouped a flock 
of woolly toy sheep, with some shepherds, 
clipped from a Christmas magazine. On 
the wall nearby was suspended a glistening 
angel. The Three Wise Men on their 
camels loped at an uneven gait across the 
sandy surface, to the great delight of the 
young artists who had cut them out of black 
paper. The stable, over which was a little 
gold star, was built of green sprays of hem- 
lock and in it stood a tiny picture of the 
Madonna and the Child surrounded by the 
cattle and oxen. The whole thing was done 
with very loving hands and it seemed to 
increase the love for the best story in the 
world. M. D., Massachusetts. 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine December 1912 


A Try Tells Why 


Send grocer’s name and 2c stamp for postage, for 5-cup Sample Tin of 


Instant Postum 


This new food-drink makes a far more nourishing table beverage 
than either tea or coffee. 


Old and young can drink it with fullest benefit because it contains 
no caffeine or any other harmful ingredient—only the full, rich nutrition 
of Northern wheat and the juice of Southern sugar-cane. 


Thousands now use this delightful beverage instead of coffee or 
tea. Its pleasant taste is remindful of Old Government Java. 


Instant Postum requires no boiling it is made by stirring a level 
teaspoonful (more or less for strength desired) in a cup of hot water, 
and adding sugar and cream to taste. 


Grocers sell 100-cup tins at 50c. 50-cup tins 30c. 


“There’s a Reason’’ for POSTUM. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 
indsor, Ontario, Canada 


Advertisements marked with a % have been fested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Guaranteed Advertisements December 1912 


Will there be a Victrola in 
| 
| 


_your home this Christmas’ 


This is a 
Victor-Victrola XVI 
$200 
Mahogany or 
quartered oak 


New Victor Records are on sale 


at all dealerson the 28th of each month 
Victor-Victrola IV, 
Oak 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 


The Guarantee on page 12 is impdrtant to every reader 
18 
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You can search the whole world 
over and not find another gift that 
will bring so much pleasure to 


every member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstra*2 to you the wonderful Victor- 


Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., , Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G t Canadian Distributors. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 


Victor-Victrola XI, $100 Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak 


Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute . 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Brighten your kitchen and lighten your labor by using a Set of 


“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Utensils 


For Christmas a set of “Wear-Ever” utensils is a pleasing gift— 
more pleasing than one can realize who has not learned to 


Replace utensils that wear out 


tol roast without Griddle cakes without 
water grease 


with utensils that “Wear-Ever or 


Preserving without Oven utensils bake 
stirring evenly 


Go to your dealer for a set of “Wear-Ever” utensils which will suit 


your particular requirements. 


He will quote you a “Set” price— 


which, because of transportation charges, may vary somewhat in 


different parts of the country. 


If not obtainable at your dealer's, any set shown here will be sent, trans- 


portation prepaid (method optional with us), to any express or freight station 
in the United States or Canada upon receipt of price. But bear in mind 


that we will not fill orders received from territory in which a dealer sells 


“Wear Ever” utensils. 


“Wear-Ever” Set A—$28.11 10 


ffee Pot, 2 ped Sa Pan, | Sai P. 


ts., Sauce Pan, 3 


ddi 

P Deon Pie Plates "10 ed Fry Pan, 7 in., Lis 
Cast Waifle site Mold, ip., Steamer Sauce 
ats. 


e 
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“Wear-Ever” Set B—$20.05 


Consists of Taper Coffee Pot, 2 ats., Taper Tea Pot, 2 qts., Lipped Sauce Pan, 1 at., Cover 
Pan, Berlin Sauce Pan, 3 qte,, Shallow Stew Pan, | at. Cover for 

in., Biscuit Pan, 11 x 7% in., Muffin Pan, 6-cup, Doubie Boiler, | qt., Double Baking Dis 
10% in., Lipped Fry Pan 7 in., Lipped Fry Pan, 10 in., Drip Pan, 14% x 10% in., Steame: 
Windsor Kettle, 6 gts. rice of Set - 


“Wear-Ever” Set C—$15.15 


Consists of T: Coffee Pot, 2 ats., Tea Pot, 1% ats., Lipped Sa Pan, 1 at., Lipped 
Berlin. 2 Pudding Pan, 13 ts., Jel Cake Pan, 


rice of Set 


“Wear-Ever” Set D—$12.85 


Pan, qts., Mountain 9% in., J Pan, 9% in., 
Cake an, 6% in., yoy Pie Plates, 10 = Lipped Fry Pan, 8; in., Preservi 


ice 


For booklet showing other “ Wear-Ever™ Sets write, “Send 
Catalog No. 23.” Sample one-quart “Wear-Ever” Sauce Pan 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of 15 2-cent stamps (30 
cents), if you mention the name of the dealer from whom 
you buy cooking utensils. 

THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 16 New Kensington, Pa. 

or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Distributing Agents for Canada 
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t Shallow Stew Pan, Two + | Cake Pans, 9% 


in., Muffin Pan, 6-cup, Double Boiler ! 
at., Lipped Fry Pan, 7 in., Drip Pan, 14% x 10'% in., Heavy Household Fry Pan, 11% in., Berlin wt 4 ats. 


Consists of Taper Coffee Pot, | at., Tea Pot, I qt., Lipped Sauce Pan 2% ats., Berlin Sauce Pan 2 gts. 
Pudding Pan. 14 ate., Cake Pan, in. Jelly Cake Pon, in Double Boller, 2 ats. Tubed 


teed Advertisements 


for Lipped Sauce 
qts., Pie Plate, 
r Sauce fos 2 ats., 


Sauce Pan, 3 ats., 


g Kettle, 6 ats. 
$12.85 


WEAR-EVER 
LUMINU 


TRADE MARK 

Mark of the 
highest quality 
—on the bottom 
of every utensil, 
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“This will fetch them!” 
Ys: our wholesome Tomato-Soup has a mighty “fetch- 
ing” quality about it in every sense of the word; and 
equally for the young and the old. 
All people and all tastes seem to agree on 


The epicure approves it. The romping hungry school- 
boy craves it and thrives on it. The brain-worker, the 
nervous dyspeptic, and the man who wants a “good square 
meal” all find satisfaction in its. tempting flavor and nourish- 
ing quality. There’s hardly a day in the year when you 

will not find this perfect soup exactly what 
you want. 

Hadn’t you better order a dozen today? 
Take a look at the pantry shelf and see. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon ulienne Printanier 
Celery flock Turtle Tomato 
Little Elizabeth Lou, Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
ba sak. ampbell’s Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
“O give me another !"* 


“ies. Look for the red-and-white label 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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SOAP. \, 


_ PROCTER RGAMBLE CINCINNATS. 


Ordinary laundry soaps can- 
not do satisfactory work unless 
the clothes are rubbed and 
boiled. You or the laundress 
must do this hard work while the 
soap merely helps. 


Washing with P.anD G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap is another 
story. The minute you put the 
clothes to soak, it begins to work. 
It loosens the dirt the same as 
hard rubbing, but with this differ- 
ence: The clothes are not worn 
out as when rubbed on the board. 
It does the hard work. You 
merely help. 


When you remove the clothes 
from the tub the only attention 
they need is a light rubbing of 
badly soiled parts such as wrist- 
bands and neckbands, sousing in 
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Not merely soap but— 
the laundress too 


the water to remove the loosened 
dirt, and the usual rinsing. 


They need no hard rubbing, 
no boiling. They are beautifully 
clean, sweet-smelling and of ex- 
cellent color, not only because 
P, G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap has washed them thorough- 
ly but because this w/zfe naphtha 
soap leaves no odor and does 
not make the clothes yellow. 


Until you try it you cannot 
imagine how much more P.AnnG, 
—The White Naphtha Soap does 
than ps soap nor how 
closely it resembles a laundress in 
the way it works for the housewife 
and in the quality of work it turns 
out. Get a cake—5c. Follow the 
directions inside the blue wrap- 
per and the soap will do the rest. 


Wa ! WZ 3 
| The White)Naphtha Soap Me peG | 
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FoR IMMEDIATE USE 
PACKED IN MAINS 


Time — Ready cooked — instantly available 
for preparing many dishes. 

Trouble—No i inconvenience—no soaking 
—no picking—no boiling. 


Money-— Nothing but fish— no bones—no 


waste— no spoilage— 
B. & M. Fish Flakes are caught in the deep cold sea waters—cleaned— 


cooked — sli — i i iners—Not a speck 
of preservative used. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


10c—SIZES —15c 
(Except in Far West) 


-Choicest parts.of the fish that wot — Free Book of Recipes—Every Housewife 

member of the family and can be . should write fot Good Eating, a little 
~ ntaining many rec 

for almost countless ways menus and valuable table 

co gm Be but they they are cer- tion by the well-known domestic 


- scientist, Mrs. Janet McKenzie 
good in Codfish Hill, Editor of the “ Boston 


Balls, Fish Hash, Cooking School Magazine.” 
Creamed Fish, Fiek Burnham & Mozril Co. 


, 

Try one tinof B&M Fish ‘Portland, Maine, U.S. A 
aris Sugar Corn—New 
wales maine packing now ready— 
and we will send you a full tender, sweet, creamy—a 
size 10c tin, all charges : * 4 revelation in canned corn. 
prepaid. = ad Order a case from your 

grocer to-day. 
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HE insistent charm of Nabisco . 


Sugar Wafers places them first 
in the favor of young and old as the 
most fitting of all holiday dessert 
confections. 


Serve with creams or ices, with 
fruits or beverages. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— Another dessert con- 
fection of pre-eminent good hocolate covered, 


— 
2 
~G__NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY" | 
Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute % 
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the Diner 


(A story from whole cloth, but laden with facts) 


“The physical director of our Club says most of us overeat— 
“That heavy, rich food is not only hard to digest, but dulls the brain and 
makes the mind logy. 


“T hadn't been just right for a while back and it put me thinking, with the 
result that now my breakfast is generally a bowl of 


Post Toasties 


served with some rich cream and a sprinkling of sugar-—-adding a soft-boiled 
egg and a cup of Instant Postum. 


“The flavour of these crisp bits of toasted corn is a real treat, and the clear 


head and comfortable day which follow such a breakfast are something worth 
telling about.” 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Gry this Christmas goody 
and learn the supervority 
and economy of Crrsco 


for cake making 


Cake will show you 


how rich Crisco what 
2 wall beaten a delicate flavor it gives, 
how inexpensively you can 

make cake with it, and 


with Crisco. Bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven. Cut keeps fresh and moist. 


for Frying -For Shortenii 
Cake Making. 


is manufactured by a special process which produces the richest cooking 
product ever known—and one which is absolutely uniform. While butter is 
almost one-fifth water, Crisco-is all shortening. 


Crisco is purely vegetable and is more delicate and healthful than an animal 
fat. It has a mild, pleasant odor and taste and can be used to make even the 
finest white cake. 


Yet with all these superiorities which would make it 
an economy at any price, Crisco costs but Ralf as 
much as butter. 


Get a package today and remember, in your own 
recipes, to use a fifth less of Crisco than the butter 
called for (Crisco is that much richer than butter) 
and to add salt in the proportion of a level teaspoon- 
ful to each ‘cupful of Crisco. 


This Cook Book has some fine recipes 
for the holidays 
It also illustrates the best way to use Crisco not 
only for cake making but for frying, pastry 
making, etc. Send for a copy to The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


"Tis Chocolate Fudge 


zine Good Housekeeping Magazine December 1912 ee 
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for Christmas 
Roller Bearing Carpet Sweeper 


is a present for years of lighter daily houce- 
work, because it runs so easily. 
Back-breaking broom work is unnecessary, for the 
National will sweep any carpet, and sweep it clean. 
The brush can be adjusted to long, short or me- 
dium nap carpets making a National three 
sweepers in one. You can even lower this 
brush of strong, springy, genuine bristles to 
sweep a bare floor. 

When years of use have worn the brush, 
a National will still do good work with the 

brush set in the lowest notch. ~ 


\Carpet Sweeper 


\ costs little—only $3.00 to $5.00, depending 
on finish and trimming. 
The easy running roller bearings, the always 


tight handle, the separately dumping dust pans— 
these, with other features, make N 
the National the sweeper you should buy 
this Christmas. 


E E—4 model shoping fow it works, 


Send for a working model to Pee how the brush can be 
raised or lowered at will, making the National three sweepers in Brush jowored to over 
one—the only sweeper so equipped. Write now for this model short-nap carpet 
and you'll see that the National is the best present you could 
give any woman. For sale by all dealers in the United States 


and Canada. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 


17 Laurel Street 
TORRINGTON, CONN. Brush raised to so 


DL RENE RENE RE ERE 
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Christmas 


She Remembered Them All With 
Shirley PRESIDENT Suspenders 


She was not partial—she presented each with a pair of Shirley PRESIDENT 
Suspenders—a most acceptable Christmas gift. No other suspenders yield so much 
ireedom, no others are so delightfully comfortable. The smooth sliding back of 
Shirley PRESIDENT Suspenders responds to every rise of the shoulders, every 
move of the body. Also, they will wear a full year. 


Give Shirley PRESIDENTS in Christmas boxes to Grandpa, Father, Husband, Son, Brother, 
Uncle, Cousin, Nephew and Brother-in-law, and all will be pleased as the men in the circle. They 
will appreciate PRESIDENT Suspenders more than they will ties or socks. 

If you cannot buy them in Christmas boxes in your town we will fill your order postpaid on receipt of 
price. Please try your stores first. : 


50 cents a pair including the Christmas box. 
The 1913 Shirley PRESIDENT Calendar mailed for 10 cents. 


THE C.A.EDGARTON MFG.CO. - -  ~-_ Shirley, Mass. 


N 
CULEX: 
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Just as beautiful as 
they are useful 


Small, accurate alarm clocks 
with a sure alarm, a gentle tick, a 
tuneful ring. They are artistic and 
attractive—will grace any room. 
Every twenty seconds for five 
minutes they ring, unless you turn 
the silent switch. 


All Junior Tattoo Family 
Clocks are made by the 
New Haven Clock Co. in 
their fine watch department 


Look for this display stand in your jeweler’s window. 


Graceful in design and rich in finish are the alarm clocks 
in the Junior Tattoo Family. Skill and good taste are put 


into their designing. Beauty, combined with usefulness, 
is the result. 


Make Your Christmas ‘Selection at the a from Our Booklet 


A welcome Christmas gift—appreciated by men and women alike—is a Junior Tattoo Family 
alarm clock. Each clock is a sure, reliable alarm—and is also a handsome, artistic timepiece 
for any purpose. There's a style for every taste—a design for every purpose. 


Prices are from $1.75 to $4.50. Nine different patterns; choice of the following finishes—rich 
gold, satin silver, French bronze, solid mahogany, golden oak, old brass, gun-metal, leather and nicke!l. 


Leading jewelers everywhere sell the Junior Tattoo Family clocks. -But if you cannot conven- 
iently buy them in your town, we will ship prepaid upon receipt of price and jeweler’s name. 


Write for handsomely illustrated Booklet which will aid you in making a selection. 


THE WEW LJAVEN (LOCK CO 
Established 1817 EW IIAVEN UONN. Makers of clocks for all purposes 


129 Hamilton Street “ii 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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You Need Better Light 


For Your Business— 
efficient light that brings 
more trade and increases the 
efficiency of your employes. 

For Your Home—light 
both beautiful and efficient— 
better to read by, work by, 
bringing out the beauties of 
the home and making home- 
life more enjoyable. 


Good light is ample, soft, and 
restful; it has the glare taken out of it and is directed 
where you want it in an evenly diffused radiance. You can 
greatly improve the light you now have by using 


Macbeth-Evans Shades and Globes 


For most purposes Alba is the best illuminating glass. 
[t makes light nearest like daylight. Georgian is a 
beautiful decorative glass which is distinctly favorable to. 
toilettes and complexions. 


For Commercial Lighting, send for Catalogue No 47 of Alba Lighting Fixtures for stores, 
offices and all other public places. 

for Home Lighting, send for Catalogue No 42 which illustrates Alba and many other 
beautiful examples of plain and decorative glassware in Globes, Urs, Bowls, 
’endants, etc., used for Direct, Indirect, and Semi-indirect Illumination. 

Why not send for these books and learn how you can make your home more 
beautiful and your store more profitable at little or no increase in cost. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis, Boston — 


Regstered 
and Toronto U.S. Pat. OF 
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EVERY TOY BEARING THE IVES 
NAME IS GUARANTEED. 


“Hurrah! Just What I Want 


For Christmas” 


It’s boy nature to want to ‘‘rup 


something.’? That’s why an Ive: 


Miniature Railway System fo 
Christmas will delight your boy. He 


content. It isa Christmas gift that 
will make the whole year happier 


Under its own power, round and round the 
track—over bridges, through tunnels, past stations 
and switches—speeds the Ives Toy Train. It may 
be stopped at stations or by signal. 

Every Ives Train is built to last. We guar- 


antee to replace, without charge, any part that is j 


defective in workmanship or materials. So, be 
sure to look for the Ives name on every piece— 
it’s your guarantee of long, satisfactory service. 
The mechanical Systems cost, complete, from $1 to 
20; electrical, from $3.75 to $25. For wee little chaps, 
we have trains to be drawn by string, trolley cars (me- 
chanical and electrical), fire brigades, coal carts, ice 
carts, and other simple toys from 50 cents up. 

Ask any toy, department or hardware store to show you 
Ives Toys. If you cannot readily find an Ives dealer in yout 
town, write us; we will see that you are supplied. 

Ask us to send you our handsome, three-colored Catalog of Ives Toys. 


—_— Entertaining Story for Boys—FREE 

Every boy will enjoy our interesting story booklet, “How Six 
Boys Built a Railroad.” It’s a “really true” ‘story about six 
boys who had a lot of fun. We'll mail a free copy to any boy or 
any mother who writes for it (mentioning toy dealer’s name). 


IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
193 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Established 1868. Oldest and largest miniature railway manufacturers i Americ 
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Room for All the Family in a Car That You Can Drive Yourself 


The happy owner of a Limousine-Five 
goes where she wants when she wan!s to, 
independent of chauffeurs or weather. 
With all the family along—it accommo- 
dates five grown people without crowd- 
ing, gives the driver uninterrupted full 
view ahead. 


From the time you take the children to 
school until you return from the theatre 
it gives uninterrupted service— 

And will give it every day in the year— 
no laying up for re pairs— practical eman- 
cipation from trouble. 


The Silent Waverley Limousine-Five 


Big, imposing, elegant and luxurious, it 
is as eusy to steer and control as the 
smallest brougham. 

Mileage enough for a day's driving, more 
speed than city use permits 

40 cells, 11 plate Exide Hycap or Phila- 
delphia, or 13 plate Gould or Waverley 
batteries all M.V.size jar. Edison or Iron- 
clad Exide extra. Price complete $3500. 


Write for the Silent Waverley Electric 
Year Book, which describes and illus- 
trates this superb car, together with the 
Waverley pleasure car line. 

A de luxe production valuable for its ar- 
tistic beauty, it is free on request, as is 
also our Commercial Car catalog showing 
models ranging from a light delivery 
wagon to a 5-ton truck. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 
158 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicago Branch, 2005 Michigan Ave. 


New York Branch, 1784 Eroadw~/ 
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A Thoughtful Gift is a Gillette Safety 
Razor for His Christmas 


OU cannot make a mistake in giving him a Gillette. If he already 
owns one of our Standard sets, he will welcome a Pocket Edition 
in gold or silver or a Combination set for his traveling bag. 
He is sure to be pleased with the Gillette whatever his age or shaving 
habits. He will use it every day and praise the good sense that 
prompted so practical a gift. Besides, it is good for him—insures a 
sanitary shave, keeps him from the barber shop, saves him the cost 
of shaves and tips. 
The Combination set at $6.50 is very popular—Razor, Blades, Soap, 
Brush, everything he needs for shaving, in a handsome leather case. 
Pocket Editions, silver or gold plated, very compact and beautiful 
in design, $5 to $6. 
Travelers’ sets with toilet articles, from $6 to $50. 
For a small gift a packet of Gillette Blades at 50 cents or $1.00 is 
specially acceptable. 
You will find Holiday displays of Gillettes in the stores. Go 
where there is a good assortment. Make your selection early. 
Write us today for illustrated pamphlet D. ‘ 


Gillette 


Safety Razor 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe 


No Stropping No Honing 
KNOWN THE , RLD OVER 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 22 West Second Street, BOSTON 
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Our $7.50 Hull Umbrella for $9. 00 
/ Is Guaranteed to You 


AST season the Sterling Hull—a $7.50 umbrella for 
$5.00—was the national bargain, and was sold more 
widely than any other umbrella in the United States. 


Created under conditions never before attained in 
the u 1brella industry, we were able to make—and to 
prove that we were making—a taffeta silk umbrella, 
absolutely pure dye, with an imported Pimento wood, 
sterling silver inlaid handle, and having the 


* tess the name 


“AULL” is on which in every detail was an actual $7.50 value. 
the buiton 


@ The tremendous popularity of the Sterling Hull has paved the 


way for another and equally notable step. It now goes to you 
with our guarantee for one year, as shown on the tag beiow. 


Bog P : Besides the Sterling Hull we are offer- 
= ing the following trade marked 


Hull Umbrellas 


with plain and fancy handles, to sell from 
$1.00 to $7.50, so no matter what price 
you wish to pay for a Christmas umbrella, 
as an assurance of quality, see to it that 
the name “‘HULL” appears on the button. 


Plain Fancy T 
Handles Handles aa 


The Premier Hull $1.00 
The Royal Hull 1.50 
The Superior Hull...... 2.00 
The Imperial Hull ...... 2.50 
The Sterling Hull....... 3.50 
The Peerless Hull . .. 5.00 


Ask your dealer to show you our new 
Suitcase Umbrella, the PRACTIC-HULL. 


When your base (frame and cover) wears 
out, any Hull dealer will clip on a new one 
without a moment's delay. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write us CHARGE soabil or att 
and we will either direct you to a Hull dealer HULL BROTHERS @ UMBRELLA CO. 
or supply you direct. Pre 


| Hull Brothers 4 Umbrella Company 


| 1447-1457 Summit Street “Eab.7 TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Gift That Conveys More 
Than Mere Sentiment. 


"WF you would be held in grateful remembrance BY 
EVERYONE youdesire toplease, letyour Christmas Gifts 
take the form of beautiful and useful THERMOS articles. 

Father, Mother, Son, Daughter, Baby, Grandparents, rel- 
atives and friends ALL find an everyday delightin THERMOS 


4a which ADDS TO THEIR COMFORT, CONSERVES 


THEIR HEALTH and DOUBLES THEIR PLEASURES 
* THERMOS which keeps any liquid or solid hot without 
fire or cold without ice, is necessary to EVERY MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY frominfancy to old age; IS NECESSARY 
IN THE HOME for nursery, kitchen, and sick room; |S 
NECESSARY AWAY FROM HOME at work or play, 
for the PLUTOCRAT and the WORKINGMAN, to the 
housewife, physician and nurse, to automobilists, yachtsmen, 
hunters, fishermen, travelers, campers, to EVERYBODY. 
THERMOS products include bottles, carafes, tea and coffee 
pots, decanters, jars, humidors (for preserving the moisture, flavor, 
and aroma of cigars and tobacco) motor restaurants, cellarettes. 
luncheon sets, English-made traveling cases, wicker baskets, 
drinking cups, etc. Prices One Dollar and up. 


ON SALE AT BEST STORES. 


There is only one genuine ““ THERMOS.” If your dealer 
will not sell you products plainly stamped “ THERMOS” on 
the bottom of each article, we will ship you, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. Write for Catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
Thermos Building, New York City . 
THERMOS COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Quality 
Pen Appeals 
To Everyone 


could serve the purpose 


of Christmas giving more acceptably than 
Waterman’s Ideal. It is of the useful sort that 
is increasingly advocated. Gifts of this pen mean 
an end to inky fingers and scratchy penmanship, anda 
convenience that will facilitate a friend’s business or 
social writing for years to come. The exclusive suc- 
cess of the Waterman patents and the care in making 
the pens are known throughout the civilized world. 
There is a pen for every member of the family in 
large and small sizes, plain or handsomely mounted 


Avoid 
Substitutes 


in gold or silver, and with pen points to fit every 
handwriting; then there is a Safety type for 
women, and the Self-Filling Waterman’s Ideal. 
Pens are exchangeable after Christrnas to suit 


Safety Type 
Plain or Chased 


Pocket Size 


the hand. Our illustrated folder, sent free, 
will assist you in selecting. 


Either Size, Gold 
Banded 

$1.00 extra 

Also in larger sizes 


| 
Regular Type 
- 


Size larger 
‘. 

“t on , 

| 5 
No 


Clip-on-Cap 25¢ extra 


In attractive Christmas Boxes. 
Your Local Dealer 


will assist you in your selection. 


S 
No. 412 
$5.00 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 
24 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal Kingsway, London 6 Rue d’ Hanovre, Paris 


Clip-on-Cap extra: 
Sterling Silver 506 
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Christmas Cards 
Solve the Christmas Problem 


‘ CHRISTMAS Card, costing from 


10c to 25c which carries a senti- 

ment that appeals, will bring more 
sincere appreciation than a gift costing 
several dollars. And it arouses no feel- 
ing of obligation. 

The A. M. Davis Co. Quality Cards 
always carry a thrill of pleasure to the re- 
cipient, because they express just the 
thought that you would send to mother or 
sister or friend—the thought that has been 
lying back in your brain awaiting proper 
expression, here expressed a little better 
than you could do it yourself. 


THE A.M.DAVIS CO. 


BOSTON 


are the original American-made Christmas cards 
of high quality. Appearing exclusively in this 
line are exquisite bits of thought by such authors 
as Henry VanDyke, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Edwin Markham, Robert H. Lord, Clara Louise 
Burnham, etc. These cards are Quality cards 
in every particular—you can send them to the 
best people you know. 


As they have proved themselves good enough 


to be imitated, look for trade THE AM DAVIS COp 

mark on the back. 
Ask your dealer for The A. M. Davis Co. ,6’.9% 5" 

Quality Christmas Cards. If he cannot 


supply you te 

Send Us Coupon Below “os 
with $1.00 and we will mail you oe S 
26 Christmas cards, including 
those shown here, and a ¢ 
complete booklet of The 
A. M. Davis Co. 
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THE CAROLINA opens November 30th, inaugurating the beginning of Pinehurst season 
of 1912 and 1913. Special rates during December and January. 


PINEHURST is situated in the long leaf pine region of the South, in the center of Winter 
out-of-door life. 

HOLLY INN opens January 10th—BERKSHIRE and HARVARD, January 15th. 
Three Eighteen-Hole Golf Courses and each one up to the highest point of excellence 


in natural condition and upkeep, and celebrated among golfers everywhere. Six hole practice 
course. 


Country Club, Model Dairy, 40,000 acre shooting preserves. Trap shooting. 


Splendid clay Tennis Courts, frequent tournaments. Good auto roads within a 
radius of fifty miles or more. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line, 
Only one night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
Don't fail to send to nearest railroad office for literature, illustrating the out-of-door 
features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 

Send for illustrated Literature and List of 

Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 


Pinehurst General Office Leonard Tufts, Owner 
Pinehurst, North Carolina Boston, Mass. 
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4 The 
STEINWAY 
and Christmas ; 


All over the world, just now, a mighty 4 
crescendo of happy harmony is swelling in 
anticipation of a coming great historic day. 

Many sing only in their hearts; but thou- 

sands upon thousands find expression for 

unbounded joy in the sweet tone 

of the world’s great musical 

instrument—the 

STEINWAY PIANO. 


Are you the owner of a Steinway? 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 
litera‘ure, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS= 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
WARE 


Handsome Book of the Newest, 

most Desirable Holiday Gifts 

is Yours without cost if you. 
Write for it Now ,~ 


pe gifts are the various pieces of Westing- 
house Electric Ware, the finest so far pro- 
duced, inexpensive to use, and at prices that will suit 


every purse. 

Toaster-stoves, coffee percola- 
tors, tea samovars, chafing dishes, 
compact little stoves for bedside 
table, travelers’ irons that also heat 
a curling iron, saute pans, frying 
pans that cook many things, and 
other useful devices—including the 
compact “Cozy-glow” heater for 
use in the cold corner and on chilly 
mornings—all heated by electricity, 
the cleanest, handiest, safest heat 
known. 


The electric heating devices de- 
scribed and pictured in this book 
are all made and fully guaranteed 
by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. They are prac- 
tically designed and can be de- 
pended upon to operate economi- 
cally. Each is heated by the 
patented Westinghouse heating 
element, a special resistance metal 
hermetically sealed which is inde- 
structible under ordinary conditions 
of use. 


Send your name and address at once for the book. It will give you more valuable 
suggestions for suitable holiday gifts than you are apt to find in a week's shopping. 


Address your letter or postal to 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. H G, East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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*‘Don’t Buy 


a 

Hot Water 
Bottle 
Unless It 
Has This 


Guarantee’”’ 


That two-year Guarantee slip which comes 
with every “‘Kantleek’’ Hot Water Bottle— 
it’s worth looking for. The most reliable 
druggist in your town will tell you why. 

He knows how uncertain are the wearing 
qualities of the ordinary water bottle. He 
«iso knows that the ‘‘Kantleek’’ Guarantee 
relieves you of all this uncertainty and risk. 


WATER BOTTLES 


Written by a leading 
New York physician, it 
tells many important but 


For over thirty years we have been making rubber Witlo-knewn facts shout 
coods that give lasting service the proper use of the hot 

We use only the finest Para rubber—very soft and ‘pliable fountain syringe. 

\et so tough and strong that it will not crack or weaken. Our Wh ll asian 

rocesses are perfected—our workmen most capable and careful. en to use the water 

\Ve give every bottle a test ten times as severe as it will meet bottle and what temper- 
actual use. 


ature to have the water; 
when and how the ice bag 


should be applied; how 


This painstaking care makes every “Kantleek’’ Water Bot- 
(lc so serviceable that we guarantee to replace it without charge 
ii it shows the slightest imperfection within two years from the 


A to relieve earache, neu- 
lay you buy it. The same guarantee comes with “‘Kantleek” ralgia and por simple 
 ountain Syringes, Ice Bags and other “‘Kantleek” rubber goods. 

A reliable druggist in almost every community sells ‘““Kantleek aches : = - 
goods. You can probably find our dealer in your town without other helpful hints are in 


tell you his name its pages. It is a book 
we have no dealer, we'll ship direct upon receipt of price an 4: , * “ 
your druggist’s name. Price of No. 12 (popular size) “Rantleek’’ which you will want to 


Water Bottle in white rubber is $1.50; red rubber, $1.75.. Com- keep and consult. 
plete price list sent on request. 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 234 Congress Avenue Write us today for a 


New Haven, Conn. copy— it’s free. 
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a pure vegetable com- 
pound for cleaning and 
polishing all varnished 
and finished hardwood 
surfaces. Producesa high, 
hard lustre without hard 
rubbing. Does not gum 
or veneer. A varnish 
food and restorer. Per- 
fect for dustless dusting. 


25c to $2.50 sizes 


at your dealers. 


Pat. app’p FOR 


the time and labor saver. 
Makes it easy to clean 
those hard - to - get - at 
places. Clean and polish 
your hardwood floors 
without backbreaking 
stooping or bending. The 
only mop that can be cleaned 
by washing. Collects all the 
dirt and dust and holds it. If 
not at your dealers, sent prepaid 
by us on receipt of $1.50. 


Channell Chemical Co., 
1421 Carroll Avenue, - Chicago 
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CALVIN > CPATENT> 


HAT you search for in purchas- 

ing plated table service is tasteful 
beauty. What you hope for is a long life- 
time of wear. To be sure of the utmost 
in both of these qualities, be sure to tell 
your jeweler that what you want is Alvin 
platedware. Some Alvin patterns are ex- 


quisitely ornamental—others are exquis- 


itely plain. Whichever your taste de- 
mands, you will find at least one Alvin 


design that will appeal as strongly as 


the finest sterling you have ever seen. 


And, as your jeweler will tell you, Alvin plate has 
more applied silver -han any other make, and so must 
give you longer service. Ask him to show you these 
patterns as well as the others he carries in open stock. 


Our complete catalog will be sent you upon request. 


THE ALVIN COMPANY 


15 MAIN STREET, SAG HARBOR, N. Y. 
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contains his best novels, his best poems, his best essays and his best \ 
short stories. They number 121 im all and include practically everything ‘ 


of any importance that Stevenson ever wrote. é 
It is anew edition printed from clear, new type and can 


the bookstores. 


This edition is not on sale at 


are six volumes— aggregating 2976 pages— \ 
paper and handsomely bound in red ribbed \ 
real gold leaf, and each volume is illustrated. 


be secured only from us. There 
printed on opaque wove book 


cloth. The titles are stamped in 


Scarcely a household but contains some 
illuminated motto or verse from Stevenson's 
writings. Stevenson was one of the few 
authors who could not put pen to paper 
without saying something graceful and 

worth reading; his versatility is amazin 
Asa good old swashbuckling tale of a 
venture, “ Treasure Island” is a classic. 

Among historic novels, “ Kidnapped” 

is unrivalled; and in “ The New Ara- 

bian Nights” and “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
A Hyde,” nothing can excel the fertility 
of plot and sustained interest. 

In his “Child's Garden of Verse,” 

\ Stevenson caught the beautiful spirit 

\ of childhood in perfect manner. 

\ As anessayist, he had no peer. 

\, Of all writers of the Victorian 

\, era, Stevenson’s farne seems 

most secure. Others are 
gradually forgotten, while 
his reputation grows 
steadily day by day. 


G H-12 


381 Fourth Avenue 


New York. Che 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your six the 
volume, Balmoral edition 
of Stevenson. Within five 
days after receiving them 
I promise either to send you $3.60 
in full payment for a two years’ sub- 
scription ta Cosmopolitan Magazine 
and the Stevenson books, or to return 
the books to you at your experise. 


Contents of -the Set 


VOL. I 
The Master of Ballantrae 
An Inland Voyage 
VOL. II 
Kidnapped 
Travels with a Donkey 
VOL. III 
Familiar Studies 
The Merry Men 
VOL. IV 
Treasure Island 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
VOL. V 
New Arabian Nights 
VOL. VI 
Child’s Garden of Verse 
Underwoods 
Virginibus Puerisque 


This is Our Free Offer: 


and all charges prepaid. You will have five days in which to look th 
then, if you want to keep them, you may do so by merely sending us $3 for a two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Cosmopolitan Magazine, =e 60 cents, to cover the expense of shipping and handling 
ks—making a total of 60. 
But if you decide that you do not wish to keep the books, you need only return them 
at our expense, and you will owe us nothing. 
amine these books. Sign the coupon and mail it today to 


COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGA 


381 Fourth Avenue 


In these six volumes of 
Stevenson’s works, there is 
something for all members of 
the home circle. Argl for the 
one who loves good literature, 
there is nothing to skipped ; 
nothing that will fail to give keen 
enjoyment. 

Stevenson’s personality, so abound- 
ingly seen in all his works, is whole- 
some, pure and blithesome, his works 
are filled with high courage, sane phi- 
losophy and nobility of soul. 

He was an apostle of good cheer 
and always, as William Sharp says, 
“A writer of infinite charm.” This 
power to charm young and old extends 
to all his writings. 

Unless you want to pay from Fifty 
to One Hundred Dollars at the retail 
booksellers, you can do no better 
than to obtain Stevenson’s works in 
these six volumes. 


Upon receipt of th below, we will ship you thi 
Balmoral edition of Stevenson's works for examination, 


for examination, 
them over in your own home; 


It doesn’t cost you a cent to ex- 


ZINE 


New York City 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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E shall be glad to 


every reader who will 


A, carefully fill 
out and send us at once the coupon Sas Y; Y furnished below, 
a complimentary copy of our ** Musiclover’s SY = Handbook,”’ con- 
caining a dictionary of musical terms—the most satisfactory littlereference 
ok of the sort that has ever been compiled. This is the kind of book that is retailed 
at the shops at 50 cents ; but we are distributing a limited number of copies to the readers of 
this periodical absolutely without charge, 


What the Handbook Contains 


HE «« Musiclover’s Handbook ”’ contains concise but full definitions of all those musical 
terms for which any one would have occasion to look, The pronunciation of foreign 


vords is given according to a special phonetic system, and a number of musical illustrations 
are introduced in the text, This little book will be treasured by all those interested in music, 


No Obligation on Your Part 


HE sending of this coupon does not obligate you in any way. A small edition of 
the handbook is at our disposal and we wish to place one copy in the hands of 


A every reader of this periodical, We shall also take pleasure in sending full information 
in regard to the ** University Musical Encyclopedia,’’ edited by Professor Louis C, 
Elson, of the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass, Dr. Elson 
has been assisted in this work by a number of eminent experts, and the result is 
the first important musical encyclopedia of American origin to be offered 
to the public. The ten volumes are sent, all charges paid, to any 


address for free inspection, 


G.H, 12-1 


COUPON 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 
Please send without obligation on my part 


Send in the coupon at once with full 
name and address 


Pan ~ New York 


ER 
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You Can’t Have Pure 
Food Unless You Have a 
Pure Food Refrigerator 


O matter how 

stringent the 

Health Inspec- 

tors may be with your 

Butcher, Grocer or 

Milk Dealer, your 

food will not come 

to the table clean and 

pure unless your refrig- 

erator is a Pure Food Re- 

Srigerator. There must be no place where 

grease, dirt or food particles can lodge, 

decay and breed disease germs. A few 

grains of dirt with a little moisture makes 

a cradle for disease germs. Many a sick 

baby in a mahogany crib could point 

an accusing finger to the dark corner of 
the refrigerator. 


Indestructible Porcelain 
In One Piece 


Mr. Leonard has been in the refriger- 
ator business since Lincoln was president. 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators are the 
result of over forty years experience in 
making and selling refrigerators. Each 


food compartment of a Leonard Clean- 
able is steel, shaped and welded in one 
piece, lined with genuine pure white 
porcelain fused to the steel in 2,000 
degrees of heat in our own porcelain 
plant. There are no corners, no seams, 
no cracks. The porcelain cannot crack 
or chip or scale off from wear or tempera- 
ture. Each compartment is as easy to 
keep clean as a china plate. 


A Sure Test 


Before you buy a refrigerator, ask the 
salesman to iry his knife on the lining. If 
it is Porcelain the knife cannot hurt it. 
If he refuses, his only object is to deceive 
you—to sell you paint for Porcelain. 

Paint or imitation porcelain scales 
off and is easily scratched, leaving a 
place for dirt, food and grease to lodge 
and decay and give off foul odors. Pto- 
maine poisoning is frequently the result. 


Avoid Stagnant Air 


The Leonard ventilators over- 


acl bl 


Guaranteed Refrigerator 
Style No. 4. Size: 34'4x21x45'% 


laid with pure aluminum fittings 
insure continuous circulation in 
every corner of each compar- 
ment, top and bottom alike— 
even when the ice is low. In 
many refrigerators the air at the 
top of the food compartment 
remains stagnant when the ice 
is low. 


The interior construction is a 
Leonard Special Patent. It pre- 
vents water from leaking through 
into the wood at any future 
time. - Even if you made holes 
with an ice pick in the bottom 
of the ice chamber, the water 
would all run off into the waste 
pipe and no harm done. 


Drain and trap are removed 
from above and can be cleaned 
without the slightest trouble. 
They cannot rust or corrode. 
“‘Ideal”’ locks keep doors tight- 
ly closed. 


If you could go 
through the Leonard 
factory —the Largest 
Refrigerator Plant in 
the World—and see how 
necessary this thorough 
building is to you in 
keeping your 
food pure and 
in saving your | 
ice bills you | 
would never | 
endanger your 
health or waste — 
your money One-Piece Porcelain 
on a cheap refrigerator: 


Low Ice Bills | 


Economy in Ice is demanded 
thrifty. family. The Leonard 
able answers this demand. T 
keep out the heat and these 10 walls 
a result of 4o years experience 
practice building refrigerators that can 
be Guaranteed to Save Ice. 


Don’t Fail to Get 
This Free Book 


Let me send my Booklet abo 1t Pure 
Food Protection in the Home and cata- 
log of 50 styles of Pure Food Refriger- 
ators, from $18.00 up, including out- 
side icing refrigerators for new homes. 


Freight Paid 


If your dealer won't supply you I will 
ship direct, Freight Paid points 
of the Mississippi River and North ef 
the Ohio. Every Leonard Cleanable 
sold on 30 days’ home trial. "Mabie 
back if you wish to return the refriger- 
ator after one month's use. 

emember—your butter, meat, mill 
and fruit must be kept as pure in wintet 
as in summer. If you haven't a Pure 
Food Refrigerator, the time to think about 
it is now. Send for my Book and be posied. 


C. H. Leonard, President 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
127 Clyde Park Ave. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Largest Refrigerator Plant in the World 


30 Days Trial 


Sold on a Binding 
Money-Back Guarantee 


* Leonard Cleanable 
Guaranteed Refrigerator 
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Give Y Wif 
*Hoosier Cabinet for Christ 
S Miles of Steps for Her Tired Feet 
Do you know how many miles of steps your wife takes in her kitchen? Her 
table is the center of her kitchen work. To that she must bring everything and 
et then carry it all away. 
k You can see her now as she works around her kitchen—never still, never stop- ah: 
ping—always moving until you are impelled to say to her— * 
Pure 
a “Don’t You Ever Stop?” x 
ig out. A woman never stops—she can’t—there’s too much to do. The time she might spend in 
resting she puts in walking back and forth in an inconvenient kitchen, getting things together that 
ought to be all in one place. You can save her countless steps by giving her a Hoosier Cabinet. 
lt combines pantry and cupboard around a big table covered with pure aluminum, and puts 
everything at her fingers’ ends. 
The half million women who own Hoosier Cabinets don’t WALK for things. They REACH 
for them, and save hours every day. . F 
Enormous sales have cut manufacturing costs in two. To give you the benefit, we fix the price. 
i ier Club Now F 1.00 
’ oin the Hoosier Clu ow For d 
,e posted ’ Furthermore, you may enroll in the Hoosier Club and at the low cash price we fix. The cost of this extra ac- a x 
_ 1ave your cabinet deliv ered at once provided the Christ- | commodation we make up by increased sales. J ei 
nt Co. 1as club for your town is not filled. IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
=i THE CLUB PLAN The Christmas club plan is especially convenient. You 
The club = is new. It is based on the fact that can give your wife, mother, sister, or sweetheart a hand- 
ie two-thirds of American families get their money month- some Hoosier Cabinet without missing the dollar. Noth- 
the World ly or weekly. ing could please her so much. Try it. Go to the Hoosier ‘ b 
By this plan, our agents are permitted to sell and de- agent in your town and enroll in the Hoosier Club today. e 
liver a limited number of Hoosier Cabinets immediately 
ing on payment of a single $1.00; balance $1.00 per week, Does Your Mother Own a Hoosier Cabinet? | f 


antee 


3,000 Hoosier Agents | Yours Free: “The Model Kitchen Book.” 
Good Men to Know Merely sign your name for this wonderful book. 


There is one Hoosier Agent (only one) in nearly (Your Name) 
every town big enough to have a furniture store. 
He is reliable. He believes in quality high and 
prices low. Look for this blue-and-white sign in (Your Address) 


pedis THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
or ; 1212 Grant Street, New Castle, Ind. 
A sibs Fo : Branch, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. Sold also throughout Canada 
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STERLING 


HOLIDAY presents of R. Wallace 

Sterling for the toilet table or side- 
board, are gifts the value of which will 
grow greater with each passing year. 
Nobility of design is fittingly carried out in fine work- 
manshipin the Washington Sterling Silvertable service. 


We guarantee 
R:WALLACE 
Silver plate that RESISTS wear 


will give absolute satisfaction and we agree to stand 
behind and replace every piece of goods bearing the- 
“1835 R. Wallace” trade mark that does not give 
satisfactory service in any household. 

So in this ware you have the certainty of quality 
with a beauty of design (as exemplified in the 
Laurel pattern) generally found only in Sterling. 


Send for the little book ““Table Decorations for Cele- - 
brations” and “How to Set the Table” by Mrs. Rorer: 
It is free to those interested in Wallace Silver. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY 
BOX 17 WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Electric Devices & 
Make Beautiful Gifts 


There is no more acceptable 

gift than a “Pelouze” Electric Appli- 
ance. Its convenience and attractiveness 
will delight the recipient and will endure as a 
lasting reminder of your thoughtfulness and good 
judgment. “Pelouze” Electric Devices heat quickly, consume 


a minimum of current and are very durable. Send today for our 
new booklet, “Holiday Suggestions.” 


“Pelouze” Electrical A ppliances are sold by the best dealers. If your dealer 
hasn’t the device you want, we prepay expressage on receipt of price. 


COFFEE PERCOLATOR NEW TOASTER *“‘PELOUZE”’ ELECTRIC COMB 


Three Styles 


After a shampoo, 

dry the hair quickly 

witha “Pelouze’’ Elec:ric Comb and Curl- 
ing Iron. A tonic for the hair and scalp. 
Temperature reguiated—can't burn the 
hair. _Heater and cord revolve together. 
—cord can't kink. To use Curling Iron, 
simply remove Comb. Makes beautiful 
lasting waves and curls. 


No. 542. Electric Comb 
complete - - $3.75 


No. 532. Electric Curling 
Irononly, - $3.50 
No. 533—7 cups— 300 watts 


Makes delicious coffee— water 
ioesn't boil—all the fragrance and No. 543—500 watts 
aroma of the coffee is retained — This beautiful new toaster is by 


operates quickly. far the most attractive on the ELECTRIC IRON 


market — artistically designed — 


CHAFING DISH very efficient, 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


The problem of what to give 
is solved in our new booklet, 
“Holiday Suggestions.” It 
pictures and describes twenty- 
five “Pelouze”’ devices that will 
make very attractive, service- **Look for the Switch’’ 
able presents at moderate : 
No. 537—3 pints—45) watts prices. We will gladly send | [05 with control of current at 
Made of copper and beautifully | You this book gratis. Just send your finger tip. Choice of 6'2 Ib. 
nickel plated—with cord and at- us your request today. laundry size or 4 1b. sew- 
tachment plug ready to use. ing room sizefor + - - $5.00 


Pelouze Manufacturing Co. 
©) 232-242 East Ohio Street Chicago, IIl. 
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All Ripe Oranges 
and Grapefruit are 
Good; But Florida 


Oranges and Grape- 
fruit are the Ideal! 


Florida oranges and grapefruit are ideal because they are juiciest and most highly flavored. 
Oranges and grapefruit contain citric acid, which neutralizes other acids. They give tone and 
vitality to the system. There is no more delightful food than a ripe orange or grapefruit. 

Green. oranges and grapefruit aren’t good, though, nor ones that have been artificially 
ripened. Unscrupulous growers sometimes rush their fruit to market so early in the fall that 
they have to “cure” it by chemical or storage processes. Fruit so treated isn’t fit to serve. 
Better wait a few weeks longer and get good oranges and grapefruit. 


Your Protection Against Immature, Unripe Fruit 


Is afforded by the Florida Citrus Exchange—a co-operative, non-profit making organization 
of the most progressive growers of the State. Every box of fruit shipped through the Exchange 
is carefully picked, thoroughly inspected and properly packed. No immature or unripe fruit, 
none that has been artificially ripened, ever goes out in a box containing in red this mark 


Buy your oranges and grapefruit by the box. It’s cheaper and you get much better fruit. 
Insist that your dealer supply you boxes bearing the mark of the Florida Citrus Exchange. 
These are fifteen per cent. larger than boxes shipped from other States. In them you get the 
ideal fruit grown in the ideal citrus section of the world, which no hand touches from the time 
it is washed, wrapped and picked by white-gloved workmen until it is opened up in your home. 


How to Serve Oranges and Grapefruit— 
Best to “Drink the Juice”—Free Booklet 


“Drink the juice” if you want to enjoy oranges and grapefruit to the fullest degree. Cut 
the fruit in half, squeeze the juice, and serve in a small tumbler. Only two-thirds as many 
oranges or grapefruit from a box bearing the Florida Citrus Exchange mark are required to 
make a given quantity of juice as of other kinds. In each box of fruit containing this mark— 
see above—you will find booklet 
of choice recipes for serving 
oranges and_ grapefruit in many 
forms. You will be surprised by 
the many ways in which citrus 
fruits can be used in preparing 
meals and at other times. Copy 
of booklet for four cents in 
stamps. Address 


FLORIDA CITRUS 
EXC“ ANGE 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Two 
Remarkable 
Coffees 


35c 


Eastern Basis 


F there is any question in 
your mind as to the effect 
of coffee on your health, 

try Barrington Hall, the Baker- 
ized Coffee. 


END 10c and name of 
grocer through whom 
you wish delivery, and 

we will send you a quarter 
pound trial can with booklet, 
“The Evolution of Barrington 
Hall,” which explains the 
three stages of progress 
through which this famous 
coffee has passed. 


40c 


Eastern Basis 


The Baker-izea Coffee 


At first, Barrington Hall was sold whole 
or ground as ordinary coffee is today, 
then steel-cut with the bitter chaff re- 
moved, and finally Baker-ized. In it 
we have retained the good points of 
our older methods and adopted new 
features (explained in booklet) that 
make it economy without economizing. 
A luxury not at the expense of health, 
but one that is an aid to modern living. 


BAKER’S STEEL-CUT COFFEE 
TEEL-CUT Coffee lacks a little 


in quality and in evenness of granu- 
lation when compared with Baker- 
ized Barrington Hall, but the bitter 
chaff with its unpleasant taste is re- 
moved from it also. It is far superior 
to the so-called cut coffees that are 


offered in imitation of Baker-ized Baker Importing Co. 


Coffee. 109 Hudson St. 
UR EE is sale by 
grocers in all cities and most towns. 
Write for grocer near you who can 222 No. Second St. 
supply it. 


New York, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Prize Dessert 


Unique, beautiful, wholesome, delicious. Not 
necessarily the same in form but the same in substance. 
Fit for any occasion from a simple home meal to a course 
dinner or a college spread. So easily made that you will wonder 
why you have not tried it before—just a little sugar, fruit, flavor and 


The standard gelatine everywhere. Known and kept by almost 
every grocer and used in the leading homes, hotels and clubs. 
Absolutely pure and can be prepared quickly in a great variety of 
ways—33 recipes for its use in the Minuteman Cook Book. Minute 
Gelatine comes measured ready for use. Most directions say ‘‘take 
1g package” with a certain amount of other ingredients, 
“Always, leaving you really to guess the amount'to be used. Minute 
Ready” Gelatine is definite. It is put up in envelopes, four in 
each package, and each envelope contains exactly and 
always the amount necessary to make one pint of dessert. MINUT 


A whole package makes one-half gallon and no guesswork 


about it. To prepare, dissolve contents of one envelope in i 


boiling water or milk, add sugar, fruit or flavor and serve. 


Sample Free 
Enough to make one pint ear 
If your dealer doesn’t handle 
Minute Gelatine, and can not - 
get it for you send us his name and your address and we will send you this generous sample | 
and the Minuteman Cook Book free. 


Minute Tapioca Company, 312 West Main St., Orange, Mass 
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% California grows the finest fruit in the 
world. It’s the sunshine, the ocean breezes, 


climate, rains, the rich soil, that - deep 
colors on her fruit, fills them: with delicate 
juices, sweet and luscious. California's pure 


fruits are unsurpassed in flavor. 


Sm, From her best orchards Hunt's Quality Fruits are gathered and pre- 
sS served so that you in your home, may have them every day. 


Hunt’s Fruits 


The Kind that is NOT Lye-peeled 


are tree-ripened, preserved with clean methods, in pure cane sugar. 


You have never tasted fruit like Hunt's Quality—you will never be 
satisfied with other fruits afterwards. 


Every person needs a varied fruit diet. Fruits aid digestion and make for 
perfect health. Think of the delight of having appetizing California Fruits all 
the year round, fresh as when picked, for your breakfast, your salad, your 

dessert. Don’t take the “just as good” kind—they’re not. 


Peaches Bartlett Pears Plums Apricots Muscat Gr Strawberries 
Raspberries Prunes Cherries Hawaiian Pineapple 
Hunt’s Supreme Quality, 35c 
Hunt’s Staple Quality, 25c 


A Fruit Dessert Book 


Insist on Hunt's. 


giving some fine recipes for fruit desserts, 
salads, puddings, cakes—49 in all, It’s free. 
nd for your copy today. 
HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Member Association for the Promotion of 
Purity in Foods 
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HE dainty, easy-breaking shape, the spark- 
ling whiteness, the large clear crystals, 
are but the outward symbols of the inward 

perfection and purity of Crystal Domino Sugar. 


The best ofthe sugar crop, refined by the most 
modern methods, crystalized and packed for your 
use under conditions of absolute cleanliness—has 
earned it a high place among the 


**Quality Products’’ of 
The American Sugar Refining Company 
Full and 
half-size Read the story of its making in our splendidly 


pieces. illustrated booklet, sent on request. Address 
_ Department O, 111 Wall Street, New York 
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No need 
to miss 
your coffee 
for fear 
of missing 
your train. 


MADE IN A SECOND—Absolutely pure 


coffee refined like sugar — use 


jit as 


you do sugar—% to 4 teaspoonful in 


a cup — pour 


on boiling water —add 


sugar and cream to suit. The flavor is 


INSTANT 


MADE IN THE CUP 
AT THE TABLE 


30c 85c 
Except in extreme West and South 


If your grocer hasn't it, 
send us his name and 30c 
and receive a full size tin. 


A book telling how to prepare 24 deli- 
cious **New Desserts and Delnacies’’ 
mailed free upon request by post card. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE 
SALES CO. 


75 Wall St., New York 


, 


always 
perfect 
—you 


yee 
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The Charm of Colonial Silverware 


The quaintness and “eg of older times find expression in our 


“Old Colony” pattern. Added to these qualities is the finish that 
results from present-day skill and methods. The design possesses 
individuality in a maine without resorting to over-ornamenta- 
tion or sacrificing its purity of outline. Like all 


[847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


itis made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and is backed by the 
largest makers with an unqualified guarantee made possible by an 
actual test of 65 years. 


Most Popular For Gifts 


The unvarying quality and richness of design make Ga 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware especially favored for ie 
gifts. Buy early while your dealer has a full line. Bee 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue “Z-23.” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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Let every thought of Christmas giving centre on 


«On 


The ‘‘Onyx’’ Code is simple—Honest Goods, Hon- 
est Statements; applying the Best Experience toward 


Hosiery 


Developing and Improving the ‘‘Ozyx”’ Brand, so that 
people everywhere, through the ‘Onyx’ Brand, re- 
ceive the Best Service for Every Penny invested. 


The ‘‘ Onyx’? Trade-Mark on every pair of hosiery stands for 


all this and more. 


Excellent Fall and Winter Silk Values are described for Your 


Selection. 


Most of the new ‘‘ ONYX”? Silk numbers have special devices pre- 


venting running ladders. 


“<Onyx”? Specials in Pure Silk 


Suitable for Holiday Gifts 


Gifts for Women 


No. 117 B—Women's “ONYX” Pure Black All- 
Silk with Dub-1"’ Lisle Garter. Top, High Spliced 
liecel and Reinforced Toe. Has Stop Run Top.” 

50c per pair 


No. 115—Women‘ s “ONYX” Black and Colored 


Silk with “*Dub-1" Lisle Garter Top and *Dou- 
ex’ Heels and Toes. A Superior Quality. 50c per pair 


No. — s “ ONYX” Black and Colored 
Boot Silk with ub-1"" Lisle Garter Top and 
Dub-1"’ Sole; Spliced Heel; Full Regular made. 
50c per pair 

No. 251—Women's “ON Y X”’ Pure Thread Silk with 
Lisle Sole and Lisle Garter Top — Black and all colors 
—-A wonderful value, the utmost obtainable at $1.00 


No. 498—An “ ONYX" Pure Thread Silk in Black 
ind all colors. Twenty-nine inches long. Extra wide 
and Elz mts at Top while the ‘‘ Garter Top ” and SOLE 
f SILK LISLE = extra strength at the points of 
wear, preventing Garters from cutting, and toes from 
coing through. $1.50 


No. 106—Women’s ONYX.” Pure Thread Silk— 
the extraordinary value—best made in America—every 
vossible shade or color — Black, White, Tan, Gold, 
Pink, Sky, Emerald, Taupe, Bronze, American 
Beauty, Pongee, all Colors to match shoe or gown. 
Every pair guaranteed. $2.00 


Gifts for Men 


No. 215—Men’s ‘‘ONYX" Silk; in Biack and the 
following colors: Tan, Navy, Helio, Purple, Green, 
adet, Burgundy, Slate and Wine; **‘ Dou lex’ Heel 
and Toe and igh Spliced Heel. Extraordinarily 


Durable. 50c per pair 
o. 217—Men's “ONYX” and colored 
sun Extra Heavy Weight with Run Top”; 


High Spliced Heel and Reinforced: " eel, Sole and 
Toe; Special Intersplicing. The most remarkable 
value ever shown at 50c per pair 


No. 25 X—Men'’s “ONYX” Pure Silk Shot 
Weaves_in six combinations; Iridescent Effects; 
Heavy Weight; ‘“‘Doublex" Heels and Toes. A 
Striking Value at 50c per pair 


No.150 X—Men's ‘‘ONYX" Pure Silk Accordion 
Ribbed in nine combinations. Cannot be equalled 
for style. 50c per pair 


No. 515—Men's “ ONYX" Pure Silk in Black and 7 


All Colors; *‘ Dub-1"’ Lisle Sole and High Spliced 
Heel. Best for the money. $1.00 per pair 


No. 620—Men’'s “ ONYX" Pure Silk in Black and 
Colors; Lisle Lined Sole and High Spliced Heel. Best 
for the money. $1.50 per pair 


Men’s “ONYX” Christmas Combination Hose and Tie. 
Ask to see the Men’s Holiday Combination of accordion ribbed Silk 
Hose with tie to match. Nine assortments to choose from—a very 


beautiful gift of exceptional value for men. 


$1.50 per set 


Sold by best merchants everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you. we will direct 
you to the nearest dealer or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. 15. 


Wholesale 
Distributors 


Lord & Taylor New York | 


| 
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Foon the Gates of Dainty to America’: 
Gateway to the Orient we have brought many\ 
exquisite Gifts for you to choose for.your friends® f 


HESE Gifts from the far East, exquisitely hand-painted and pos- 
sessed of all the fascination of Orient productions, are peculiar|y a 
appropriate as Christmas remembrances, party prizes or favors. 

Each friend to whom you give one of these popular, truly beautiful 
card cases will be delighted. The surprisingly low cost will help you 
delight many and still make your expenditure very moderate. 


' Japanese Silk Card Cases 


| 

| 

Made of Kabe Silx Crepe, in pink, old rose, Alice blue, navy blue, black, brown, BB 

gray, lavender, light green; leather lined; hand painted, both sides, in cherry, 4 

chrysanthemum, iris, butterfly, stork, daisy, wistaria and bamboo designs. i 

Each case enclosed in hand-painted wood fibre box. Size x 414 

inches. Our price, each 65c; for 6 ordered at one time, $3.75 

for 12 ordered at one time, $7.20. We deliver them 

free from San Francisco to any address. If you % 
wish us to make selection and send direct ¥ 

to your friends, send your cards for 

enclosure and we will follow 

your instructions care- 

fully. State de- 

sign and 

color. 


Send 
Today 
for our Free 
Catalogs 


in San Francisco-- America’s 


° 
only Oriental Market Place x 
Many useful and beautiful articles are described and illus- 4 
trated in our beautiful FREE Catalogs which are sent on request. m 

Importing direct in immense quantities, our prices are surprisingly low. Com- 

parison of our prices, varieties and qualities with those in your local shops 
will convince you tHat it pays to buy from us, Lj 
Es Y Beautify your home and select your gifts, for all seasons and occasions, from Ry 


our extensive line, ranging from souvenirs at a few cents to gorgeous robes 
and art products at hundreds of dollars. Best bank references. All prices include 
delivery free to your home. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


SHANGHAI, 
CHINA 


The Thompson Company, /mporters 
121 New Montgomery St. ~San Francisco, Cal. 
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SILK HOSIERY 


no gift which appeals to a 


‘THERE is 

woman so irresistibly as do silk stock- 
ings. Gordon Silk Hosiery is of the very 
finest quality, firm, lustrous, perfectly 
shaped and exquisitely dyed. The prices are 


moderate. 


You will find the following numbers of silk hose at all good stores where Gordon 


Hosiety is sold. They 


offer a wide selection at moderate prices, and are put 


up in special holiday boxes. 


Women’s Gordon Silk Hosiery garter hem, silk lisle sole, black, white 
300. Pure silk, extra heavy (no loading) silk and colors. Price, $1.50 
lisle top and sole, heavily spliced, black, Men’s Gordon Silk Half Hose 


white and colors. 


rice, $1. 


500. Pure thread silk, ingrain, all silk, wide 183. Extra heavy thread silk, silk lisle sole, 
top, deep garter hem, indestructible, black, high spliced heel, seamless foot, black 
white and colors. rice, $1.50 and colors ice, $. 

650. Extra heavy, pure thread silk, ingrain. 190. Pure thread silk, ingrain, full fashioned, 

Price, $2.00 fine quality, black and colors. 
706. Extra wide pure thread silk, ingrain, deep Price, $1.00 


Write our New York Headquarters for illustrated booklet which is sent free 


Brown Durrell (0 


BOSTON 
Brown-Durrell 
Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Brown-Durrell Building Textile Building 
3 W. roth Street Adams St. and Fifth Ave. 
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The “Faithful” Fireless Cooker | 


True To Its Name ls_ | 
AReal All Aluminum Cooker | 


fitted with the latest improved pure seamless aluminum 
cooking vessels, including the covers, as shown in this 
illustration, 


Price Complete . . 
This Cooker will feast, bake 


boil or stew, and will save 
85% of your fuel bill and 5 
of your time. Our 
money back guarantee stands behind every sale 
Western Merchandise & Supply Co. 
326 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


References, any Bank in Chica¢éo 


Send this Coupon for our Descriptive Literature and all the Latest Information in Regard to Fireless Cookery. 


WESTERN MERCHANDISE & SUPPLY CO., 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send me your literature descriptive of the Faithful Fireless Cooker. 


Name ad 


Address - = 
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er | Which Is the Sensible Way 
to Keep Your House Clean? 


oker | 

— Of course you want your home clean. Not merely 

nium clean-looking but absolutely, sanitarily clean. If you simply 

ng remove the surface dirt and dust with broom and dust 
f cloth, your home appears clean, to be sure. But what about 

7 the germ-laden dust that your broom stirs up, that pollutes the air you 
7 breathe—that settles in your food—that settles in your rugs where you or 

~ playing children stir it up and become infected. There is only one way 

—_—— to safely remove the disease germ-laden dirt and dust. 

sale 


Cee 
Sucks Up All The Germ-Laden Dust 


No dirt too heavy—no dust too light and invisible to 
escape the FEDERAL Vacuum Cleaner. Its powerful suc- 


tion searches every thread and fibre of rugs and carpets— 
clothing and drapery. Yet it can’t injure the most delicate fabric. From 
the innermost depths of thick heavy padding the powerful FEDERAL 
sucks out the dust and germ-laden air—making rugs, upholstery, hangings 
and mattresses as sweet and clean as new. But don’t think that just any 
vacuum cleaner will do this. 


The FEDERAL Is the Guaranteed Cleaner 


Some vacuum cleaners really do no more than a carpet 
sweeper. They pick up the surface dust—the visible dirt—but not the 
hidden, germ-laden dust. 


The FEDERAL which has no parts 
to wear out, like a fan device, a bellows or a 
diaphragm, creates a tremendously powerful 
suction. Constant use increases, not de- 
creases, its power. The FEDERAL is the 
machine that has stood the test of time. 


The Powertul Rotary Pump 
The Rotary Pump in the FEDERAL 


revolves steadily in one direction—like a 
powerful turbine engine on an ocean liner. 
It creates a suction impossible with a fan or 
bellows type ofcleaner. Its working parts are few 
—simple—easy ofaccess. No valves to work loose 
—no gears to rattle—no piston to pound up and 
down—no bellows to wear out—just a powerful, 
substantial pump and a motor—both revolving in 
| one direction—steadily, silently, without jar orjerk. # 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Then Only $1.75 a Week 


Wouldn't you like to test the FEDERAL in your own home, free, 
for ten days? Let it prove our every claim for it. Then, if you are not sat- é gw hgh aes 
isfied, return it at our expense. If you want to own it, pay us only $1.75 = me under 72 aed 
aweek tillpaid for, Ofallthe FEDERAL Cleaners sold not one has been returned 


it 
> 

3 

i 

i 


590 Home ins. Bide. 
Chicago, lll. 
< Kindly send me 
© full particulars of 
offer of the 

FEDERAL on ten 

ys’ Fre ial. me 
Days’ Free Trial. Itisun 


cery. 


forrepairs or for failure to do allwe claim. Write today for full particulars of this i) 
10-day tree trial—$1.75 per week offer. Send the FREE TRIAL COUPON today. e ae 
‘ 
Vacuum Cleaner Department 
Federal Sign System (Electric) ’ 
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Sunset Limited 


j California Train de Luxe 


This world famous train represents the highest standard 
in luxurious passenger equipment. 
Library, barber, ladies’ maid, buffet, bath, manicure, obser- 
vation car, valet, stenographer. Oil burning locomotives, 
eliminating smoke and cinders. Rock ballast, dust-free 
roadbed. Automatic electric block signals. 
Genial climate permitting open windows all the way. 
These advantages afford a delightfulness and comfort 
in travel unexcelled. 


Dun 
get 
lade 
The crowning enjoyment is the beauty and _fascin- othe 
ation of the picturesque and romantic country dirt 


traversed. 
x] 
Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


New Orleans to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Choice of Rail or Steamship Lines to New Orleans 


Write for Southern Pacific Literature full of fascinating information and illustrations 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


1158 Broadway Room 8, 366 Broadway 1 Broadway 
(27th Street) (Franklin Street) (Bowling Green) 


New York 


= 
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“Pyrex any rug-or piece of upholstery as 
thoroughly as you can with a broom or 
brush. Go over it again with a vacuum 
cleanet. Any cleaner will get out more dirt 
this second time over than you can get by 
the most thorough old-fashioned methods. 


Then go over it a third time with a 
Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner. Now you will 
get the real dirt—the old, ground-in, germ- 
ladened dirt that neither sweeping nor any 
other method ever touches—dump out the 
dirt rom both machines—examine it and see. 


I KiInGston Co., 758 South Hill Street, Los Angeles; 
Stre Pittsburg; 
( 
J 


> 35,000 women have made this test and 
%G been convinced—we want you to try it too 


mM CLEANER MAINTENANCE Co., 4 Mint Arcade, Philadelphia; 
j00 North American Building, Chicago; DuNtTLEY Propucts Co., 386 Boylston Street, 
ny San Franctsco Comp. Arr CLEANING Co., Sutter and Stockton Streets, San Francisco; 
Unton Evectric Co., 418 Wood 
Rospertson-Cataract Co., 37-39 Court Street, 
'; Washington Street, Portland, Ore; Tue DuNTLEY Stores, 791 Granville Street, 
nwer, B.C.; C. J. Dantet Co., 416 Fourth National Bank Building, A tanta. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED IN UNASSIGNED TERRITORY 


Here is a straight comparison that is ab- 
solutely conclusive. We want you to see it 
and make it yourself. We want you to know 
by personal experience how much more 
efficient the Duntley method is—how much 
easier and quicker it is. 


Come to our store and make this test—or, 
better yet, let us furnish the equipment and 
help you make it right in your own home. 
Write today for our booklet and our nearest 
address. 


*DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC CLEANER 


Universal Motor—Alternating or Direct Current without change. 


DUNTLEY PRODUCTS CO. 


NIVERSAL VacuuM CLEANER MAINTENANCE Co., 220 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. B 


e, New York; UNrversaL 
DunNTLEY Propucts 


Erie, Pa. 


Duntley Products Co. 
Dept. B, Erie, Pa. 


Send me your book (free) 
and tell me about demon- 
stration in my town. 


Buffalo; W. L. BentTLEY 
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WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


FOR DECEMBER 


at 
“ine put” 


was a nice girl too. 


By Mary Hastincs Brab ey, author of “ When a Man Loves” 


The most exciting novel the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion has had for a long time is the story of a girl who 
was engaged to two men at the same time. 
“The Jilt” begins in December. 


And she 


Jolly Christmas 
Tales 


“The Little Brown 
House,” by Marie 
Conway Oemler, is a 
Christmas story as jolly 
as its title. “The return of 
Esau” is a striking tale by 
Georgia Wood Pangborn. 
“The Blakers’ Baby” was 
left on the Blakers’ door- 
step, and his story is told 
by Frederick M. Smith; and 
among the - 

others there is 
adelicious 

story of a 
boarding-¢ 

school girl’s 

escapade by 

Edith Brown- 

ell. 


The King’s Only 


the royal 

family of 

England. 

The true 

story of 

this capti- 
vating 
little princess, illustra- 
ted with intimate pho- 
tographs, is told by Wil- 
liam Armstrong in the De- 
cember Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


A Christmas 
Painting 

A painting by the fa- 
mous American artist, 
Francis D. Millet, is 
the Woman’s Home 
Companion’s Christ- 
mas gift to every read- 
er. The picture is re- 
produced in all its orig- 
inal colors, on paper 
twenty-two by sixteen 
inches in size. It is 
the first of a notabl 
series of art master- 
pieces in color. 
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WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


FOR DECEMBER 


101 


(Christmas 


Animals 

Baby Jackets and Caps 

Bags of all kinds 

Baskets 

Book Ends 

Bootees 

Candies 

Candle Shades 

Cookies 

Cut Leather 

Doll House 

Dolls’ Dresses 

Furniture 

Handkerchiefs 

Handkerchief 
Cases 

Jabots 

Lamp Shades 

Mechanical Toys 

Men’s Cravats 

Painted China 

Pincushions 

Sofa Cushions 

Trays 

Watch 

Fobs 


that are easy 
fo make- 
and many, many others 
in the Christmas 
WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


15 cents 


| Grace S. Richmond’s Story 


“Under the Christmas 
Stars,” by the aythor of 
the “Juliet” stories, is 
one of the many absorb- 
ing stories in the Christ- 
mas Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. It is a story that 
will bring laughter and tears, the 
story of a wonderful Christmas } 
party; illustrated in color by Alice agg 
Barber Stephens. 


Holiday Fun for All 


Novel Christmas entertainments, nice hom- 
ey, practical parties that 
do not mean too much 
work, are described in the 
December Woman’s Home 
Companion.* Unique ways 
of wrapping up and distrib- 
uting gifts; good ideas 
for church bazaars; .pat- 
terns for fancy dress cos- 
tumes. 


The Kutest Kutout Dolls 


A big page of the famous Kewpie Kutout 

dolls appears in every number of Wom- 

an's Home Companion. In December 

you will cut out “Stern Irene,” a big .° 

ener. ey have both fronts an Pi 

backs so that when cut © Go to your 


out they make real  news-stand, 
af or mail this 
 _Kewpon today 
Woman's Home Companion 
381 Fourtn Avenue, N. Y. 


Here is 15 cents. Send me—quick 

—the December Woman's Home 
Companion, contaihing the Kewpie 
Kutouts. 


Kewple Name—__— 


Gardener 
' Address 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine 
6% Gold Bonds 


Open for Subscription in Denominations of 
$500 and $1,000 at Par. 


These ten-year bonds are issued by the International 
Magazine Company, which owns and _ publishes the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Motor and Motor Boating, the 
three leading publications in their lines, on which this 
Million Dollar Bond issue is a first lien. 


These 6% gold bonds are also guaranteed by William R. 
Hearst, and are protected by Twenty Million Dollars of assets. 


The earnings of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Motor and 
Motor Boating last year on which taxes were paid to the 
United States Government, were over five times the annual 


interest on this bond issue. 


These bonds offer as safe and solid an investment as can 
be found in the United States and at the same time pay 6% 
interest. 


Address subscriptions to 


S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer, 
238 William Street, New York City 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Christmas Gifts 
Electrical 


a man Tikes a or erilled steak 
orpercolated coffee, he can’t be blamed for ~ 
giving his wife an electric chafing dish, radi- 
\\ ant grill or percolator. Especially when he 
i G- \ " knows that she is sure to be pleased with ~ <3 
anything electrical. 
sNothing can delight her or -your friends more “than 
\ these gifts electrical, especially those illustrated —the 


\ 


\ Your Family’s Xmas Present. 


Coffee Pot ‘Of all modern comforts, the greatest is electric light. If 


GE 

Electr \ ‘your house isn’t wired, you will find that electric light- 
on \ ‘\ing\is the most satisfactory Christmas present you can 


give your family. 

If you already have electric hghting, then put in a set 
of Edison Mazda Lamps for the family Xmas. Replace 
the old-style lamps and you can enjoy using these elec- 
trical applances without any increase in the monthly 


f bills for current. That’s because Edison Mazdas require . 
y ,\‘only about “% as much electricity as less modern lamps. 
\GrNERAL E_ectric Company 
argest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Offices m al! Large Cones Agencies Everywhen 
ake this “ad” to your hghtng . N 
pany or nearest electrical dealer, who 
will be glad to show you the arncles 
} themselves, They all bear the G-E . 
| trade- ark— The Guarantec of Excel- 
lence on Goods Electrical 
| \ 
GE Luminous’ \ 
Radiator || 
! \\ 
iy] \ \ \ \ 
} Wr \\\' WW \ \ 3860 
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The small oval sign shown above is being seen in 
the windows of several thousand up-to-date shops 
in every line of retailing all over the United States. 


It is coming to mean more and more to those who 
pass—all of them possible buyers. 


It is concentrating the enormous demand for ad- 
vertised goods at the stores which display it. 


**Advertised Goods on Sale Here, Guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine” is a beacon to the more than 
300,000 women who subscribe to this magazine. It is a 
thought-compelling signal to the woman who reads ad- 
vertisements anywhere. To both it signifies ‘‘Here is a 
store that carries dependable merchandise—a store that 
is likely to give me exactly what I want.” 


TO MERCHANTS 


If you sell advertised goods, this sign is yours on request, without 
charge or obligation. In addition, we furnish you moving picture 
slides, newspaper cuts, other dealer-helps, and the new trade 
review, Good Storekeeping—all without charge. The mer- 
chants getting the service report splendid results and many 

new customers. 


This coupon brings full information. 
DEALERS’ SERVICE DEPT. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
381-F Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Usable Christmas Gifts 


Inexpensive—practical—beautiful 


You will find new satisfaction and pleasure in giving these 
gifts of permanent and everyday usefulness. Every woman 
wants one or more electric cooking utensils for quick and tasty 
luncheons. And certainly step-saving Inter-phones would 


¥. be warmly welcomed by every housewife. There are other 


Western 
Household Helps 


such as vacuum cleaners, warming pads and washing ma- 
chines that would be gratefully remembered for many a 
Christmas. They use but little current and operate simply 
by turning a switch. 


Ask your dealer to show you his line of Western- 

M4 Electric products. If he cannot supply you, we will. 

z Sewing Machine Motor Our Booklet No. 9068 will Electric Warming Pad 
& $16.60 help you solve the problem $5.50 


of what to give. Send for it. 


Vi WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 
,.) New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Reams City Denver San Francisco 
-, | Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indi li City Omaha Oakland 
Savannah ittsburgh Ai 


Cincinnati 


Washing Machine 
$55.00 
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Chafing Dish 
No. 368/97, 

with **Alcolite 
Burner’’ Stov 


“a. 


If you wish to give real pleasure at Christmas time, 
make your gift one of the remarkable MANNING- 
BOWMAN ALCOHOL GAS STOVE CHAFING DISHES. 


Do not forget that this Chafing Dish is totally unlike any other make, in that, 
while with the flame turned low it may be used like any other for impromptu 
entertainment, the wonderful ALCOLITE BURNER STOVE, which is a part 
of it, can be made to furnish an intense blue flame that is as powerful as a 
gas range burner. 


This intense heat which the Alcolite Burner furnishes is made by burning gas 
automatically generated from alcohol. It is easily controlled, entirely safe, and 
is so powerful that a FULL MEAL may be cooked over it. 


“> 


anning- ‘Alcohol Gas Stove 
owman Casing Dishes 


“Alcolite Burner” 


make the paoention of iamily suppers, hasty luncheons and picnic spreads 


* 


easy and pleasant. They are made in many styles, of copper, nickel-plate and 
silver-plate, and the food pan in each is ‘‘ivory enamel” lined and acid proof. 
The one we picture is No. 368'97—a beautiful model, highly finished, and, 
of course, equipped with the ‘““ALCOLITE’” BURNER STOVE and the 
“ivory enamel” food pan. 


All large dealers keep these Chafers. We also make a complete line of Electric 
ary | devices, including Chating Dishes, Coffee Percolators, Toasters, 
Water Heaters, etc. Write ior recipe book and catalog No. M-4. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Pot and Urn Coffee Percolators, Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol 
Gas Stoves, Chafing Dish A ries and the Cel d M & B Brass, Copper and Nigkel Polish. 
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GUARANTEED 
FIXTURES 


HOSE things in your home that are to last a lifetime 
should be the best you can buy. For the sake of your 
children—for the tastes you are developing in them, for the 
— clean lives you are training them to live—you need the beauty 
=== and perfect sanitation of “Standard” Bathroom Fixtures. 


: Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
Py and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public y rows at less expense. All “Standard” 
Fh Institutions, etc., are identified by the xtures, with care, will last a_ lifetime. 
‘ Green and Gold Label, with the exception And no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
f of one brand of baths bearing the Red and the guarantee label. In order to av oid 
he Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, specif 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly ‘Standard’ goods in writing (not ‘verbally 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- and make sure that you get i. 


Standard Sanitary MWfg.Co. Dept. L PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York . 35 West 31st Street Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,So. London . . . 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Chicago . 9005S. Michigan Ave. NewOrleans,Baronne & St.JosephS's. Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia. 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can. . 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 

Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. Boston . . Hancock Bidg. Merchants National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh . 106 Federal Street Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet Washington,D.C.. . Southern Bldg. 
St. Louis . 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland . 648Huron Road.S.E. Toledo, Ohio . . 311-321 Erie Street 
Cincinnati . 633 Walnut Street enti, Cm > 28 Jackson St.W. Fort Worth, Tex.. Front and Jones Sts. 
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NY mother, wife, sister 
A or friend upon whom 

rests the responsibil- 
ities of housekeeping is sure 
to appreciate a new Bissell 
for Christmas. The modern 
Ball-Bearing Bissell makes 
sweeping easy and abolishes 
the sweeping day bogy. As 
a thorough, handy, light 
little instrument of utility— 


* 
BIS SELL'S 
“Cyco” BALL- 
BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


is equalled by few, if any, cleaning devices, 
no matter what the cost. The Bissell requires 
no adjustments—it is self-adjusting and en- 
tirely automatic. For convenience sake and 
as a step-saver, she would like two sweepers, 
one for upstairs and one for down. 

The Bissell is sold by the best dealers every- 
where. Prices$2.75to$5.75. Booklet, “ Easy, 
Economical, Sanitary Sweeping,’ mailed on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. K, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Manufacturers in the World) ., 
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LEARN THE TRUTH 
ABOUT FURS 
BEFORE YOU BUY. 
Your Copy of \ 


Albrecht’s Fur 


Facts and Fashions | 


imparts valuable information that even many dealers are \ 
unfamiliar with—facts that enable you to make judicious 
selections, and to be absolutely certain of the genuineness 
and worth of your purchases. 


The latest approved styles are vivid. 
ly portrayed—a variety so large that 
any woman can select ‘furs to suit her 

/ personality and pocketbook. Contains 
illustrations from actual iographs 
in natural colors. Tells you how furs 
are made. Gives complete clesctip- 
tion, prices, grading, wearing proper. 
ties, usual trade names and co: :espond- 
ing common English names o/ ail furs, 

You are entitled to know hat you 

get for what you pay. We believe it 
only common honesty to give this infor:atio— 
an aavantage that Albrecht patrons have 
always enjoyed. 

Why risk buying furs without this guide? | 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Albrec!t's Fur 
Facts and Fashions No. 17 now, before the | 
edition is exhausted, It will be worth many 
dollars to you. : 
The Mlustration shows Straight | 

line Plended Muskrat 

$140.0 

(Bust measure, hips, length of waist, 

height and weight required. 


You can secure Albrecht Furs from dealers i 


in various places, or we will ship to you direct 


and prepav charges on cash orders. Y ou take 
no risk. If Albrecht Furs are not satisiactory, 
or as represented, we promptly refund your 
money. 
Remember, in buying “* Albrecht Furs” 
you are relieved of all doubt as to the gen 
uineness. 
lf you do not know of the Albrecht Nati 
reputation for fair dealing convince yourself 
asking your banker or any Mercantile Agen | 
who and what we are, or write for our book J | 
unsolicited testimonials. | | 
| 
E. ALBRECHT & SON | | 
Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Streets (Station f! | 
| 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


operation of window. 
Cannot get out of order. 
Sent FREE—Illustrated booklet. 


PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO., 101S Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 


OUTDOOR SLEEPING INDOORS 


Sleep outdoors and get the pure invigorating air, yet remain warm and snug 
in your own bed in your own room. You'll feel like a new person. Do it 
every night and you’ll never need a doctor or medicine again. Fresh air is 
life for the sick and well. 


The * Allen Sleeping Tent Fits Any Window 


It is the most practical, efficient and simple device of its kind. Instantly 
adjusted. Folds up out of way when not in use. Does not interfere with 
Ventilation at top and bottom of window. 

Lasts a lifetime. Low price. 


Write today. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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A *Steero”’ Night Cap 


Youll find a cup of *‘Steero”’ Bouillon a 
delicious refreshment after the theatre or 
evening entertainment. The superiority of 


STEERO 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat, Of.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Ca., New York 


makes them the choice of all who believe that 
quality in food is of first consideration; and 
. flavor of ‘‘Steero’’ Bouillon is delightful. 


Write us for FREE Samples 


| try a cup of this appetizing, wholesome 
on which can be made so quickly and easily 
topping a “Steero” Cube into a cup and 
boiling water. 

ur druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer can 
pply vou with “Stcero” Cubes, send us his 

> a 35c for a box of 12 (¢ “ubes, postpaid; 
Boxes of 50 Cubes and 100 
more economical for regular home use, 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
180 William St., New York 


Under Pure Food Law, 
Serial No, 1 


ugh for 12 cups. 
“S are 


| 


— 


HE will like the 
Pad Boston Garter 
for Christmas 


Because he needs garters every day, and no man 
ever has too many. Made by the makers of the 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporter for women and 


children, and fitted with J/éeereZtcfs Moulded 


Rubber Button Clasp, it is the finest garter ever sold. 


PAD 


Boston Garter, 


Pad Light Blue, 


Boston Garter Dark Blue, 
Black, 

White, 
men’s stores and Brown, 
department stores Pink, 

Lavender. 

Sensible, inexpensive, and attractively packed in 


Christmas Boxes of six different pac ly in lovely 
colors. Why not get hima pair anyway — no 
matter what else you have for him? 

Holds the socks smooth 
as the skin. 


ft YOU w, 
EC wh, 
Ve a fi. 


Fine Mercerized 
Elastic Wel bing 
and Moreen Pad, 
25 Cents. 
High Grade Silk 
Elastic Webbing 
and Satin Pad, 

50 Cents. 

No Extra Charge for Christmas Boxes. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS. BOSTON 


If your storekeeper 
hasn’t the 
Boston Garter 
in Christmas Boxes 
buy by mail 
from the makers. 
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Time 

| and Labor Saver 

An Economical => 
Friend 


The BISSELL ELECTRIC 
MOTOR for the Sewing Machine 
is the best gift to every woman 
who sews, or will sew. She ap- 
preciates this time-money-health- 
saving device. It reminds her of the 
thoughtfulness and love of the giver. It 
is useful the whole year round, from year to 
year, and outlasts the sewing machine. 

This little motor, which replaces the hand- 
wheel of the machine, fits every make, drop-- 
head or box-top. Above all, the speed is easily 
controlled from }4 stitch to 1500, or any num- 
ber in between, per minute. One can sew slowly 
through light material or around a corner, and 
very rapidly through straight or heavy work. 
And there's no treadling! No knowledge of 
electricity, no more than when you press a 
button to ring a bell or take down the receiver 
to telephone, is required. The cost of elec- 
tricity is less than }4 cent a day. 

You will never fully appreciate what the 
BISSELL ELECTRIC MOTOR means to a 
woman, in time, money, and health until you 
have seen it demonstrated. Write to-day for 
FREE BOOKLET AND DEMONSTRATION IN YOUR HOME 

Fill in the coupon and mail to-day. 


RELIABLE DEALERS write today for unoccupied territory 


) 
THE BISSELL MOTOR CO. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


4, 
0, 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your booklet which tells me 
more about the Bissell Electric Motor and the Demonstration 
in my home. Dept. 33 
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Feel a Draft?” 


Yes—but the windows are 
all closed. You can’t im- 
agine where it comes from, 
Suppose there are guests— 
you can see that they feel it, 
too. It’s embarrassing, and 
it’s dangerous. 


That Draft 


\ fi comes from the cracks around 
{i} the sides of your windows. 


V 4 All windows have these 
cracks, unless they are 
equipped with 


6 
Monarch 


-MetalWeather Strips 


Install these weather-strips on your windows, and you 
will never have to worry about drafts again. Every- 
body in the house will be healthier, happier, and more 
comfortable. No dust or noise from the streets—no 

germs—no rattling windows. 


The Monarch consists of two interlocking tube: —a 
tube within atube. Absolutely weather-tight, and yet 
windows always slide easily. Made of bronze or zinc 
—nothing to rust, break, or wear out. Inconspicucus, 
and entirely hidden when window is closed. Self- 
Adjusting—the Monarch strip is flexible; warping 


or shrinking of the sash cannot affect its usefulness. ‘ 
Fits any window or door—new or old. Ask Your 
Architect what he thinks about the Monarch. . 


We Have Licensees 
in every large city. Telephone the local Monarch Co., 
and our representative will be glad to call and give demonstra- 
tion or estimate of cost, without obligation on your part. If we 
have no licensee in your town, write us, and our nearest repre- 
sentative will call. 
Send for our Free Booklet 

which tells all about Monarch strips— 

gives photographs of fine residences, hotels 

and office buildings all over America where 

they are in use. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co., 
4122 Forest Park BL, St. Louis, Mo. 
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@Repeated orders from satisfied custom- 
ers, and their frequent letters of commen- 
dation place Leavens’ Made Furniture in 
a class by itself. It is furniture that meets 
every requirement of the particular pur 
chaser. A large variety of styles, all good 
and each purchaser's individual taste in 
finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 
that has resulted in a marked increase in 
sales during the past year. 

@Leavens’ Made Furniture is designed on the plain, 
simple lines that give style and character. It is strong 
but not clumsy. Each piece has individuality. An 
inspection of unfinished stock in our ware-rooms shows 


how good is the material, and how honestly it is built. 
It is finished to your order if so desired. 
GA package of over two hundred prints anda color 


chart will show you possibilities for every room in your 
house. Send for them. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Make Some Little Girl | 


The 
MARY FRANCES BooK 


Or Adventures Among the Kitchen People 
By JANE EAYRE FRYER 

The Mary Frances Cook Book is the story of a 
little girl who wanted to learn to help her mother. 
Only it is much more than a story. It tells in story- 
form how Mary Frances learned to cook. She 
wants to know what ali the kitchen pots and pans 
are for, so she asks THEM. And THEY tell her 
—THE POTS AND PANS TALK. The book 
gives recipes in the simplest, plainest words. It 
describes every operation clearly—just what Mary 
Frances did, and how she learned to avoid mistakes. 


A Sensible Gift Book 


The book is attractive to children. It makes 
the use of common kitchen utensils a pleasure in- 
stead of drudgery. What the pots and pans say 
entertains as well as instructs. No one whoreads 
of Aunty Rolling Pin and her quaint speeches will 
again think of a rolling pin as a mere thing of wood, and 
even in after years, the memories of this dear old soul will 
brighten the moments spent in rolling dough. So with all 
the Kitchen People: their rersoralities are impressed on 
the young mind in such a way that they attract instead of 
repel. 

Decorated cloth binding. 176 pages 7x9) inches. 7 full 
—— colored illustrations; colored decorations on every 

page. 


SENT FREE 


Because we cannot adequately describe 


the charm and value of this unique LSS 
book we will gladly send it anywhere 4s (Ae 
on approval all charges prepaid, 73/e* So 
if your bookseller does not have Wee 
it. If it does not exceed your 
expectations, send it back 
at our expense. If you want SOS 
it simply remit the price, 
$1.20, and 15c. postage 
—$1.35 in all 
The John C. Winston Cre 
Company 
Philadelphia ‘ 
P. 
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Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones 
are more dulcet, the 
speakers’ voice more 
clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. The refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 
mint—the true mint. 


Look for the Bird Cards in 
the packages. You can secure 
a beautiful Bird Album free. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 


Metropolitan Tower 
New Yor 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


ONYX WARE 


“The World’s Best Enamel Ware” 


of Your Dealer 


OUR kitchen is not properly equipped 
y without Onyx Ware, the beautiful white 
and brown speckled ware. It will satisfy 
and please you as can no other ware. With 
ordinary usage it is practically everlasting. 
Onyx Ware is easily cleaned, and does not dent 
or corrode like tin, steel, or other metal wares. 
It is acid proof and heat proof. The smooth 
onyx hard surface will not scratch, chip or 
flake. Onyx distributes the heat evenly and 
outlasts other ename: wares. 


Onyx Ware is made with heavy steel base, perfect- 
ly coated with tough vitreous enamel, and fired 
in our improved furnaces at 2000° Fahrenheit. We 
use two base coats and separate firings with a third 
or decorative coating. Consequently Onyx is a ware 
of extraordinary durability. 


Try Onyx At Once It is made in every 


stvle and size to 
suit every kitchen 
ware requirement. 
If you cannot get it 
from your dealer 
write us. Don’t be 
satisfied with substi- 
tutes. They ordi- Trade Mark 
narily pay the dealer greater profits. -Look for the 
Onyx trade mark on label. 


Sent FREE 


FREE on request. 


Interesting Illustrated Book- 
let “Kitchen Wisdom’’—mailed 
Write for it today. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 


512 BEACH STREET TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Guaranteed Advertisements 


Mellin’s 
Food 
Babies 


Conclusive proof that the Mellin’s | 


Food way of feeding the baby is best is 
furnished by the multitude of healthy, 
happy, vigorous Mellin’s Food children 
all over the world. 


Start your baby on Mellin’s Food 
today and he will gain steadily in weight 
and strength and will always be well 


and strong. 


Our book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” tells just what you ought to 
know about the care of your baby. 
Write for a copy today. It is free. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


SAUSAGE 


Every 
step in the 
making of Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausage 
is taken under the per- 
sonal direction of myself 

and family. 
Only the choicest parts of 
little milk-fed pigs are used and 
the spices we grind ourselves. To 
a certain extent, we can even sea- 
son to suit you personally. 

Nothing else goes into our sau- 
sage, and being made on a real 
farm, by farm people, it is quite 
naturally real farm sausage and it 
tastes and looks the part. 

Let your grocer tell you about 
us—about our prices, the size of 
our packages, our ‘‘standing 
order” plan, and our green-hickory 
smoked hams and bacon, to say 
nothing of lard and pure maple 
syrup. 

Let us know if you want 

your order specially prepared, 

or sent direct by express. 


MILO C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Farm 
: Box 614 Fort Atkinson 
Wisconsin 


The Farm 
in Winter 


Advertisements marked with a ye have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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NONE 


MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER 


The kind that is made in a spotlessly 
clean, sunlit kitchen from the choic- 
est beef, apples, currants and raisins, 
carefully prepared with our famous 


USED TO MAKE” 


spice blend which gives that tempt- 
ing, delicious flavor. Packed in the 
sweet, clean, paraffin packages ready 
to use—at your grocer’s—10 cents, 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, New York 
Makers of Food Products since 1868 


“One good bite demands 
Irresistibly delicious—these Lenox 


Chocolates made just to tickle the 
vanity of the daintiest palate! 


are the very particular kind—with all sorts 


of surprises, some 


hard, some creamy, 


some fruity—that just make you feel 
you never did taste anything so 
good, And you never have! ch 


Don’t put off your joy 


another minute! 


The materials entering into 
Lenox Chocolates are the 
purest possible to find. This 
seal guarantees it so. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


THE GRAPE FRUIT OF SURPASSING FLAVOR 


well-known physician writes: ‘ i presale grape fruit for all my patients, and 
tell them to be sure and get ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, as other grape fruit 
to the Atwood is AS CIDER APPLES TO PIPPINS.’’ 
The Journal “American Medicine” says: “Realizing the great value of grape fruit, 
the medical profession have long advocated its daily use, but it has only been within 
the past few years that the extraordinary curative virtues of this ‘king of fruits’ 
have been appreciated. This dates from the introduction of the ATWOOD 
GRAPE FRUIT, a kind that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that no com- 
parison can be made.”’ 
Says E. E. Keeler, M.D., in the “Good Health Clinic”: “In all cases where there is 
the ‘uric acid diathesis’ you will see an immediate improvement following the use 
of grape fruit.” 
If you desire, your grocer or fruit dealer will furnish the 
ATWOOD Brand in either bright or bronze. It may be pro- 
cured at first-class hotels, restaurants and clubs. Ask for 
ATWOOD Brand. For home use buy it by the box; it will 
keep for weeks and improve. 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade- 
mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


You Try One 
An Educator Wafer— Buttered 


Exquisitely crisp, delicious, nutritious. A flavor that’s sweet and nut-like— 
the natural sweetness of whole wheat—Nature’s most perfect food. 


1 make this whole wheat Wafer just as my father, Dr. Wm. L. Johnson, 
mots one strictly his standard of pure-food excellence—the standard he 
set for 


They’re truly the original and best 
whole wheat Wafers —a tempting 
treat you will never forget. 

Get Educator Wafers from your 
dealer today. Look for the name 
Educator on the package. The name 
is also stamped on every cracker. 


Only the best materials are used. Try them buttered —a delightful 


The pure, spring water is from our Change from bread. Also unsurpassed 


+s for peanut butter sandwiches (use 
own wells. Selected wheat, rigidly Educator Peanut Butter), children’s 


inspected. F lour, stone-ground in__ luncheons and outing trips of all kinds. 
the Educator mills. If your dealer cannot supply you 

But the baking—that’s the real secret. With Educator Wafers — or 
Specially equipped ovens bring out a the other kinds of Educator 
richness of io, a delicacy of texture— Crackers—send ten cents 


delightfully diff and his name for large 
have from anything you trial assorted box. CRAG 
Jonnson EpucarorFoopCompany 


36 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ASK 


Xmas Gift be 
Serviceable 
Distinctive 
Attractive 
elco ELECTRIC 
TOASTER 
gives constant pleasure and practical service ev- 


ery day to the grateful owner. Makes a charm- 
ing addition to the dining table. Most econom- 


ing air-pro- 
ical in maintenance cost, using only about half cess ani 
4 the current required by an upright toaster. Can raises no 
4 1] be attached to any electric light socket. dust. 

7 Also used for heating water, chafing dish, pop- ee 

ping corn and many other things. 
To enable you to appreciate the many advan- Ger 
ive tages a Delco Electric Toaster offer as a gift, we shone tn 
a will send you one prepaid | 10 is the 

reason. 


On Ten Days’ Free Trial 


if it does not meet every requirement send it 
back at our expense. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Price only $3.00. 


Manufactured by the makers of the Delco 
Three Heat Iron. 


DIAMOND ELECTRIC CO. 
20 Frederick Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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On sale at your dealers or Electric Light Co. | and either say, “I wish to see the Sweeper- 


The Original 

Vacuum 

Carpet Sweeper 
Looks somewhat like the ordi- 
nary carpet sweeper as to size, 
operation and cost— but 

Differs 

since the Sweeper- Vac removes 
every particle of dust, 
dirt and 


threads by 
the refresh- 


We offer a Free Trial, no matter where you 
live. No electricity needed. Simply. write us 


Vac,” or “ Please send further information.” We 
will do the rest. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
417 Blake Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


1 Indorsed by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Christmas Gift 
for old or young—for any- 
one. A lasting remembrance 

of your thoughtfulness and 
solicitude, for its radiant 
flame produces a most won- 
derfully soft light that rests 
and preserves the eyes. 


A Perfect Light 
* A “Condensed Sunshine” 


The Master Lamp dif- 
fuses a light as bright as _ the 
morning sun, yet as mellow 

as the harvest moon 
from the glare of the electric bulb, the flicker of 
on from smoke, smell and dirt; it 
to 50% more light than other 
me, practical, econ- 
. Made in four finishes, one style, 
$5.00 DELIVERED. d 


Write today for Booklet A 
THE MASTER LAMP 


Agents Wanted. Avoid Imitations 


A New Broom Does 
Not Sweep Clean— 


but Raises More Dust Than An Old One. Tue 
REEVES SUCTION SWEEPER ($5.00) sweeps abso- 
lutely clean, sucks up all the dust, with much less 
exertion than is required by a broom. It is CHEAPER 
THAN A BROOM for it will outlast 50 of the best 
of them, and we give you a MONTH’S TRIAL to 
decide if you will permanently invest even the insig- 
nificant Five Dollars. You can buy a more expensive 
sweeper. But why should you? Eventually you will 
own a Reeves Sweeper, even if you already have some 
other kind, because we will prove that the Reeves 
works easier and is handier to use. THEREFORE TRY 


The eenes $522 


SUCT SWEEPER. 


of Our Expense. Write Today for 
Particulars and Useful Booklets. 


THE REEVES VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


47 Broad Street MILFORD, CONN. 
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CHANGE DRUDGERY TO DELIGHT 

1) scard the back-tiring broom. Sweep no more rooms. 
Ne: ragain bend over dust-pan and brush. Save servants’ 
hire make a pleasure of housework, and begin to see what 
it is (o have a really clean house, by owning a 


«MONARCH 


Feather 

Wacuum Cleaner 

orks without effort, and reaches under beds and dress- 
ers without even bending a knee. Light, Serauio and 


smical on current. 

tne Monareh Vacuum Cleaner has been tested Price 
an \pproved Good Complete 
Adopted by U. 8. Navy, New Yo 


in over 300 churches, 251 clubs. hotels $75,00 00 
thousands of homes. Guaranteed for 10 years 


MONARCH JUNIOR HAND-VACUUM CLEAN 
\ practical and efficient one person hand cleaner. A real 
vacuum cleaner, not a substitute for one. 
Price Complete $25.00—No Extras of Any Kind. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


MONARCH VACUUM CLEANER 


BLANKE. 


Anyone Can Drink 


BLANKE’S 


SOLUBLE COFFEE 


‘THE process of making 
this coffee reduces the amount 
of tannin orcaffeine to a mere trace. 

The most delicate can drink and 

enjoy THIS coffee. 


Think of the convenience. Place coffee in cup, add hot water, 
stir, and the most delightful cup of coffee results. No boiling, 
HO pots, no percolaters. Always ready. As healthful a beverage 
as man ever drank—and especially appreciated by those unable 
to drink regular coffee. 
It is prepared by the makers of the well-known FAUST 
COFFEE, and is real coffee, not a substitute. 
Blanke’s Soluble Tea is just as healthful—as all but a bare trace 
of the tannin has been removed. 
BLANKE’S SOLUBLE COFFEE, per can, 35c. 
(Contains 30 to 40 Cups) 
BLANKE’S SOLUBLE per can, 25c. 
(Contains $0 to 70 Cups) 
ORDER DIRECT and test for yourself. Send 
your dealer’s name and we will see that he supplies you in 
the future. 


Prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
Department W, St. Louis, Mo. 


December 1912 


Always in good condition— 
guaranteed 50 years, if you wish 
—handsome, polished, all one piece. 


A Valuable Christmas Gift 
* The M. H. P. Aluminum 
Hot Water Bottle 


stands faf—so you can’t scald your 
hands in filling with boiling water, Foot- 
warmer, or for abdomen or small of & 
back. Cotton felt bag to cover, free. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for prices and descrip- 
tion, giving dealer’s name. 
We will supply you-direct 
upon receipt of $3.50 


Fanning Sales Co. 
137 Washington Street 
Providence, R. I. 


ESKAYS FOOD 


nent turé speaks for itself.” 


“His pic 
about Eskay’s and send 
_TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


ed our helpful mother’s book, 
for the Baby” —mailed on request. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 4BSArch St., Philadelphia 
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Our Special Holiday Offers | 


| Two large roomy hand woven willow chairs 
%\ complete with cushions made in the finest manner 
» —filling of downy silk floss—coverings of im- 
ported French cretonnes or plain color denims. 


Size of chairs, 20x 20 inches. Back 24 inches high from seat. 

These chairs are splendid examples 
of our work and will bear the closest Se 
inspection. If you buy one we 


know you will be so pleased you i AY nie 
Let us send one of these de- i HO Wy 
lightfully comfortable and ‘ 
homey chairs to some 
harmonize with any 
surroundings. Stained 
Bide-A-Wee 00 extra. 
New York. Add $1.00 for freight prepaid or $2.00 for exprete Pre = 
to any point on or east of ississippi. 
Chairs carried in stock for immediate delivery. 
Our new catalogue full of Christmas suggestions sent free on request. 
MINNET & CO. (Established 1898) 
Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Ware 


will want more. 
relative or friend. Will 
ices quoted are F. O. B.— 
We pack all orders carefully and ship on your instructions. 
| 364 Lexington Ave., Bet. 40th and 41st Sts., NewYork 


WHOSE BABY J 


Do You Love Your Own? 
Your Sister’s? Your Chum’s? 


Do you want to give a present that will make 


them think of you every day for five years, 
that may save the baby and bea wonderful help 
tothe mother? Well: Give them 


A Beautiful Taylor Nursery Outfit 


They need it. It’s the best that can be bought. We pay all transportation charges. 
nothing else on earth they'll appreciate half so much—This is a REAL PRESENT— 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK— 


There's 


_ it will cost you nothing 
Every mother ‘ospective mother 
Dm owes it > Rerself to read the 
valuable book ““Baby’s 
Health and M we 

Comfort,"’ written 


eminent specialist. C 
ters on every subject 
Nor 


Therefore send for your copy to-day. 


“The Taylor Nursery” 


- crib costs only $10.50, the mattress $2.85, the 
side pads with silk nbbons $2.85. It'sanexquisite 
gift. Tell us whether it’s a girl or boy. They 
take different colors—a girl, pink; a a blue. 


This is a Special Christmas Offer 
What day shall we get it there? 


Cut out this ad—attach your check and directions, 
and we'll get it there for you at the right time. 


Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Company 
15 Madison Avenue New York City 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Rest sething 
the world Win? 


a 23% ‘Saving 


* ACTING promptly you can secure this family group of magazines at a great 
saving. Phe; regular price is $4.50, but now the club rate is onlv $3.45. This 
Py group ought to be in your home. 


Grondpantee Magazine has just begun a great new serial, ‘“The Business of Life,” 
Sew. Chambers. It is more like “The Common Law”—that made such a 


as PS than anything else Chambers ever wrote. The illustrations by Charles 
are superb. 


Uy 


Ss Housekeeping Magazine has just started a new serial by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Sihe Mating of-Lydia.’”’ It began in the November number. There will also be 
Wiashion news, embroidery hints and recipes for delicious dishes—a most helpful 


‘ 
Hearst’s Magazine will record the great events of the day. No field of endeavor will ; 
be left uncovered. With the Standard Oil letters, and Hall Caine’s remarkable new 
story, “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,”’ you will find Hearst’s a really wonderful 
magazine—abreast of these progressive times on every page. 


} 


Here are a very few of the notables whose work appeared in these three magazines 


during 1912. In the next twelve issues most’of these and other world-famed authors 
and artists will appear: 


ANN 


Robert W. Chambers Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Jack London Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Alfred Henry Lewis ; Gouverneur Morris 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox Howard Chandler Christy 
Charles Dana Gibson Hall Caine | 


TitAche winter evenings are here, so subscribe now for this famous family group— 
36 magazines in all—with a variety of reading for every member of your household. 


You Will’ fi ‘find Had hours of pleasure and entertainment in their pages. Order them 
today Wn, 
You will’ find convenient order blank and many other big magazine 
Winn, on the two following pages— 
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| 


Your Choice of These Magazine 
Clubs at a 15 to 50% Saving 


| 


Hi 


HESE are || GOOD HOUSEKEEPING... Ou. Price 
Cosmopolitan... 
prices obtain- 
able from anyone. 
Use the coupon at bottom GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... $1.50] Ovs Price 
of the next page. Remember |j $9.45 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new serial tends 
“The Mating of Lydia” has just} “"* Fou 
started in Good Housekeeping. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... ee Our Price 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... $1.50) Our Price sls 55 
Prise. $3.00 | 
Pictorial Review.............. “1.00 | $ 25 
Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 Delineator............ 
Regular Price................ Regular Price......... 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... $1.50) 7 
1.50 Our Price || GooD . Our Price 
Hearst's Magazine $ | 60 
or American Magazine...... | McCall's (and Pattern). 
Regular Price. ............... $4.50 | Regular Price... . $3.35 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Our Price 
or Cosmopolitan............ $1.50 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. ‘ 7 58 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... $1.50) OurPrice $4.10 
Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 1. | 15 
$5.00 Pictorial Review 1. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... $1.50) Our Priée Regular Price... ... $4.00 
Delineator | 
1.50 $ .70 
Sg Se 50 On the opposite page is a portrait of Hall 
Regular Price....... $3.50 Caine, whose masterly serial, “The Woman 


This is Mrs. Humphry Ward 
whose new story in Good House- 
keeping is destined to be the 
big literary event of the year. 


Thou Gavest Me,” begins in the December 
Hearst’s Magazine. It is the stirring and unv- 
sual story of a girl sacrificed to the social am- 
bitions of a reckless father. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 


yy 


For the Long Winter / 
Evenings— Read These 


Interesting Magazines 


HE are the best Good Housekeeping 2- 

m azine clubs. We accept subscriptions 
foran) ther two, three or more of these mag- 
azines. vith or without Good Housekeeping. 
To ge: he correct price, just add together the 
class . mbers opposite each magazine, and 


multip ~ by 5. 


Goo Housekeeping 


\inslee’s Magazine. . 


wit) American: Magazine....... 
wit) Amerienm Bey. 
wit Boys’ Magazine........... 
wi Christian Herald.......... 
wi COSMOPOLITAN.......... 
wi Country Life in America... 
Current Literature... ..... 
wit! 
v Designer _ . ee 
Everybody’s Magazine..... 
Field and Stream......... 


Garden Magazine......... 
Harper’s Bazar....... 
Harper’s Magazine........ 
Harper’s Weekly........... 
) HEARST’S MAGAZINE.... 
Home Needlework......... 
House 
Ladies’ World. 
Lippincott’s. 
Little Folks (new sub.) 
MeCall’s (ine. 
McClure’s . 


2.30 


In Cosmopolitan will 
appear Robert W. 
Chambers’ new serial 
“The Business of Life.” 
It contains more of the - 


ment of his famous “The Common 


Law” than anything he has since written. 


Good Housekeeping 


with Metropolitan Magazine... . 
with Modern Priscilla.......... 
with MOTOR BOATING........ 
with New Idea Woman’s Mag.... 
with Nerth American Review . 
with Outing Magazine....._.. 
with Pearson’s Magazine . 

with Physical Culture... 
with Pietorial Review ........ 
with Beereation................ 
with Red Book. 

with Review of Reviews. 

with St. Nicholas (new sub.). 
with oe American (new 


with Seribner’s...... .. 
with Smart Set........... 
with Sumset........ 
with Technical World. 
with Vogue... 
with Woman’s Home Companion 
with Woman’s Mag. (New Idea) 
with Werld’s Work. 
with Youth’s Companion 
(new sub.) . 40 «3.15 


Suite 526 


U Good 
se 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: 


This 
Coupon 


Send me the following magazines for which I enclose $ 
in full payment, (Use this coupon or write a letter if you prefer.) 
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$2.30 


2.00 
4.15 
2.15 
2.30 
1.75 
4.65 
3.65 
2.15 
2.30 
2.00 
3.15 
2.30 
3.00 
3.15 


3.90 
4.15 
3.40 
2.30 
2.25 
4.65 
2.40 
1.75 
3.90 
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Guaranteed Advertisements 


Cleveland, Ohio. Shopping District. 


We offer the user of small space a guaranteed circulation of 300,000 copies, the result of our 


policy of guaranteeing the reliability of 


December 1912 


Good Housekeeping Mag. zine 


A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Disiricts 


vertisements accepted, the use of display type and 


Mustrative features, the assistan*e of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. ates— $2.00 
per agate line each insertion. Jan. forms close Dec. 2nd. Write for more information. Address 


SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good H 


L M 
P 


New York, N. Y. 


CATS ana KITTENS “vers” 


The largest collection in this country. All known varieties— 
both short and long haired. Boarding kennels for Dogs, Cats and 

rds. Resident Veterinarian. Catalogue and descriptive lists upon 
request. Black Short Haired Cattery, Oradell, N. J. 


This Whee! Tray ‘save save 

Ouse wo asier you thousands ©: steps 

daily. Moveiteas. any- 

where. Beautiful black gloss finish. Height ‘1 in, 
Length 28 in. Width 23in. 8 in. rubber tire wheels, 
Heavy steel trays. $10 express paid. $12 Pacific Coast. 

WHEEL TRAY CO., 489 West Gist Place, Chicaco, 


T H if R 0 A Send 2c. | to cover postage for 
liberal free samples of Keeler’s Superior 

TO BEAUTY Cold Cream, Cold Cream ‘Soap and 
Face Powder, the most exquisite for the 

Skin and Complexion. Also booklet, “ The Secret of Beauty.” 


CHARLES E. KEELER CO., Dept. J, Philadelphia,Pa. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession’ 


FRAGRANT FIR PILLOWETTES 


Made exclusively of fir balsam spills from Maine woods. 
ater the forest's natural relief for Asthma to your home. 
Their balmy fragrance induce sleep in spite of nervousness 
and insomnia. Postpaid 25c. 
Frederick Dunham, So. Bridgton, Me. 


Sterling Silver Teaspoons FREE 
In return for selling some of our products to your friends, 
we give you a — ¥ of Sterling Silver Teaspoons. 

1 doz we. to-day for ANY and sample. 
HE SCOTT COMP 
1060 Granite 


Rochester, N. Y. 


A Duster that Kills Germs 


A clean-smelling medicated cloth that holds all dirt and 
destroys germs. Harmless. Polishes furniture splendidly, 
25c. postpaid. Good agent's proposition. 


The Germdeath Duster Co., Owego, N. Y. 
Male and female can make big money 
selling my great number of imported 
specialties listed in my big illustrated 

rare and exceptional money 
e 

JOSEPH GLUCK. N. Y. City 

rewoven into new 

rugs, also sanitary linoleum mats for kitchen and bath room. 


American Ras and Radical Carpet C Corp... 
119 East 131st Street, New York 


Broadway, 


Is a 100-page hand-book —it's FREE. Home-study domes: ience 
letins “Free-Hand Cooking,” 10 crs.; **The Up-To-Date Home,” 6/ 15 cts, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cluny, Torchon and Val laces in attractive patterns. Stamped 
underwear, voile and batiste waists, collars and aprons, in new- 
Send for catalogue of exact illustrations to Sec. 

SARA ELON BASTEDO, 274 West 19th St., New York City 
Every WOMAN should earn $25 Per Week sell- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Ladies’ Ap- 

styles, exclusive models. Wholesale co=fidential terms. Catalog Free, 

NATIONAL IMPORTING ©O., Desk G. H., 699 Broadway, New York City 

GOMI’S Talcum Powder is scented with this most enchanting perfume from 

the Orient. Dainty box ‘by mail 15c. Wistaria, Orange Blossom, Jap 

particulars, Write today Jor catalogue of Fapanese Hanudiwork. 

GEISHA IMPORTING CO., Dept. GH, 3 E. 17th St., New York 

Stop that sourness, spitting up, colic, and other trou- 

bles due to improper and too rapid nursing. 

is he result of a mother’s knowledge of baby’s needs, 
ft rubber tongue inside nipple prevents collapsing, } 

tary. Lasting. Try it and you willalways demand it. 

Ask your druggist, or send 400 for 2 nipples, postpaid. 


courses. For ho ne- na <ers, teachers an” for well-paid positions 
est designs. Ribbonette Rosettes and Booties for B: aby. 
LAD AGENTS WANTED 
parel, Fancy and Dry Goods, ete. Captivating 
Fragrant Japanese Wistaria 
Honeysuckle Sachets 15c. packet. Handsome Premiums Given. Seni for 
Is Yours a Bottle Baby? 
MILLER Non-Collapsible NIPPLE 
and at same time is a perfect teething pad. Sani- 
THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Dept C, Akron, Ohio 


Risky to cut corns —- may cause blood poisoning. 
Makes thea grow faster, too 


A-Corn Salve takes ~via out by the roots. 
15c at druggists’ or by mail, 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never fails to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Youthful Color. Prevents hair falling. 
and $1.00 at Druggists. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color Silk, Wool and Cotton at one operation. 


let free. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Calendar, blotters and 
MONROE DRUG COMPANY, Quincy, Ill. 
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Pertect Cooking 
With Least Trouble and Expense 


The Chambers Duplex Fireless Cook- 
ing Gas Range is the latest improved 
gas range combined with the fireless 
Gotten principle. It does the work of 
both — better than either. Retains 


goodness for 

in better food and 50% fuel saving. 

Sent on free trial. 20 sizes and styles, Domestic 

lectric Washer and Wringer really washes 

clothes clean and is economical. Catalogs free. 

Oomestic Equipment Co. 
34 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


On Easy Payments, 30. Days’ Free Trial. 


. q A heated mangle that irons all flat pieces better, 


Guaranteed Advertisements 
LESSONS in COOKING 
266 seasonable menus with detailed recipes and full directions for pre- 


paring each meal. Food Economy, Balanced Diet, Menus for All Occasions, 

Special Articles, etc. Bound in waterproof Icatherette, 480 pp., illustrated. Sent 
on approval for 50c and S0¢ for 4 months or $2 cash, Sample pages free. 

Amacican School of Home Economics, 507 W. 6%h St., Chicago, Ill. 


ix Be t repaid 

ceipt of One Dollar. Send today. Senge pes 
HOUSEHOLD GLOVE COMPANY. 

857 West Bancroft St. Toledo, Ohio 


Largest, 


— for heat—by Bas the time. Costs Ic an plete and u 
= power or ubli 
Linen”’ Free. Ask for it equated 
Home Ironing Machine, signs, Sta: tam 
311-A. Western Ave., Perforated 
Chicago 
8s 
The New Way | VERYBODY’S USING IT! USING IT! 
Can USING WHAT?, You Don’t Know? Why 
co, MM, No wear no beating. Dain- the “Ever Ready” Dustless 
tiest without injury. Clothes Line Holder, of course. It 
: pes Tub of clothes washed in 5 to 10 min- is Ever Ready, can be wound up clean and 
ion utes. A child can o te. Well mace, handy in a 3-inch neat box in a corner of 
} not rust. ter than a wash- the kitchen or laundry. Agents 
cience A board. Instantaneously attachable to 
Bul- any metal tub or w boiler. No 
, 15 cts, screws to tighten. Order from this are coining money selling it be- > 
0, WL ad. Satisfaction guaran Send cause housewives buy it wherever it is shown. 
ls for circulars. Agents wanted. 40 feet of line go with it; for the price of the Ene 
Join the money-makers! we send the holder pestpald anywhere. 
IES ' $2.50 * Rapid Vacuum Washer Co. | 4)’ LoweLL MFG. CO., 258 Broadway, New York City 
Prepaid 137 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
Baby. A $1.00 FILTER because simple 
e —easy to attach be- 
k City An Ideal Xmas Present | to clean 
rt: t ter-. . 
2 Every housekeeper appreciates securing the pad can be cha ged 
ED R scientif . solidly made of nickel- 
ek sell- berts pla Tass. 
The Hawthorne Water Filter $1.00 
h Mix SANITARY FILTER CO., 
rk City er 232 Vernon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ria because she can do forty-six different 
ae forms of blending, mixing and beating 
Js with less work and better results. 
ie Made of glass and nickel; lasts a life- 
, York time. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


Two sizes; pint and quart. Sént by eons mail 
for 50c. and 75c., if not found at 


Explanatory cir 
DORSEY MFG. ¢ co. 


EXTRACTS 


FOR FLAVORINGICES. CAKES Etc. 
BEST BY TEST. AT YOURGROCERS 10¢&25¢ 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRAND IN THE UNITED STATES 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
50 CLINTON AVE ..WEST HOBOKEN,N.J. 


f chen anc other household duties are extreme- 
s — mf vas ly hard on the hands. Wear ¢ anvas Gloves and 7 
y protect, hands from dirt, grease and grime, which, 
“when worked into the skin, prevent that soft 
| \jwhive prettiness so much desired by all women. 
cath “Household”’ canvas gloves are made from Can- 
S N ton Flanne! with soft inside fleece, and de : 
1} U their ends so that meats come out in 
halves. Price $1.00 post- 
}rou- PERFECTION NUT CRACKER CO. 
E S 88 Broad St. - Boston, Mass. —— Box 127 Waco, Tex. | 
eds, These -mark grisscross on package : 
i A 
id, a 
=! | FOOD 
K VER TROUBLES 
Unlike othg? good sk physician. 
vail. Leading flocers. fF or or saMple, write 
its FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S. A 
— 2 
and — 
ALSAMPLE FREE wa: 
Advertisements marked with a ¥% have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute a 3 
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THE FEET DOR 
A liquid, non-inflammable ee dressing for 
shoes, made with a base of pure rubber, the best 


Good Housekeeping Mag: cine 


Make Your Own 
Christmas Candy 


Don't be satisfied with ordinary f 
made candy. Learn the Art of Home ( , 
Making and you can then make a p! 
supply of Christmas sweets in you 

ome at an average cost of twelve to 
cents per pound. 

“ The proof of the pudding’s in the « 
so send 10c coin or stamps for our 


waterproofer in the world—easily applied, it pene- 

trates and fills the leather pores, seams and stitches, 

protecting the shoes against rain, snow and slush. 

It makes the leather soft and pliable. Shoes treated 

with Leakanot can be shined one hour after. Is not an oil or grease. 

Discard rubbers—Leakanotize your shoes. oe system and why hon 
Sold at shoe stores, druggists, sporting goods houses and general and more wholeso:c than 


stores. If your dealer does not keep it send bis name and 50c to us THE HOME CANDY MAKE RS 


fora6o0z. can. It will be sent prepaid. 
National Rubber Co., 100 Narco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 230 Bar Street, Canton, Ohj» 


Liberal Sample Box 


of Home Made Chocolates and Bon Bo 
kind we teach you to make 
he free book we send with the sam; fully 


HOLDOWN 
SLEEPING GOWNS 


have all the comfort and warmth 
necessary for perfect rest. Are 
made in high grade cotton flan- 
nelet. Are loose, light and 
comfortable, affording complete 
protection from head to foot 
without additional weight. The 
receptacles for the feet are extra 
roomy. 

Send for booklet, or order now, stat- 
ing neck size and height. Price, $2.00. 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
346 Main St. Dubuque, lowa 


Safety Pin 


**THE SAFETY PIN THAT’S SAFE” 
Ifyour dry goods dea'er doesn’t sell the Stewart “Duplex,” serd vs 
his name and address, and we wil! mail you « 3-pin sample card FREE 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., 182 Farrand Street, Bloomfield. N. J. 


FAY “Ideal” 


We will guarantee to keep your child in 

Fay Ideal Stockings for less money, less 

bother, less darning, look better, feel better, 

and be better summer and winter than you 

can with any other stocking made. Try them 

now. Satisfaction or money back. Button 

at waist, no Ss ga to buy. Where no dealer 
mailed postpa Write for folder. 

THE FAY STOCKING CO., 


EVERY WOMAN NEEDS ONE 
AT 50 CENTS A WEEK 


Wy HERE isa chance to obtain,on theEasy 
Payment our $15’'Guaranteed 

Dress Form, for "$3 down and $2 per 
month, which is only 50 cents a week. 


THE VENUS Automatic 
Adjustable DRESS FORM 


is the latest, most_improved dress form 
on the market. It can be adjusted to 
more than one hundred different sizes 
or sha Neck, bust, waist, skirt and 
hips are each adjustable. 

SEND US $3, and we will ship to you at 
once our VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing 
you six months to pay for it. Money gladly 

ORM does not 


2 


VERY dress style 
when 


BOX 112, ELYRIA, 0. 


the name on ees 


scribing in detail our Venus Dress Form. 


ACME SALES CO. Cie 
, CRESCA DELICACIES 


They afford new creations for the menu and serve as well to lend 
a new and delightful individuality to dishes that are old and well 
proven favorites. 

Every woman who loves to serve good things on her table, should 
have our color booklet “‘Cresca Foreign Luncheons” ; many of these 
delicacies are described and illustrated with menus and recipes by 
famous chefs, sent on receipt of 2c stamp. 

CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 355 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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AEROFUME 


wf” In Your Home 


‘Ga —4 A luxury in the finest homes of the land, 
=.) a necessity in the apartments of ” 
ke. t our cities during the Winter months. 


\. Egyptian Deodorizer and Aerofume 
| STAYS IN THE AIR | 


* and fills the house with its fascinating per- 
f fume, disagreeable odor. 
| 


Delightful in -room. Box 

16 Pastilles with Holder =. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
and 25c for a box. 


aig PAUL MANUFACTURING CO. 


36-40 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of CANDO, the Best Sitver Polish 


December 


— 


PERATRIX 
SKIN CREAM a 


One >i the best preparations 
for .L the uses to which skin 
crea" cam’be put. For mas- 
sagi! cleansing the skin, for 
Ch ed Skin, 
Sun! urn, Tan, Pimples, Black 

heac-. ete: ~ Especially secomumendted for use after 
Auic nobiling, Driving and outdoor sports. It clears 
the :nplexion and cleanses the skin—NOT MERE- 
LY \PARTING A SURFACE APPEARANCE 
OF ' LEANNESS BUT ENSURING ITS REAL- 
ITY In jars, 25¢ and 5oc. 

Sent, charges prepaid. Sample sc. 


IMPERATRIX CO. 


Downer 


WOMAN’S BEAUTY 
is her . Society requires and every 
woman desires that soft, clear, 
velvety smoothness which 
LABLACHE always imparts. 
Invisible, but adherent, its 
delicate perfume is a sug- 
} . gestion of refinement. 
Refuse substitutes 


j They ma: dangerous. Rem. White, 
Pink or bm 50c. a box of druggists 


or by mail. Over two million boxes _— 
annually. Send 10c. for a sample boz. 


VY CO., 


54 and 56 Stone Street, New York J 


| 


FOUNTAIN SYRINGE 


French 
125 Kingston Street, - Masi. 


RARELY—IF EVER — DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
(Registered by the University cae State of New York) 
offer such splendid, —_- pleasant and prefessional advan- 

tages as these connected 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located institution on 
the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles from New York City. 
Homelike surroundings. Graded course of study with diploma. 
jons may be made to the Superintendent. 


AUTOMOBILE VEST 


of pure Japanese black Silk 
ne and Quilted. Fits the form perfectly. 
Impervious to cold, weighs but a few ounces. 
Price of Vest illustrated . $2.00 
Price of Vest with Sleeves, $3.50 
Sizes 34 to 44. Delivered Free on 
receipt of price. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunc Samples 
of Genuine Ootenget Cotton Crepe 
and catalogue of things Oriental 
sent on request. 


1101 Second Ave... Seattle, Wash. 


ONLY HOT WATER BOTTLE 

and combination 
“SYRINGE. BOTTLE ON EARTH 

‘That will hold boiling water and radiate real 

heat, remain hot an entire night with one fill- 

ing. Absolutely dependable, caunot leak and 

WILL LAST A LIFETIME 

Made of brass burnished nickel plate, block tin 

lined. Forsale by first class drug 

ment stores everywhere, or to you direct if 

wonder- your dealer will net supply you. 


Dottien in GILLETTE MFG. CO., CONCORD, N. H. 


Makes the Skin Like Velvet. 


The one toilet cream which| 


fives univ satisfaction 


| Dealers Wide. RSH 


‘yertisements marked with a %& have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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WHOLESALE PRICES QUOTED 


H. SAMUELSON, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORI. 


The American Girl Tailored Bow or Neckwear -n 
Pin, Trimmed With Hand Made French Ribbon Ros: s. 
Fifteen colors. A smart trifle to complete the costw: °. 


THE LIGHT OF OLDEN DAYS 
. Twoseven-inch, old-fashioned hand-made Bayberry Candles, 
appropriate for gift use or for Christmas decoration with 
minated gift card, all for 50 cents. Postpa’ 
POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP, PAWTUCKET, Rh 


Washproof Name Tapes 


IN NEAT CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 


initials, numbers, ete., in various attractiye styles 
arrow W linen 


100 tapes, with 
SAMPLES FREE 


Sterling Name Tape Co., 22 Curtice Street, Winsted, Conn- 


HAND MADE 
CROCHET BAG 


This bag All Hand Made at this 
price is a leader to introduce ne C 
HANDMADE goods at mfg. 

prices (Duplicate of Po oo BAG). Latest 
45 and exclusive d “= Sent PRE- 
PAID, for only 55c. md to-day for 
our 1913 ee and embroidery 
Book FRE 

THE EMBROIDERY 

Dept. 90, 67 Irving PI., N. Y. City 


LITTLE TUDOR SLEEPERS 


A Cute and Sensible Sleeping Garment 
Made of very good quality Flannelett. Strong and serviceable. 
Full fashioned, no binding or discomfort. 

Write for descriptive booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., or 
order now, stating age and sending price of garment wanted. 
Ages ‘, 1, 2 years, 50c; ages 3, 4, 5, 6 years, 65c; ages 7, 8, 9, 10 
years, 75c. 

JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
364 Main Street,’ Dubuque Iowa 


Building and Fly ing Model Aeroplanes i is safe, instructive, fascinating sport, 
Flyers built from *‘IDEAL”’ plans and parts are GUARANTEED TO FLY. 
““IDEAL’’ BLERIOT MONOPLANE complete parts with plan and carved 
propeller, $4 prepaid. SPEED-O- a2 ft. RACER, 
page ill, Catalog. Jus? Your nor Wants ror 


Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 76-82 West S'way0: Y, 


For His Christmas 
A Rockwell Reminder for, 1913 is 
a daily calendar (12 ‘monthly pads) 
on bond paper, a fine leather cover 
holding two months at a time. . En- 
gagements to be noted ahead then leaves 

torn) off - daily “make” it? impossible” to 
forget. ‘Insert a new pad on first of 
Size 3x 5in. Fits vest 


a Pigskin or Seal . $1.00 

Fine Black Leather . 

Name on Cover in Gold(Extra) .25 
Postpaid on receipt of price. Money Back 


R WELL 
OCKWELL PRINTING CO. 
1102 Chi St. Hoboken. N. J. 


MAS SHOPPING 
HILADELPHIA 
Send me your ie Ra gifts or articles of any description, i 
Shall make careful selection and forward promptly. Special a 
tion given to giftsformen. Write for details 


Mrs. H.S. OPDYCKE, Purchasing Agt., 1011 Chestnut St.,Philadelphi. Pa. a. 


$ 3 ROSE BEADS ("ii ly 
their delicate odor for years. 
Necklace, 17 in., Rose or B 


lack, $3. 
J. A. WEBER, 7407 N. Clark, Chic- zo 


For Her Xmas 


2 2 ne Drawn Work 
Handkerchiefs 

Jn a Handsome Box 
Hand Made Crochet ©ol- 
lars, Cuffs, Jabots and No vel- 
ties at manufacturers’ pr ices, 
Write for Catalog D of ex- 
clusive, High-Class Desi 

JAPAN LACE CO 

104 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LADIES money BEADS 


EYE lady will buy a FORGET-ME-NOT or a ROSE 
NECKLACE, paying 25c. to 75c. each, as fast as you can 
make them up! Easy to make. One Beautiful Illustrated 

Catalogue of Beads, 1,000 LEADS, enough to make one 

Forget-Me-Not and one Rose Necklace, and directions for 

making them, two gold-filled clasps all for only 10c. post-paid. 

Full satisfaction or money back. Make gifts for Christmas. Address 


UNITED BEADWORK CO., 17 W. 45th St., New York City. 


Happy Thoughts for Christmas 
These dainty crochet bows delight 
any woman. They are hand made and 
of charming new designs. You'd never 
think they could cost so little. 
No. 479, 25c; No. 472, 30c; No. 489, 50c 
Our new catalog shows a wonderiul 
variety of imported designs in hand 
made jabots and collars at holiday 
prices. Write Dept. 8 for your copy. 


YAMA CO.,104 Fifth Ave., New York,NY. 


Direct from the Importer. Special to intro- 
duce our beantiful new free catalog B of 
Oriental Novelties and Neckwear. 

Jap Silk Kabe Crepe Card Case. hand 
painted with water colors, leather lined, 
three compartments. Designs:—Iris, is- 
taria, Chgysanthemum, Cherry, Bamboo, 
Stork, on pink, black, light, Navy 


or Alice Blue. Satisfaction guar- 
Postpaid. 50c 


anteed. 


NAKAYA CO., American branch, 621 Broadway, New York 


$12 


LARGE VELVET 
SUEDE SKINS 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Excellent for making infinite variety 
of charming decorations and gifts 
with intrinsic value. Unequalled for 
their pers softness and fascinat- 
ing colors. Worth at least $2.50 each. 
Size: 26 to 30 inches in width by 36 
to 40 inchesin length. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for Free Color 
and Sample Folder. 

ONONDAGA HIDE & LEATHER CO. 


Go 


17 East Water St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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FOR HIS CHRISTMAS 
the “NU-PANT2Z”’ Creaser 


Anew gift. The‘‘Nu-Pantz’’creas- 
es trousers, sleeves, presses ties, 
etc., simply, quickly and almost 
automatically. A new principle— 
notaniron. Always ready, any 
time, any place. Heat and pres- 
sure applied by spring tension, 
with wonderful results. Saves 
$10.00 to $30.00 per year and 
adds moreto personal appearance 
nd 50 for complete Aluminum Self-Heating 

t wegese to any address, or write today for 
con. ike 4 scription and approval offer. 


rss, RACINE CREASER CO., 58th Street, RACINE, WIS. 


AVIS BANQUET TOP 


‘our own small dining table for your family 
ana large one to use when entertaining all in 
on. by using a Stow-Davis Banquet Top. Fits 
upon any table, round or square. ‘ Simple, con- 
ve:ient and economical.. Sold through furniture 
de: everywhere. Booklet giving full descrip- 
tio. and prices on 
request. 


STIW & DAVIS 

FURNITURE CO. 

86 Front Avenue 
Grand Rapids 
Michigan 


— 


MACEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


_______ MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


From the shops of Santa Claus 

you can get furniture for your 

gifts, at a real saving of 25 to 


Princess Dressers, Easy Chairs, Smok- 
ers’ Stands, Desks or entire furnish- 
ings. Write now, select early, buy 
Direct, and save jobbers’ and retailers’ 

expenses and profits. DIRECT Fur- 

niture is high class, refined, absolute- 
ly guaranteed, and sent on approval. 
Ask for catalog G, fhowing photo illustrations of Colo- 
nial, Arts and Crafts, Modern and Period styles, 


with full particulars for making Christmas money 
do nearly double duty. 


Vrifth and Main Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ad 
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Q\« Peter Rabbit a Comfort 


Out for Christmas, blue snk. white trousers. 
Contains rubber water bag to be filled with 
hot water to warm and soothe a child. 


Postpaid, $1.00. Mother Bunny, pink or blue 
dress, $2.00. Sendfor pictures of Hot Water Babies, 


MISS BESS SS PATTY G. - - Andover, Mass. 


CANARY FOR XMAS? 


. The Gm my affords real pleasure ¢, 
Small Cost 
For $7. 00 I will Send You 1 Bishop’s 
“Grand Opera” Canary, Trained Singer 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany, with Hand- 
scme Brass Canary Cage (latest design) which has 
brass wire guard to prevent seed from falling ‘to floor, 
including Brass Spring and Bracket on which to hang 
cage, alsosupply of Kishop’s Bird Food. Best Offer Ever Made. 
CASH. WITH_ORDER- Birds ‘shipped ~~ 
ail over the United and Canada. 
BISE i0P, THE BIRD MAN, Dept Baltimore, Md. 
ts in stamps bring you the Tatest best book ever 
published on the care of birds and aquaria. 
THE BIRD Hou SE WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION—Est. 1874 


No More Wire 
Use Picture Anchor Hooks 


—to hang your pictures. They are adjustable 
—invisible—hold picture straight always—give 
your rooms artistic finish. - Simple. No ladder 
needed. Get a box of 36, all sizes.- Hangs 18 
pictures. Send 25c. and dealer’s name TO-DAY. 


BUFFALO-DEHN CO. ,712 White Bldg. , Buffalo, N.Y." 


You should have a copy of our cata- 
logue, which we will send you on. re- 
ceipt of a postal mentioning GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. © We can supply 
you with all materials for OIL, 
WATER COLOR, CHINA 
PAINTING and STENCILING. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25th St., New York City 


WURLIIZER 


Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illustra- 
tions. 67 Color Plates. Every Musical Instru- 
ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 
Payments. Mention instrument you are inter- 
estedin. Wesupply the U. S. Government. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
161 E. 4th Av., Cineinnatl 384 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


A Southern 
Red Cedar 
Chest makes ideal 

or 

w in? gi eau- 

tifies any home. Proteets furs, woolens from moths, mice, dust, damp. 


Direct Money Saving Offer fycjor,prces. free 
All particulars sent free with 56- book 3k showing Dhsto- a 


peautifal designs in Piedmont lar Ch 
today, Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. 2. Statesville, N.C. 


Advertisements marked with a 4 have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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UNDERGROUND. | Have You a Few Hous Daily? 


Good 


NO FREEZING. NO LITTER. NO ODORS. strate our novelties in homes, hotels and business cu 
Opens we the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. Sold samples. If this work is objectionable DON'T ANSWER. r veri- 
direct tory. yuaranteed. Circular free. | ital unnecessary. e furnish everything. An hour’: ork 
STEPHENSON, Mfr. 29 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | shows dollar or more daily earned PARE time. Just risk 


Referen or no a 
EVERGRIP CO. - - - “fom Warren Street, ». y. 


HOME MADE CANDIES 
are and can be made 
with “ y by a 


$4. 00 
_ HeomeCandy Makers’ . 
THERMOMETER o*tpaid 

» Recipe Book Free with each Thermometer teil- 
"ing Now to get best results every time— 
no failures. An’ideal Christmas gift. If not at your 
dealer’s, write us direct. 

‘TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, 

99 Hague Street Rochester, NY. 


te: 
PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today. 
& CO., Inc. 
Promoters and Designers of Artatic Brick Work. 
Sole Manufacturers of “Tapestry” Brick. 
1816 Arena Bhig., New York 


Send for illustrated price list of Aluminum Kitchen Nov- 
elties all of which make splendid Xmas Presents. 
THE BARNARD ALUMINUM CO., 26 Nerchants Row, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS OFFER! 
BURROWES RED CEDAR CHEST 


S 22 Easy on FREE TRIAL 
Payments — 
- A. ‘magnificent 
Chrisumas, birthday or 
weddiing ~ gilt. The 
wood affords 
.protection to 
ft. feathers, fabrics, 
etc. Madeot aromatic, 
mountain-grown 
nessee Re: Cedar (the only moth- 
proof variety), combining splendid construction with 
the beautiful, soft-toned graining of the wood. This Burrowes Window Seat 
Chest is wnmssive and strikingly handsome piece of furniture. The heavy 


studded hands of oxidized bronze acid to both its strength and attractiveness. | hd 

___ Let us send you the,Chest. . Inspect it at your cs uti 

FREE TRIAL OFFER leisure. If you decide to keep it, send us $2 ew a ern 
within ten days, and $2 per month thereafter. (Total $22.) No Money + 
Down. Many otherstyles, $14 up, $2 per month. Write for attractive catalog. “Fluffy Ruffles” t 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO.. 43 South St., Portland. Me. 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the 


In Holly Boxes make useful Xmas Gifts. All letters of = A Sin 

uart) 50c a ora a doz., postage pai you 1. 

enclose card we will mail orders direct to your friends. ODORLESS wort): 


Toilet Rooms are only p:.- 
sible by means of proj er 
ventilation. The 


Cyclone Water 
Closet Ventilater 


applies. the principle, re- 
moves all odors immediately, 
not allowing them to permeate the toilet and ad- 
jacent rooms. Can be attached to any closet. 


Price $5, express prepaid. Thousands installed, 1 t 
a single failure or dissatisfaction. Write for particwlars. 


SANITARY APPLIANCE COMPANY, Neenah, Wis. 


Made to order—to exactly match Fan erns 
the color scheme of any room Rta ie 35° 
as select the color—we’ll make One Fluffy Ruffles and 
Any width—seamless up P rs—The Boston, 
16 feet. Any length. Any color and interiac- 


The 
ood-Drink 
| | 


Others are A 
dmitations tox 
TE 
“All Druggists 
The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader Adv 


go 


: - 
— 
| Bid BFIRE [> TAPESTE 
PLACES =| BRICK 
bf 
IHustrated Book FREE 
| Shows many new designs in the most beautiful fireplace ma- 
|| 
INDIVIDUAL ALUMINUM INITIAL JELLY 
te 
| A. 
ho 
T RUGS 
ice. rite for color cari | All Nice win 
| Growing Plants. quickly 
Order through your furnisher, grow in size and value. Send 35 cents today for wa 
Wertshep catalog of desirable Seeds, Plantsand Bulbs. ear 
York Seed Dep't. F_ Des Moines, the 
Ask for Hor licks Malted 
ORIGINAL- 
GENUINE: 
: 


d- 


- 
SS 
v CHICAGO, 15 S. Desplaines Street 


Worthy y To Be } Your Gift 


foaster uses 20% less current than other toasters. 
ire removable from stoves. 
hese features found only in Simplex Goods. 
ind Laundry. Apply to your local Electric Company or any good dealer. 


A Simplex Electric Toaster, Percolator, Chafing Dish or Iron or Iron makes a gift of more than 
usua! interest and attractiveness. You can be sure that any Simplex Appliance will prove 
wort! y. A gift of Simplex Quaiity is a token of the regard which offers the best. 


Urn Percolators and Chafing Dishes 
Percolators with heaters attached have a protective cut-out. 

Household Irons—sizes for Travelers, Sewing Room 
Write us at once if you fail to find what you want. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 


Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 612 Howa d Street 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


Are you one of the countless thousands who are wasting their s 
hours—simply because you don't know how to turn it to profita 


are time— those golden 


If you are, then here is your opportunity to turn every single minute of it into real money. 


It won “t cost you any money to do i 1t either. 
a way that i it need not interfere with your regular duties. 


Furthermore, or can carry it on in such 
it isa business that you 


will like, as our publications appeal to the full-blooded, sidhteliving, right-thinking class 


of people; as our representative you will be welcomed everywhere. 


$2,000 to $5,000 a Year 


We want to pay out $250.000 this season to spare time workers, and if you 
want a share of it, merely sign the coupon and we'll explain how you can 
earn from $2,000 to $5,000 additional each year. There is no limit to 
the amount you can make. , 
E. E. Henderson, one of our new representatives, earned $897.50 in three 
months. Mrs. Isidore Bourke made $525. 50 in a little over three months. 
You can doj just as well yourself, as it is easy to sell that which everybody 
wants, and you'll find that most people want our publications. A short 
trial will quickly convince you that here at last is the one real big oppor- 
tunity that you have been looking for. 
A mere stroke of the pen in signing the coupon will put you in instant 
touch with this remarkable opportunity. Sign it now! 


THE COSMOPOLITAN GROUP, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


| 


COS. GROUP, 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Tell me how to earn 2 share of that 
$250,000 during my spare time. 


Advertisements marked with a %& have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Guaranteed Advertisements December 1912 - Good Housekeeping Mag: ‘ine Good 
You can always look your est || 66% 


while about your hous: old 
duties if you wear t 


BALDWIN 


House Dre :s 
**Snap—and it’s o; |”’ 


No fussing with buttc. or ff Nev 
hooks andeyes. Snap fas ser 
in back holds entire gar cnt 
m place. Fitted to any! ure 
by simply adjusting the b ¢. 

Worn as regular house «ess 
or as protecting coverin for 

- good clothes. Looks li’: a 
princess or shirtwaist dre 

Made in several attre-tive 
styles from best percale- and 
chambrays, in stripes, c .ccks 
and polka dots. 

The Baldwin House >ress 
makes a very acceptable C .:rist- 
mas gift. 

Ask your dealer for the | :ald- 
win. df he hasn’t it, seid us 
saws: his name and we will sec ‘hat 
Princess effect, YOU are supplied. 
collar. ForFal Send for free illustrated 
and Winter. booklet 

BALDWIN GARMENT (O., 30 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
Canada: London, Ontario. 


without 
for SoreThroat” 
Quickly relieves 

HEADACHE-CATARRH-ETC 

Atall Druggists 25 and 50%a jar 


FREE OFFPER—To anyone who-has not used Mentho- 
latum ‘we will send a sampje on request, or fer ten cents 
in stamps a large physician's size package. 


THE MENTHOLATUM CO., 121 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Gift Bearing the Hall Mark of Luxury, Yet of 
Practical Value, Is a Boon Alike to 
Donor and Recipient 


A dainty negligee from some relative or an intimate 
earns a double welcome at this season. 


Matinees, Boudoir Robes, Tea Gowns, Bed 

Jackets, Separate Blouses, 

Dancing Frocks, Evening 
Wraps 


Select your tribute now and let us Should be Kept 

make delivery at Christmas time. Warm with Soft 

Many other Holiday Specials et ”? 
prices “‘Non-Nettle 


SEND FOR CATALOG “G”" 


Maternity Apparel 


The Lane Bryant Maternity gar- 
ments are especially designed to 
balance properly and expand 
through. changing proportions. 
They may be worn also on normal 
figure and need no alteration. 


White Flannels 


Teaseled -Flannels cause irritation and suffering. 
Non-Nettle Flannels are made soft, smooth and long- 
wearing without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn and no disap- 
pointment after washing. (25c. to $1.00 a yd.) We ell 
direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes and imitations. 
“ Non-Nettle is stamped every half yard on selvage. 
We do not sell to dealers. 

Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 


Dresses, Tailored Suits, Coats, ber Sheetin 5 complete lines of Baby | White Goods, ae 
i i ities, loth, etc. so illustra catalogue showin 

Waists, Skirts and Corsets, 5 styles of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Out/its 
Petticoats, Underwear ($5.00 up). Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby B.\s- 


kets, Bassinettes and hundreds of necessary articles ‘or 
expectant mothers and the new baby. No advertising 
on wrapper. For 25 cents we will include a comp! te 
set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 
that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. Write at once 
or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 339 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


A large assortment ready for im- 
mediate shipment or made to meas- 
ure without extra charge. 


Lane Bryant * 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Registered 


FLANNEL 


Nev Fall and Winter Designs for 1912 


Viyella can be obtained 


at the leading retail stores 
Plain colors! stripes! plaids! 


Cream Viyella is espe- 
cially adapted for children’s 
wear, on account of its soft 
texture and washing pro- 
pensities. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


December 1912 


Keep your boy 


fal 


Safeguard him at every turn—particu- 
larly his reading. Know what he reads. 
Keep his mind clean and free from-yel- 
low-backs. From the dangerous, sug- ~ , 
gestive literafure. | 
THE B 

Read by 500,000 boys 
is red-blooded and thoroughly. up to 
date. Fine, healthy, stirring stories and 
many clever, instructive departments 
hold the boy’s continued interest. It 
keeps his mind free from treacherous 
reading. 
Don't tet $1.00 for a year’s subscription stand be- 
tween your boy and his future. It is the finest 
Christmas gift a boy cam receive. You cannot 
refuse fo act tonight—NOW / 

On sale on all News-stands, 10c 


DOES NOT SHRINK) 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


| CHALMERS | 


Ly: 


The Genuine is 
Guaranteed 
and has the actual label as 
above. Beware of imitations. 
Get the Bond when you buv. 


Elastic seat, does not 
bind in crotch, fits right. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


For Men For Boys 


per garment 
Union Suits 4; 
Men, $1.00; Boys, 50c 
Write for Illustrated Style Booklet 
Chalmers Knitting Company 


31 Washington Street 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


‘EVERYTHING FITS INTO 
THE BUFFER 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS 
WORTH ONE DOLLAR TO YOU 
Cut out this advertisement. : 

Your dealer will eccept it as $1.00 cash toward 
a $6.00 STERLING SILVER ALLWON Mani- 
cure set— regularly $6.00, never less. 

This is to convince you of the convenience and 
utility of the ALLWON. 

The ALLWON Manicure Bufier is velvet-lined 
and contains a cor plete outfit—imported scissors, 
6 emery boards, orange-wood stick, nail lustre, nail 
salve, duplex file. 

If your dealer hasn't ALLWON Manicure sets, 
send this advertisement with $5 to us and the 
STERLING SILVER ALLWON Manicure outfit 
will reach you by return mail. 

The same Outfit, nickel plated, $%- 

The same Outfit, silver plated, $2.50 

A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

DEALERS : You hereb thorized to accept this advertisement 
and in RLLWON Outfit, We will redeem 
advertisement for $1 when accompanied by the nawe and address 0 


the purchaser 
. LTY CO. 
New York City 


Suite 102. 


Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Guaranteed Adv ertisements 
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Make Your. Wish Come True 


A clear skin never“ yet came to the woman who just wished 
for it. D4&R Perlect Cold Cream is the permanent founda- 
tion of many a complexion that is envied. Used regularly 
by beautiful women everywhere. 
- DAGGETT’ & RAMSDELL’S 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 
**The Kind that Keeps’” 
The fine oil in it works its way into the pores, dissolves and 
brings out every speck of dirt and dust. Makes the skin soft 
and keeps it that way—you needn't worry about chapping. 
Tubes, 10c, 25c,50¢ Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50 
a you insist upon Daggett & Ramsdell’s you are ete 
best cold cream in the store. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE and Booklet Aid to Personal Beauty.” 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. D, 314 West I4th St., New York 


5e box. Patent Wax ‘Tree Candles 25¢ . 8 
Rain 5e package. Cotton Snowball box — 
Table 5e, 10e, 25¢ each. Ps Foldin, 
Se G per ell 
Stockings, Holly trimmed, to | recent in, 19 inches, 
- r Poinsettia on stem 5c. Box with Hol! Toe 
Bell (box) Holly Trimming Snow:nan 
Cian C Minia Pa 
us Ice am ture Crepe }. 
Stockings or Bells containing favor 5c each. ne 


Cards 25¢ doom. Unbreakable Tinsel Flowers 30° box. 
Assorted Tinsel Ornan ents 50c dozen. Assorted Celluloid 
Swinging Bird Cardholders including Card 10¢ each. 

We make up $2.00, $5.00 and $10.00 assortmen( 
of Christmas Tree or Table Favors. 
We positively do not pay mail charges. 

Favors for Parties, D!nners, Cotillions, En: 
ments and for every conceivable orcasion. We make » «pe- 
cialty of this business and are the largest house in ‘the world 
to Favors. 

illustrated catalog has just been issued ani on 
uest will be sent to you free of all charges. 


A. SWACKMAN & CO, Dope. 6, 812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


No Other Christmas Gift 


wiil be so much appreciated by your wife, mother or lady 

On this joyous occasion, dinner is the chief event. Arne: in- 
erest centers around the dining table. 

Let your Gift be something ay her dining table, and it be- 
comes a real part of the a 

Could anything more suitable tothe occasion than a 
mene Ventilated Table Pa 4? 

pper surface is a beautiful snow-white, liquid-proof 

ine material. 

The lower surface is a rich green, white or grey flannel, or 
green felt. 


CAN WASHED 


able Pad, and not a drop of it will reach ir w 
any of it be the pad. After wer 

be with soap an‘l water, or a v et 
cloth without removing it from the table and not a trace of the 
gravy will remain. 

Ventilated air chambers in the body of the pad, provide a 
circulation of air that absorbs and car ies away the heat, kee 
ing the pad dry and sanitary, and at the same time entire 
heat-proof. Invert the pad, and the beautiful felt (or flannel 
botto 1 makes an excellent card table out of your dining table. 
A positive cuarantee that your table will not be injured by 
heat or hot liquids while covered by a McKAY PAD. 

Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. Do not 
buy your table pad or !uncheon mats until you have seen these. 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. wi us for samples, booklet, ete. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 
231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ror THE FACE 


Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 
Kno that Physical Culture restores x ith- 
Woman Knows ff and health to the body. 
ose broad experience in this work has | made 


the muscles of the Face, perfecting a scientific system of F acial 


Physical Culturewhich restores yout ex m,conteurand 
healthy ness to the Face in the same mashed degree My 
system by actual Facial Exercise remedies, removes prevents 


Lines on Forebead Sagging Cheeks Hollows in Cheeks an’ Verk 
Feet,” ete. Drooping Mouth Corners Withered and Yellow \ecks 
Drawn Down Features Fiaceld, or Wasted Tisswes 
Congested, Muddy Complexion 
Book *‘Face and tells how young 
women can en and ider women restore, 
facial one is too old to benefit. This book also 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course for the Bod» 
one for Children. Write for it today. Free. 


Miss 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. G12, 417 S. Dearborn St.,CHICACO 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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BECOME A 


* So nurse can afford to be without the course.” 


NURSE 


—Martha EB. Bare, Harper, Kan., (portrait). 


. \VOULD you adopt the most attractive profession 


open to women today—a profession that will 
of advantage to you, whether you practice it or 
t? Then let us teach you to become a nurse. 


Thousands of our graduates, without previous 


perience, are today earning $10 to $25 a week. 


Write for “‘How I Became a Nurse” and our Year 
ok, explaining our correspondence and home 
ictice method; 370 pages with the experiences 
our graduates. 


8 specimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers. 


‘;he Chautauqua School of Nursing 
3/4 Main St. Eleventh Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


] 


“FOR MINE” % 


Mennen’s Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 


For 15c in stamps we will mail you 
prepaid our beautiful 1913 calendar 


| GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 


For Your Shampoo 


A few drops of C. C, 


Parsons’ Household Ammonia 
to a basin of water will 
give a really pleasing and 
ty beneficial shampoo—very 


cleansing. 


\ delight in the 
i bath—a little makes 
1 it invigorating and 
exhilarating. 


TRADE } 
h 
ousehold |} 
vod. MARK e 
nade 
le to 
= | Different Sizes—At Grocers 
Beautiful Balancing Bird 
necks MAILED FREE | 
— Instructive, interesting toy for children, | 
= free, with our book describing dozens of 
tore, ways to lessen labor. Address 
de 
a COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
ACO 56 Sedzwick Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adv 
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| Joner: PREPARATION. 


No. 1932 Guaranteed under the FOOD and 
DRUG ACT, June 30, 19¢¢ 


ESTABLISHED 1968 


A non-greasy,milky emulsion which 
softens and whitens the hands and 
complexion; removes tan and red- 
ness; cures sunburn, rough, dry 
skin, and will-not irritate the most 
sensitive skin ; imparts a cooling and 
refreshing sensation with fragrant 
perfume. 4 oz. bottles, 50 cents. 


-Gen-l 


A refreshing and medicinal face 
powder for beautifying the skin. It 
will ~~ clog the glands or pores 
of skin. spreads 
smoothly. Flesh and white, 50 cents : 
a 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourishes the tis- 
sues. Preserves a beautiful com- 
lexion and restores a faded one. 
ars, 25 cents. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of 
prices. Goods sent on receipt of 
price and postage. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
Sole Mfrs. and 


Proprietors 
10-12 E. 23d ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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There is heaps 
of fun in model- 


ling with 


| HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


You can model all sorts of things with it and use — 
and again. Even the very little folks find it more fun 
mud pies or sand because they can do more with it. It isn’t 
mussy like clay and is absolutely clean and antiseptic. It re- 
quires no water yet is always plastic and 7 oe use. 
Various sized outfits with complete directions for model- 

ling, designing and building. 

Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers every- 

where. If your dealer cannot si ly you, write 

for free booklet and list of near you. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, 62 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Mokers ‘Toys that Teach 


your boy’s Christmas will be the bh: 

ever, if you will send him THE b 

MAGAZINE. iris a gi/t that losis 

sear. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is 

full of just the kind of 

bey te have. Clean, 
such noted 


Practica/ and 
ments devoted to Electricit 
The 
ins. T 


Imps an Y 
MAGAZINE is beautifully ilfustr: 
issue has a new 

# some cover in colo: 


edits FHE MAGA? N 
ica’s highe 
on Athletics. Every boy. should read his ideas oi 
ly spertsmanship. 


$1.00 we wil! 
SPECIAL OFFER ! you THE 
INE fora whoie year a 
copy of the most useful and practical book you ever read, “ | ift 
Ways for Boys to Earn Money,” ava this Electric Engine 
engine is a perfeet of w or i t ‘ger 
than illustration. Runs 1000 revolutions a minute on onedr; bat- 
tery. Safe; easy to operate. 

Amarvel of mechanical and 
scientific ingenuity. Send 
in your subscription today. 
It will have immediate at- 
tention aes the engine gad 
book forw: 
once, ail 
charges prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion, or money refu 


The Seott F. Redfield 
Main St., Pa. 


THE BOYS MAGAZINE 
at all news-stands, 10c a copy. 


The 
. Glass 
| of Many 
Angles 


The BOUCHER 
Adjustable 
Toilet and 
Dressing Glass 
Here’s pure joy for the man who shaves—and 
real comfort and convenience for the woman who 
is careful about her complexion. Saves the man 


many a razor cut:— Shows the woman every little 


tion of the skin that may need attention. 


A dlear, perfect glass that can be instantly ad- 
justed to any height or angle to catch the strong- 
est light and reflect it on either side of the face. 
Attachable to window sash or woodwork; 
swings against wall out of the way when not 
in use. 

Purnished, express paid. 
Beveled Edge, $2.00; Magnifying, $5.00 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send for circutar. 


CALDWELL MFG. GO.,41 JonesSt., Rochester, N.Y. 


No. 352—One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents 


A real desk and a handsome library 
table—combinre bg the space of one; and at the 


Simply pulling open the drawer provides 
desk space with non-spillable ink-well and pen 
groove, with a large roomy drawer beneath 
the lid for stationery and correspondence. To 
use Tey nothing on the table need be dis- 
tur 


Your choice of seventy-five designs (in all 
staple woods) at prices to suit. _—— 


Cadillac Desk-Tables—The 
ble with the Metal 


Slides — are carried by leading 
furniture dealers. If yours can- 
not supply you, send for catalog 
No. 16, illustrating our 


line. 
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to actually save 334% 

to 50% on your building ma- 
terial bill? Then write us at 
once, /oday—and get our two 
Great Books. Catalog of 
Millwork contains 8,000 


We 


Everything in Sin Flooring, Roofing, 

> Doors,Windows, Mouldings, Porchwork, Build- 

# ing Paper, Home and Farm Furniture, Hard- 
© ware, Tinwork and Paints at Wholesale Prices! 


We ship direct to you, , eliminating an middlemen’s 
profits. You get mill prices We ship you complete 
Tnaterial for building house, barn, garage or outbuild 
ings, ete. Total cost of our materials on above house 
(see picture) only 897100 Our handsome Book of 
Modern Plans shows splendid views and floor plans 
of 60 beautiful up-to-date houses. Shows you how 
to build at much less than you expected. Complete 
working blue prints, specifications, etc., furnish- 
ed free to our customers. But get our 2 Great 7 
Books—Big 176-Pg. Catalog No. 55 and 
\ Book Plans No. 65—right away. Don’t 
plan on any building,repairing or over- 
hauling without our help eo & safe 
delivery and satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed. If plan book is 
desired, enclose 10c for post- 
age and mailing—order by 
above number, 


Chicago Millwork 


ted 


a 
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Whatever the Weather 
You Can Always Have Dry Feet 
without the discomfort of wearing rubbers even 

if you should happen to think of them. 


One thorough application of 


WATERPROOFING 


will make your shoes waterproof—soles, upper and 
seams. It keeps the shoes soft—makes them wear 
much longer. Doesn't make them greasy nor interfere 
with polishing. 


SEND FOR TEST TAG 


It proves Dri-foot does what we claim. 
Ask your shoe dealer. 

25c. full size can. 

Fitz Chemical Co. 

666 Broad St., 
Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 


Bright and 
Clean—Just 
Like New! 


OU can keep nearly every- 
thing in home, office or 


store always perfectly 
oiled, “clean as a _ whistle,” 
polished bright as new and as 
free from rust and tarnish as 
the day it was bought. 

Try 3 im One for sewing 
machines, clocks, cameras, type- 
writers, furniture, bathroom 
fixtures, electric fans, lawn 
mowers, guns, fishing rods and 
reels, etc. 

Three sizes—10 cts.—25 cts. 
—50 cts. Sold at all good 


¥41 stores. Library Slip with every 
41 bottle. 


Write for generous 
FREE sample and _ Dictionary 
—FREE! 


4333 IN ONE OIL CO. 


23 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Advertisements marked with a %& have been tested and approved t 
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Keep It Forever Bright 


© That gift of silver or gold will be as beautifully lus-$ 
3 trous 50 years hence, if cleaned and polished with 


ELECTRO 


A million housewives know the virtues of this famous 
cleaner for gold, silver, nickel, aluminum, and all fine 
is—its great efficiency and ease—its harmless 
nd address for FREE SAMPL 
in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 
tro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York City. 
y Grocers and everywhere. 
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‘SHEFFORD | 
SNAPPY 


CHEESE 


Cured by a process that breaks down the casein for: 


ai Ald Digestion -One Y 20 Wa tion and releases the butter fat globules, which brings 
Try Shefford Snappy Omelet a fine flavor and makes the cheese completely digestible 


; If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name a 
four 10c. for one package. $1.20 per doz. delivered prepa 
one Beware of imitations Jur Trade Mark Name “ Snapp 
with or without tomato sauce. 
Book of Recipes Free on request. 


ford Cheese Co, Siffatise - a 


| = 
Th “Miarion 
| 
*Harland 
Coffee Pot 
For Xmas 
Will please the whole family 
= 365 mornings in the year 
Write me for circular and prices of 
: *Janssen’s “Lazy Susan” | 
“*The Silent Waitress’? —for your dining 
table—revolves at a touch, brings what you de- : 
sire within easy reach—no jumping up, or 
continua! passing of things. Made of solid hard- The “Marien Harland” Coffee Pot saves 40%. | 
| ground coffee and will make your coffee beverax: 
wood (mahogany or oak) to match your table— five minutes without fuss or bother. No waiting 
perfect finish. Beautiful as well as useful. A | | machinery—no glass parts to break—no tubes to 
delight to housekeepers—used in the best homes. | up_and become foul. Just use water and fine gro | 
= | coffee. That’s all. Try one from your dealer, or * 
Sold direct by the maker at about half what size you’ may select will be delivered express char; ; 
you would pay in stores. prepaid east of the Mississippi (fifty cents additio: | 
j | beyond) at the following prices: 4 cup size (1qt.), $1.60. | i 
Write for Descriptiv e : | 8 cup (2 qts.), $1.90; 12 cup (3 qts.), $2.20; Trial siz 
Folder and Prices | cups (1 pt.), $1.25. Ask for booklet. t 
MINTON FLUHRER, Marion Harland writes: ‘*In my opinion it has no equal." 
a SILVER & COMPANY { | 
31 EAST 34th STREET NEW YORK CITY Bose Hewes Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


First Aid Always,— 


keeps little hurts from getting big 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Dainty Cakes— 


Cookies, jumbles, drop and layer cakes will be delicious if you use 
RUMFORD, the wholesome Baking Powder. It imparts to cake and 
hot breads that delicacy of texture and flavor sought for by all good 
cooks. Make tomorrow’s cake with 


| Rumford wisiesme Baking Powder 


Send for “Every Day Dishes’? FREE Cook Book by Miss Mildred Maddocks, Lecturer 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Puddings! Cakes!] Holstein Cows’ Milk — 
Candies! Just Right For Baby 


I or these, yes—and for all dainties and In Europe, most babies thrive upon undiluted cows’ milk. 


desserts that require a flavoring use Then why is modification the rule for our babies? Just because 
the milk is different. 


j Most European cows are either Holstein, or of the Holstein 
type. They produce milk with only a moderate amount of cream, 
divided into minute globules that any baby easily digests. 

In this country, on the other hand, tt average cow yields 
< i 


a rich heavy milk 


I t mi ng t far trom 
} (The Flavor de Luxe) suitable for infant feeding. In such milk, the globules of but- 
ter-fat are much larger than those in Holstein milk. When 

AND USE IT RIGHT they reach the baby's stomach they form large tough curds : 


that cause indigestion. 

: This is no news. All the great specialists recommend Hol- 
ur I, stein milk. Ask your doctor. He will decide whether any 
modification is necessary for your baby. 

It costs no more than common milk. If your dealer can't 
supply you, write us. 

Send for our free booklet, “ The Story of Holstein Milk.” 
It contains points about infant feeding that every mother 
should know. 


to impart a delicious mellow flavor 
similar to maple. It will not cook 
ov! or grain, and is therefore es- 
pecially good for cake filling 
and icing. 

M.pleine makes an irresistible ap- pag, 
peal to the woman of the home 
because of its delicious different 
flavors and practical uses. 

To Make Home- Made Syrup 
Dissolve white sugar in water and add 


s apleine. 


M preter this easily-made syrup to all 
others because of its smooth taste (no bit- 


' ing after-taste) and economy of cost 
about half as much as maple.) 

i by grocers — 1 oz. bottle 20¢, 

bottle If not, send direct 
to Dept. D. | 
j CRESCENT MFG. CO., SEATTLE, WASH. HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 

Y. ! Mapleine Recipe Book sent for 2-cent stamp. | 18 G. American Bldg. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Six plates of wholesome appetizing German Soup for ten cents 
EIGHTEEN VARIETIES Nothing to add but hot water 
If your dealer does not carry them please send his address to 
MEYER & LANGE, _ NEW YORK — SOLE AGENTS 
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“TURNS 


Solves the Light Problem for 
Men and Women 


Ever Watch Your Husband 
While He Was Shaving ? 


Turning and twisting to get the 
light —to avoid the shadows ? 
Using an ordinary mirror is the 
most exasperating part of shav- 
ing. It would please him if you 
would give him a Rite-Lite. 


RITE-LITE adjustable Shaving and Toilet Gla: 


**No Shadows Shaving’’ 

Makes the shave easier and qui: er, 
Women need it in their Boudoir. Sy »g- 
ing arm adjustable, up. down and le- 
ways, turns on swivel around to get (he 
day or artifitial light. Nickel fixt) os, 
Best quality French mirrors. 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Money back if not satisfied. ; 
Illustrated booklet free. 
Price Delivered 
6-inch, $2.00; 7-inch, $3.09 


Seven-inch fitted with magnifying mir- $5 20) 


ror one side, fiat mirror reveise side, 


Dealers write for Terms 


RITE- LITE GLASS Co. 


246 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Neither heat nor 
liquids can damage 
your table, IF— 


san protect its polished sur- 
ce with the Peerless Mat. 
Strongly hinged, folds in 
small space w en not in use. 
Made of two solid boards of 
asbestos, with heat 
non- -conductor lin- 
“ing. This special 
construction gives 
u absolute pro- 
ction in the 


Asbestos 


«Peerless 
A Splendid Gift for Christmas 


or any other time. Made in all sizes to fit round, oval 
or square tables. Handsome, soft flannel removable 
cover. The acme of dining table luxury. 


Peerless Asbestos Luncheon Mats 


for teapots, plots. chafing dishes, percolators, etc., 

make a popular gilt. Seventeen sizes, round and oval. 

~ to see Peerless Taple and Luncheon Mats at your 
er’s. 


Insist on this label— 
There’s nothing ‘‘just as 
If he cannot show you them, write us for 
our booklet, ‘*To the Woman Who Cares.” 
CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 

241 Loomis St., Chicago, Hl. 


EMEMBER the big coal bil! 
R of last winter? Coal prices 

are higher this year. You 
can off-set this increase, get more 
comfort and avoid much labor 
and annoyance if you equip your 
furnace or boiler with 


This automatic regulator controls 
dampers and drafts—detects and acts 
on the variation of one degree, pre- 
venting over-heating and fuel waste. 

With the clock attachment you 
can reduce the heat during sleep- 
ing hours; and automatically increas: 
it to the day temperature, and by the 
time you rise the Jewell will have the 
house as warm as toast. Don’t wis/ 

our house warm in the morning. 

uy a Jewell and dave it so. Guar- 
anteed efficient with any kind of heat- 
ing plant. Nothing to wear out, will 
last a lifetime. 

Send today for the book “The House Comfort- 
able’’—and folder with the whimsical story of “IMA 
JEWELL’’—Both = interest and surprise you. 

Send postal NOW t 


JEWELL MFG. CO., "4 Green St., Auburn,N. Y. 


For Social Play 
Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors 
New Each Year 
Club Indexes 


PHE U.S.PLAYING | CARD CARD Co. 


CLUB INDEXE 


PLAYING CARDS 


Special Skill and 
Years of Experience 
Have Developed Their 
Matchless Playing Qualities 
For General Play 


PLAYING CAR! CARDS| 


INCINNATI, U. USA. 254 PER PACK | 
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EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO GARRET 
SOZD AT PAINT. DRUG, HARDWARE AND DEP’T. STORES 


Half Hour’s Work 


Saves Furniture Dollars 


Investigate the economy and ne th quality of 


NEARLY Come-Packt Furniture,sold DIRECT from the 
1000 STYLES = Boney -B ui arante ‘Oo 
ack oubies “cnNasing power 
ALL WOODS your 
ALL FINISHES 


Shipped in 
Finished Sections 


All parts fit perfectly—quickly assem- 
bled—screwdriver or hammer only to: ! 
needed. Result: A handsome saving and 
a handsome set of furniture! 


| “Mission” and “Colonial” 


together with a great variety of other 
| styles. Artistic, dignified, durable. Hon 
| estly made of finest Quarter-Sawn White 
| | Oak, Mahogany, Willow. 


Big Book Free 


This richly illustrated volume is filled 
with rare bargains in Come-Packt Furniture, 
Pianos, Rugs and Floor Covering 


ALL 


root. RE "OF 


For ANY PERSON—ANY OCCASION 


FREE, postpaid. A postal brings it. Write 
today (3) | 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
n use. | | 1240 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

lace for periodicals, 
ex ¢ patented fe 


An Best Sell ‘Them 


rs does xet. have him write « We wiil supply him and 


i supply you yal today. 
ROYAL CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich., US.A. 


Your house is in 
danger of fire 


every time you put hot ashes in open barrels, boxes, 
or rickety cans. Stop taking chances. Protect your 
self by using 


. 9, CAN—For Ashes and Garbage 
Witt’s S PAIL— For General 


the yeally an and 
li The steel bot 
ches. The 
Wit t's cost 


twice as g. 
ealer to show them There are three s 
Witt’s, write u see t are supD- 
find them a 


THE WITT CORNICE CO, DEPT. L, CINCINNATI, O 

Look for the Yellow Label 
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For making 
and fitting 

waists, skir's 
Wiles toy and gowns 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Pneu Form reproduces the exact form 
—front, back and sides, including the 
hips—with looking-glass fidelity, by sim- 
ply inflating it inside a fitted muslin 
waist lining. 

Pneu Form is made to be pinned to. It is the 
essence of simplicity. It eliminates 
once and fer all the unpleasant task 
of standing hour after hour for dress 
fitting. 

The Telescope Standard Rod can 
be adjusted to any skirt length de- 
sired. One Pneu Form serves for the 
dressmaking and repairing needs of 
all the family by simply substituting 
the proper waist lining. 

Write for new interesting book- 


let, “It’s You,” edition N-4, giv- 
ing full description and prices. 


The Pneumatic FormCo. 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th Street 
New York 
SOLD IN MANY FIRST-CLASS STORES 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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1, SHEETS and 
PILLOW CASES 


are easy to wash and iron be- 
cause they stay smooth and snowy 
white— never become yellow. 
Launder them as often as you 
|| like and they are none the worse 
for wear. 


That is why Pequot Sheets 
and Pillow Cases are especially 
desirable for homes where there i 
are children and in_ hospitals 
_| where bed linen must be laun- ; 


dered frequently. They always ' 
_| make the bed look inviting and ‘ 
seem to never wear out. \ 
Ask for them at your regular 
store. The shield is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 
Sold by the yard or made up. | 

Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass. | 
| Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, NewYork By | 


. 
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i ing today 
present to all i This comfort gives = 
| “warmth without & 
HY bother with the selection Gi 1»? 
of a variety of Christmas | | weight! ; 
presents? Here’s an “‘allround” 
present you can give to every- pour +0 
body — Buster Brown's 
Hosiery. It never needs darning—is always smooth, { ; * 
dressy and elastic enough to fit the foot and ankle } f - 
comfortably and snugly. Made in any weight, style, f} 4 
size or color you want, and is not only guaranteed ‘¢ 3 4 
definitely to — for four months but really does ( 5) ¢ - 
endure four months. ] 
Brown's — 
ARNLES 
y nd tl 
Guaranteed Hosier y just what dir 
For Men Women & Children ‘ 
u 25c a Four pairs guaran- 
iree cover erTiais ‘ 
par teed four months $1 li line, Ma aisateen and Mal aisilk, Prin Pe 
€ is made without knots or seams. Heel, toe, sole, knee “od 205 rts, 5 0 52.50. Crib 3 
and top durably reinforced with 2-, 3- and 4-ply is Mi 
light, strong linen thread. Body made from the most line to $10 in Maisilk. Extra larze 
expensive, long staple, E. gyptian cotton yarn, High- $4.75 up i 
= spliced eels, erman Loop” toes, double soles and 
S knees, and “‘garter proof tops are special features of 
yi durability. Each pair rigidly inspected beiore leaving 4] 
y our fine modern, daylight mills. Oo 
To our know ledee, Buster's is the only 25-cent 
a silk lisle guaranteed hosiery made for women if % 
it) and our entire line costs 25°; more to make than | = 
iny other 25-cent brand we know of. The 
durability of DARNLESS Hesiery is ~ttested by 
the fact that only a fraction of one p ce 
ess than one pair out of 200— are returned and ‘ 
Ss Ask Your Dealer or Order Direct be 
Bester Brown's DARNLE. ESS Hosiery is sold by 
>», me dealer in nearly every town. If you have difh- | 
hy culty in finding it, send $1 with size, style, color and | 
it weight and we will send your stockings promptly } 
postpaid with the name of y our nearest dealer. Cata- 
- i logue {ree on request. ¥ 
, Buster Brown’s New Book Free for Postage es 


Vhirty-six pages illustrated in rs, ( 
hildren. Contains serial pictures of Buster Bre m4 
4 Send four cents to cover mailing | 


¢ 

Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 

401 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dealers: Be 
5 

flered to ¥ 

Write f 

AG. 
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Flyer: 


Pecause it means warmer, cozier, better mad 
nightwear at the cost of the other kind. 

Because it is the Brighton-Carlsbad Fresh Ai; 
Sleeping System—the system of nightwear th 
makes practical and pleasurable the hygieni: 
practice of sleeping in fresh air. 

Comfortable, Hygienic and Economical Nigh:- 
wear. 


Rrighton-Carlsbad Nightwear is the modern 
nightwear for people who want to keep well. It 
cut extra long and extra wide and is made out of 4 
fabric specially processed for fresh-air sleeping. 
has other special features, too—features th; 
mothers should all know. No other nightwear more washal 
and well made—more roomy—more cozy and comfortabl 
more all-satisfying and thoroughly good for everyone. 
Guaranteed to give satisfactory service. 


SEND FOR FREE 
“NIGHTIE BOOK” 


All health authorities are enthusiastic 
over this more down-to-date nightwear. 
The “‘Nightie Book” describes it. Tells how 
you can see it with the least trouble or ex- 

mse if your dealer doesn’t carry it. Write 
or this attractive book at once. 


SLEEPING SYSTEM H. B. Glover Co. Dubuque, Ia. 


that 
steers” 


Wins = The ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls 
1 Gives an added zest to coasting because it can be 


Race! steered af full speed around all obstacles. Light 
B..) enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


The grooved runners insure greater speed, and absolutely 
prevent ‘‘skidding.’’ The famous steering-bar does away 
entirely with dragging feet, wear and tear on bootsand shoes, 
\ wet feet, colds, etc. No other steering 
\ sled has the exclusive features of the 
Flexible Flyer. Be sure to look for the : 
grooved runners and this trade-mark. TRADE-MARK 


The Cardboard working model 
only &\ FREE of the Flexible Flyer and 
sled vos handsome booklet. 
with oe Just say ‘“‘send model and booklet’’ and we'll 


gladly send them FREE. Write today! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., itr, Philadelphia 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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| <A Million Mothers 
iq Will Order This Nightwear 
rder This Nightwear | 
~ Why? Because for all:the family it mean 
Ideal Christmas Gifts for Families From 
{ -H T ON or on 
runners! 
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THE IDEAL 
TABLE SERVANT 


Good Housekeeping Magazine December 1912 


| 


Nic _ _ 
| | 4 GIFT THAT IS DIFFERENT, UNIQUE AND USEFUL | 


With the unusual opportunity of a Ten — Free pian to test its value 


Th pularity of Servette, the Ideal Table Waitress, ar id uf I 
its ent istic endorsement by many happy users is a natural "A 
m of the distinctive advantages possessed by 


v Jersey State Federation of Women's ( ‘lubs, at their 
1  Expertmontal Station, in solving the “Servant 

as related in the Scientific American by Mrs. Mary 
idopted the revolving centerpiece 


ON TEN I AY s’ REE 


solves the servant proble m pe erfectly. Rev Ives You can demonstrate it in your 
everything on the table. Indispensable for th te your expectations send it bax fs 
rsupper. Makes a most attractive appearance and =F 


The regular price of Servette is 15.00, 
we will ship Servette 


To all sending 310.00, 


ct service at alltimes. The top is made of the finest nays : 
. prepaid in accordance with our guarantee, 


ite Glass, the base, of classic design, is he avily nickel- 
i highly polished. Can be used in the parlor or den 
ide table at cards. 

i by Good Housekeeping Institute, Serial No. 460 
n H. Neil, Philadelphia School of Cookery, Mz arshall 


Madam Alla Nazimova and many other prominen 


This offer is limited, 
GUARANTEER.—Try it ten days 
and we will refiind your money. 
Send us the size of the dining table and we will 
size Servette. 


McGRAW MFG. CO., 19 Souch St., McGraw, N.Y. 


ii not satisfied return at our expense 


A Delightful Indian Blanket for Your Home 


That melody in colors, the Hualpai Blanket, is like 
a gleam of Old Mexico in your own snug home. The famous 
old Swastika design of the Poncas makes a royal blanket for 
porch, auto, or outing robe. An excellent wall or alcove dec- 
oration is the Shoshone Blanket of block pat- 
terns. The soft, blending browns of the Navajo 
basket patterns, the rainbow blanket of the Osages with 
ts harmonizing and contrasting bands, and the gleaming 


ittlesnake pattern of the Kiowa Blanket hold a subtle charm for 
very lover of the unique and beautiful. 


e 
lutely | d 
a apps Indian Blankets 
hoes, 
— _ Made by the firm that for a generation has supplied the 

yy dian tribes with their blankets. These same blankets we offer you— 
<i: ft, fleecy, all-wool, thoroughly serviceable. Surprisingly useful a hur a 
= i ways indoors and out. Excellent as gifts. 
MARK Don’t forget the name CAPPS on the edge of every blanket. 

} At your dealer's or write today for pictures of blankets in actua 

: J. Capps & Sons, Ltd. 
we'll Dept. S, Jacksonville, IIl. 


DEALER’S NOTE: New York Salesroom for visiting buyers, 
220 Fifth Ave. Address all correspondence, Jacksonville, Ill. 
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MCMXITI 


A Year of Extraordinary Fiction 


In the January number of 1913 will be begun a no vel 

by EDITH WHARTON, The Custom of the Couniry, 
which will run through the year. Like the author's 
memorable “The House of Mirth,” it will deal with 
present American social conditions and problems in 
an absorbing story of remarkable power, which will 
excite wide discussion. 


Later will be published, as a serial extending through 
more than half the year, The Latest Work of John 
Galsworthy. 


A story of striking originality’ both in conception and form. 


q JOHN FOx’s fine story, The Heart of the Hills, will 
continue into the early months of 1913. 


q Germany and the Germans from an American Point 
of View, by PRICE COLLIER, author of “England and 
the English from an American Point of View.” 


The author’s English articles created a notable sensation. This new series on Germany will 
still further establish his reputation as one of the most brilliant and keen-sighted critics of 
recent times. Nothing has been written of modern Germany, or of the Emperor, with the 
frankness and yet with the cordial appreciation and good-will of these articles or with the same 
shrewd wit and disregard of anything but what the author believes to be the truth. 


‘Two articles made up of ’ The 
The Letters of Wiiliam tl x4 tna 
James, the famous psychol- 
ogist. Edited by his brother, Henry James is a number of extraordi 


Few men of recent times have exerted so wide Send fer a Preapectes 
an influence for good or had so many loyal sprcctnadhes 4 


friends all over the world. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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“he Wonderful Panama Canal. Three articles, by 
JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP, Secretary of the Isthmian 
{| Commission, profusely illustrated. 


he French at Panama. The first complete and authentic narrative of the effort 
© the French, under the direction of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, to construct an Inter- 
© eanic Canal at Panama. It is a chapter in human endeavor which for dramatic and 
tr gic interest has rarely been equalled. 


he World’s Plague Spot Abolished. The story of the way in which the 


1ericans made the Isthmus of Panama a health spot of the earth. 


Eenevolent Despotism at Panama. This will contain a full and graphic 
description of the way in which the U. S. Government, operating through Co!. George W. 
Coethals, has cared for its great army of Canal workers and their families and dependents. 


Nort! Africa and the Desert 

By Gorge Edward Woodberry 
Impress of “ North Africa and the Desert” (Tunis, 
Algeria the near country). It may be foreseen what 
a subjec ey present to a traveller with the author's 


imagina one with his sense of the picturesque and 
poetic a ye for the wonderful color of the land and 
the kale copic spectacle of the people. 

Senat r Henry Cabot Lodge 

will cont ite other chapters of his Early Memories. The 
later art will refer to many famous men and events. 


The 


via the I 
travelle 
South A 
the thin 


qj. 


ay to See South America 


na Canal. Ernest C. Peixotto, the artist and 
is recently made an extensive journey in 

a, and he will describe in a series of articles 
» be seen and how to see them. 


nterest and beauty 
iber; $3.00 a year 


\VE., NEW YORK 


English Friends: From the Letters 
and Journals of Charles Eliot Norton 


Edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe 


Of very special intérest are the “ walks and talks” with 
Carlyle. They give a new idea of the kindliness and 
keen sense of humor of the great Scotchman. Among 
other friends of whom he gives impressions are Ruskin, 
Dickens, the Brownings, George Henry Lewes, Burne- 
Jones, John Stuart Mill, John Morley, and many other 
distinguished men. 


The Man Behind the Bars 
By Miss Winifred Taylor 


They tell many most interesting stories of convicts, of 
the effects of prison life, and of the careers of those who 
have served their terms. 


1e Magazine will continue to have from time to 
ne in the coming year Special Numbers. 


They deal with subjects of great contemporary inter- 
est, and particularly the solution of the complicated 
problems of Modern Living. The best authorities will 
be asked to write for these numbers; the illustrations 
will be elaborate and beautiful as well as informing. 


The long-established Fic- 


tion and Christmas Num- 
bers will appear as usual. 
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They do not scale and chip like cheap enamel, leav 
dent and melt iike soft white metz 


* “NEVER BREAK” wares are always marked “NEVER BREAK” 


Spiders : Griddles : Kettle 


December 1912 


PIDERS INSIDERS 
RE 
O YOU know that “NEVER-BREAK”’ Steel Cooking “MEVER- BREAK’ 
Utensils are the most Hygienic and Sanitary Utensils — — 
on the market? EEL SPID 


They do not absorb grease like cast iron and impart previously-cooked flavors. 


als. They do not give off verdigris and poisons like copper and br: 


Good Housekeeping Ma» azing 


ing bare spots of thin metal to rust. They dor 


Send for bookiet containing some of Mrs. Kirk's famous receipts 


THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY : 5201 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O 
Sole Manufacturers of “NEVER BREAK” Cooking Utensils 
s 2 Scotch Bowls and Stew Pans 


is 


Family size, 
$1.75 


Large size, 
50 


is 


th 


The way meat is cut makes almost as big a difference 
in the way you relish it, as the way it is cooked. 

The Enterprise Meat AND Food Chopper will take 
the toughest meat and, by really chopping it, convert 
it into tender morsels, dainty to the taste and nutri- 
tious in quality. It enables you to use up all “‘left- 
overs” and to make into appetizing entrees “bits” of 
meat and other food that ordinarily would be thrown 
away. It makes economy possible in food cost. 

The Enterprise does its chopping with a four-bladed 
steel knife. You cannot find the knife-blade principle 
on any other chopper. Thus we claim rightfully that 
it is the only chopper which actually gives a chopping 
cut to meat, fish, vegetables, fruit or whatever is put 
through the chopper. This chopper is the perfected 
results of many years of experimenting. 

If you want a still lower priced machine, our standard 
pattern Enterprise Food C hopper will be found very 
satisfactory. Each machine is e quipped with four cut- 
ting knives. Aside from the Enterprise Meat AND Food 
Chopper, which we unqualifiedly recommend, this 
style has no superior. 

Housekeepers should send for our recipe book. ‘1, e 
Enterprising Housekeeper.’ New edition con ail 3 
more than 200 tested recipes and household helps. This 
really valuable book will be sent for 4 cents in stumps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 9, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Chopper Made tc 


want to chop. 


meat, although, in an apologetic way, the « 


wide range, nine days out of ten when ) 
use a chopper you want to chop meat. 


AND food—the 


Meat AND Food Chopper 


Chop Meat 


One difference between choppers is just t! 
The Enterprise Meat AND Food Chop; 
made to chop meat AND anything else } 


The ordinary chopper is not made to 


made that “‘it also cuts meat.’ 
Now, while the uses of choppers cover a \ 


Therefore you should buy the one chop 
at was designed and made to chop m 


* ENTERPRISE 


Corned Hash on Toast 


No 501" 
Small size, 
$1.25 
No. 602 
Family size, 
$1.50 
No. 703 
Large size, 
$2.25 
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HY Not Use 
The Skin Soap 


of reputation to keep your skin 
clear, hands soft and white, scalp 
clean and free from dandruff, hair 
from falling out, and for all baby 
skin troubles? - ‘Such beyond all 
doubt 1s 


Cuticura Soap 


The difference in cost is trifling; 
the result in use often astonishing, 
especially when assisted by an occa- 
sional use of Cuticura Ointment. 


Besides, it satisfies in purity, delicacy and fra- 
grance the most discriminating. 

Sales greater than the world’s product of other 
skin scaps. Sold in all world centres. 

sa°You nged not buy it until you try it. Liberal samples of 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment with 32-p. Skin Book free from near- 


est depot. Address ‘*Cuticura,”’ Dept. 91, Boston, London, Paris, 
Sydney, Calcutta, Bombay, Hong Kong, Tokio or Cape Town. 


Adver 
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HE highest expression of beauty and charm 
= combined with utility and worthiness will 
* be found in any gift bearing the Berkey 

& Gay shopmark. 

The pieces to furnish a bedroom, library or 
dining room would constitute a wonderful remem- 
brance, but our dealers can show you many single 
pieces which, while reasonably priced, still make 


gifts which will always be cherished. 


In making 


a present of Berkey & Gay furniture you can say: ‘‘This is 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms 


HE Berkey & Gay shopmark 
means as much on furniture 
as ‘‘Sterling’’on fine silver. It 

is not a label and is more than a 
trademark. It is inlaid—a perma- 
nent part of the piece, and we put 
it there as our guaranty of value and 
worthiness. 


With the displays on their floors 
in connection with our portfolio of 
direct photogravures, our dealers 
enable you to choose from our entire 
line. In addition to these, our 
special gift pieces in ‘‘novelty”’ furni- 
ture have an individual appeal. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


188 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


UR deluxe book, “‘Character 
in Furniture’’ gives an inter- 
esting and informative ac- 

count of the origin of period furniture. 
It is illustrated in color from oil 
paintings by Rene Vincent. We will 
mail a copy to you direct for fifteen 
two-cent stamps. And, asa help to 
you in your making of gifts, we will 
gladly mail you our special new book 
entitled ‘Entertain- 

ing Your Guests,’’ 

which is descriptive 

of single pieces that 

are particularly ap-|{ 

propriate. 


This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you each 
Berkey & Gay piece 
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compliment to the intelli- 
gence of the recipient than a care- 
fully selected Globe -Wernicke 
Bookcase? That it can be added 
to, a unit at a time, as the library 
grows will be keenly appreciated 
by one of literary taste. In many homes 
it is a pleasant Holiday custom to 
present a sufficient number of Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcase sections to accom- 
modate the new additions to the library. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in 
several different styles, the finishes being 
carefully selected and applied to pro- 
duce those harmonizing colors in which 
the natural grain of the wood shows to 
the best advantage. Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases are sold by 1500 authorized 
agencies. Where not represented, goods 
will be shipped on approval, freight 
prepaid. 

This little book lists the works ofgreat authors 
and gives their prices in sets. The list in- 
cludes the low priced, popular sets as well 
as the de luxe editions. Every book buyer 
should have a copy. Sent free with the 
Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. L 


The Globe“Werenicke Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Stqres: New York, 380-382 Broadway ; Phila 
delphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. ; Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


Cc 231- 235 So. Wabash Ave. ; Washington, 1226 
F St. + W.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 
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Beaver Board walls and ceilings add beauty as Beaver Board has not only given Mr. J. R. 
well as sanitary wholesomeness to bedrooms. This Fant of Oklahoma City, Okla., beautifully de- 
one is in the home of Mrs.Severns,Oklahoma City, signed walls and ceilings. but has made the rooms 
O. warmer in winter and cooler in summer. : 


Bring the Purity of the Spruce Forests Warn 
Into Your Home 


BS HE use of pure-wood-fibre Beaver Board 
26 AJ will give you walls and ceilings that are 
as clean and wholesome as the spruce 
at whence the fibre comes. 


BEAVER BOARD wed 


PURE-WOOD-FIBRE WALLS AND CEILINGS 


Besides their sanitary excellence, Beaver Board Walls and Ceilings have many other . 4 
great advantages, for residences and commercial buildings of every kind, new or remodeled. quic 
They do away with the unwholesome- GENUINE BEAVER BOARD has ous The 
ness of plaster and wall-paper, and are Trade Mark registered trade-mark on the back of each ‘ 
durable, economical, and very quickly and panel and sample. It has also a light- Toast: 
easily put on new walls or over the cracked 1 i nl 
plaster of old ones. cream = the 
only by the use of sanitary, durable 
Their tastefully arranged panels have a crisp, t 
pebbled surface that takes paint admirably BEAV PURE WOOD FIBRE. Insist on seeing as ic 
and produces pleasing and artistic color both trade-mark and color before buying. i you 
effects. slices at 
The cost is low, construction easy, satis- evenl 
action sure. av a s Uses” and for ’9 
Sold by builders’ supply, lumber, hard- details regarding our free designing of twe 
ware and paint dealers and decorators in service, very helpful in planning, estimat- Price $ 
sizes to meet all average requirements. ing, etc. TI 
THE BEAVER COMPANIES makes 
United States: 626 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. nada: 726 Wall a, - Beaverdale, Ottawa, alwa) 
Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row, Runt Square, Lond strenct! 
etl 
Beaver Board transforms attic pee into com- This handsome Beaver Board dining-room is and sty 
fortable rooms—as in the home of H. S. Lewis, in the home of Geo. W. Klewer, member of a $8.70 . 
Beaver rom. N.Y. prominent architectural firm in Chicago. «70 ti 
The 
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Warn ing-Pad: Single heat, $5.50; 
three heats, $6.50. 


December 1912 


Toaster, $4. 


Christmas Suggestions 
Beauty with Utility 


) EGIN by selecting one or two this 


Christmas. 


Add other ‘‘American’”’ 


Electric Heating Devices each  suc- 
ceeding birthday or Christmas until you have 
every practical application of electric-heat— 
quick, convenient, cleanly heat without fire. 


The ‘‘ American” Electric 
Toaster (shown in the larger 
illustration above) makes hot, 
crisp, tender toast at table, just 
as you want it. ‘Taking two 
slicesat atime, it browns quickly, 
evenly, economically—an average 
of twelve slices for one cent. 
Price $4. ~ 


The ‘‘American’’ Percolator 
makes delicious coffee that’s 
always amber-c¢lear—any 
strength desired. In various sizes 
and styles, the prices range from 
$8.70 to $17.50. 


The ‘American’? Com- 
bination Dise-Stove is an electric 
kitchen forthedining table. The 
combination includes stove, stew- 
pan, frying-pan, griddle and 
toaster. Makes coffee, boils 
eggs, fries chops, bacon or eggs, 
cooks breakfast-food, bakes grid- 
dle cakes, makes toast. 


_ OF course, you'll want the 
American Beauty’? Electric 


Iron. It makes ironing-day a 
third shorter and much easier, 
because it makes its own heat, 
inside — stays hot, stays clean, 
saves steps. It is economical — 
uses little current and the heat- 
ing element is guaranteed for all 
time. 


Once youtry the ‘*American’’ 
Electric Warming-Pad, you'll 
wish you had known it before. 
Use it instead of a_ hot-water 
bottle. It contains no water — 
can’t leak or scald, is flat and 
flexible, and stays hot as long as 
you wish. 

Get ‘‘American’’ devices at 
your electric supply, hardware or 
department-store — or we'll ship, 
carriage prepaid, upon receipt of 
price. Canadian prices are 
higher, because of import-duty. 

Be sure to get the ““American.”? They 
are the ones that combine lasting utility 
with a beauty that makes them _ particularly 
desirable as gifts. Many other “*Amcrican”’ 


devices are described in our free booklet: 
Heat without Fire."* Write for it to-day. 


American Electrical Heater Co. 
Oldest and Exclusive Makers 


1351 Woodward Avenue 


Detroit, U. S. A. 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


Coffee-Percolator 
Six-Cup size, $8.70. 


Combination Disc Stove, with 
Sour utensils, $12.50. 


‘American Beauty’’ Iron, 64 pounds, 
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Knox Christmas Candy 
Let the Children Eat All They Want 


ANY of you may think you can’t get candy the 
grown-ups.will like and which will be so pure 
it won’t hurt the children. This is because you 

make it out of heavy syrups or of sugars and rich flavors, 
or you buy ‘Shop Candy.” 
And all the time you are probably using for delicious, 
dainty desserts, the very thing which would also make = 
the foundation for just the candy you want. 


Knox Gelatine 


is becoming famous in many homes as much for the candy it makes as 
for the desserts and other dishes that have kept it famous for twenty- 
five years. 

Candy made with Knox Gelatine is as good in appearance as package 
candy, costs only a fraction as much, and many people like it better. 
Try this recipe for Christmas and you will continue to make it all 
the year. 


Knox Dainties 


Soak one box KNOX ACIDULATED GELATINE in one cup 
cold water five minutes. Add 144 cups boiling water and 
when dissolved add four cups granulated sugar and boil 
25 minutes. Divide into two equal parts. hen some- 
what cooled add to one part anehatl Gans nful of the 
pure fruit acid dissolved in one tablespoonful water and 
one tablespoonful lemon extract. To the other part 
add one-half teaspoonful extract of cloves and color 
with the pink color. Pour into shallow tins that 
have been dipped in cold water. Let stand until quite 

; cut into squares with a knife dipped in hot 
water Roll in coarse granulated sugar and let stand 
to crystallize. Vary by using different flavorings and 
colorings. 


NOTE: To use the Sparkling package instead of 
the Acidulated for the above recipe, for the first part 
use four tablespoonfuls lemon juice and one teaspoon- 
ful lemon extract instead of the pure fruit acid. For 
the other part follow directions on the Acidulated recipe. 


Free Recipe Book 


Let us send you our recipe book containing other delicious 
candy recipes and also telling of good things to make 

in desserts, salads, jellies, ices,etc. FREE 

for your grocer’s name. 


Pint sample for 2c stamp and 
grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Co. 


40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 
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to Children 


ON’T blame the 
children for want- 
ing sweets. Their system 
demands them. Instead 
of candy, however, give 
them something equally 
good, something really 
healthful and nourish- 
ing. This you'll find in 
Nature’s sweetmeat— 


Dromed. 


From the 


Good Housekeeping Magazine December 1912 


The Sweet that 
Nature Gives 


Garden of Eden 


Wherever you buy them, Dromedary Dates come to you direct from 
the finest Arabian date palms. ‘The special dustproof carton in which 
they are neatly layered and wrapped, keeps them clean, soft and fresh, 
with all their original richness retained. Try them; then you will know 
what you have missed in buying the 
usual dry bulk dates from an open 
wooden box. 

If your grocer or fruit dealer hasn't 
Dromedary Dates, we will send you 
Sample Size Package on receipt of 10c. 


Eat Dromedary Dates as they come from the pack- 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


Product 


age; or make them into many delicious 
dishes that everyone in the family will 
enjoy—buns, muffins, waffles, bread, or 
souffiés and puddings. Send your dealer’s 
name and receive 


, = Unique Book of Prize 


Recipes— FREE 


Ask your dealer also for Dromedary Figs, 

and particularly for DROMEDARY CO- 

COANUT, the new kind of prepared cocoa- 

nut, put up in a new package that keeps it 
i ly fresh. Sample onr 


THE HILLS BROS. CO., Dept. A, Beach & Washington Sts., New York 


The Latest 
Dromedary 
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Use Plenty of Butter 
for that Noon Lunch 


Wives and mothers, the noonday meal is the one you dread to prepare. 
It is the pty meal of the day, and made of the “left-overs.” 

- The man of the house is off downtown, but the children come in “starved 
to death.” Plenty of MEADOW-GOLD BUTTER—that is the life-saver 
for them. Watch their enjoyment as they eat this appetizing, ne 


butter. Don’t stop them. ere is nothing better to make them hale an 
hearty—nothing better for you, either. 


Meadow-Gold Butter is made only from pure, rich, pasteurized 
cream. No butter can be purer, or more wholesome. Three 
times wrapped to preserve it. Sent to you in sealed cartons. 
Makers and Distributors 
THE FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY 


hicago c New York Richmond Scranton 
harleston I N orfolk Rochester Syracuse 
incinnati k Philadelphia st. Louis 7 
leveland N Pittsburgh Savannah . 
Detroit 


am 
Washington 


THE CONTINENTAL 
tomers quick to distin- _ Oklahoma City, Ok':., 
guish between Meadow-X WSN 
Gold Butter and ordi- ~ H 
nary butter. It brings SG: Cite. 
permanent customers. FS BEATRICE 
Arrange for handling by SX - SSS" CREAMERY COMPANY 
addressing nearest dis- oF \ Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia 
tributing house. S Lincoln, Neb. 


=x @ 
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Nation-Wide 


means that we do not 
want anybody to keep any of 


our candy that in any way' 


falls short of perfection. Send 
it back. 


Bonbons Chocolates 


Our organization of 14 different candy-making establishments, 
over 4000 fiyéw Sales Agents, and 56 stores, enables us 
to guarantee the perfect condition of every package of hid 
no matter where purchased. ‘Our Sales Agents are the most 
reliable retail druggists in the country. 

We instruct all <447 Sales Agents to order 


from us frequently and to return for full credit any 
box of eféyér not in perfect condition. 


If a box of eféy4r should fall into your hands 
and fail to impress you as being as good in 
every way as it should be, follow the terms of 
the Guarantee Certificate packed in the box 
and return it at our expense. 


It tells how purity, quality and 
freshness are insured in all 
chiylay products. We send / | 
with the book the name of the (s | 
nearest Sales Agent. 


+ 64 Irving Place 
New York City 
FRANK DeK. HUYLER, President 


Leading grocers sell 
Cocoa and Chocolate—ask yours 
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Nestlée’s Gift 
to You 


One Edition in full 
color of the 


American 
Mother 
Art Calendar 


Send coupon with only 
10c. for mailing 


Four beautiful paintings by 
Philip Boileau, Henry Hutt, Will- 
iam Cotton and C. D. Williams. 
Each 10x15 inches. Each richly 
colored and exquisitely reproduced 
on heavy white satin finished board. 
This calendar is of rare charm, and 
if you wish you can make of it four 
lovely framed pictures, as the paint- 
ings are not defaced by advertising 
matter. 

Four great American artists 

have woven their four different ideals of motherhood and babyhood. 
We should like to give this Christmas gift with its tender meaning to every woman to cherish and 
enjoy. But we have but one edition to give away, You may have one for yourself and some to give I 


to — if you are prompt. 
Many an American mother will cherish this calendar because she owes her baby’s health to 


Sy 
simp! 


It is so nearly like mother's milk that babies do not feel the change when it is substituted. The hungry 
best cow's milk, purified and modified with just enough wheat, sugar and other strength-building is just 
elements added, makes NESTLE'S FOOD. Cold water and two minutes’ boiling prepares it. ons 

The four tenderly brooding mothers of the Calendar, with their little babies, are waiting here for oe 
you. Send the coupon right now with 10 cents in coin or stamps call i 

If you are late, we will refund your money. Send toda; eo avoid disappointment. make 4 


HENRI NESTLE 43 Chambers Street New York City lt is 
anythi 


HENRI NESTLE CO., 43 Chambers Street, New York 


Please send the American M containi 


Name_ 


Address__ 
If you wish copies of the calendar for your friends, send 10 cents for each calendar you desire. 
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From my camp, to 
your table.’’ 


— Jack Towle 


The Towle Boy wants to tell all other 


children to eat Log Cabin Syrup 


I \VANT every boy and girl in this country to eat Towle’s Log Cabin 
Syrup. It’s mighty good spread on plain bread and butter, and it’s 
simply gorgeous on waffles and battercakes and hot biscuits and muffins 
and things. You can make the dandiest candy with it! And your folks 
can put it in ice cream and desserts. 


It has the real maple flavor that makes you going to hurt your teeth or your insides. 
hungry for more right-away. And because it Your folks can get it right away at the 
is just the purest sweet and is so good for you, © grocery in patented double-sealed Log Cabin 
you can eat all you want. Itmakes what they cans. 
call “fuel” for your body—that is, it helps to If you will write me and ask for it I will send 
make you strong and lively. you a little book that tells how to make candy 

It is so good that it doesn’t have to have’ with Log Cabin Syrup and ever so many other 
anything in it to make it keep. So it isn’t things to do with it. 


Enclose five 2-cent stamps and I'll send a little can of 
Log Cabin Syrup, too. Address me: “‘Jack Towle” 


THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. C, St. Paul, Minn. 
Refineries: St. Johnsbury, Vermont; St. Paul, Minn. 
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Have Made the 
Mince Meat for your Holiday Pies 


WE have solved your Plum Pudding problem, too. Heinz 

Mince Meat and Plum Pudding are prepared to be the 
crowning delights of ‘‘extra effort’ dinners. 

Everybody knows our standard for everyday quality. You can imagine 


the result when holiday dinners are in mind. Good things brought from every 
corner of the earth and put together with greatest care. 

Heinz Mince Meat makes pies over which you smack your lips in mem- 
ory—the kind of pies that come up to holiday expectations. 

But why wait for a holiday? 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


We use only big, juicy, four crown Valencia raisins from Spain, and 
plump Grecian currants that melt in your mouth; fresh, choice cuts of 
beef, and white kidney suet. Leghorn candied peels and citron. Pure 
spices that we grind ourselves. 


We spent years developing the spfecia/ flavor of Heinz Mince Meat— 
blending the spices and the fruits to achieve the alluring smack and tang— 
found in no other mince meat on the market. Heinz Mince Meat is sold 
by good grocers in glass and tin containers and stone crocks. 


Heinz Plum Pudding 


is as good as our mince meat—clean made from the same fine imported rf GOLD wel 
raisins and currants—candied fruits and peels. The crowning touch to the “4 


holiday meal. MINCE MEA 

Other seasonable HeinzeFoods and Delicacies are: Heinz Tomato Soup, hy i 
Cranberry Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Preserved Sweet Pickles, East Indian a 
Chutney, Euchred Figs, Apple Butter, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member of A iation for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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| ng Husband 


“Awfully good idea of yours, Ethel,using perfumed water 
in the finger bowls. What odor is it?” 
“T’ m glad you like it, dear. [t is ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL. 


Isn’t it exquisitely sweet >” 


ED. PINAUD’S Lilac is a delight to the housewife who loves a 
fragrant home atmosphere. It is the very soul of the Lilac, delicate 
and lasting. For the handkerchief and atomizer it has been a favor- 
ite for more than a generation. Spray your linen closet with it, also 
perfume the clothes press — indeed it can be used in many ways 
that will suggest themselves to you. And its use is not an expensive 
habit, as the retail price is but 75c. for a 6 oz. bottle. 


We should like you to write us for a 10c. testing bottle, 

so you can see for yourself how fine a perfume it is. 
Tell the men of the household to try ED. PINAUD’S Lilac after 
shaving, instead of using bay rum or witch hazel. ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal makes an appealing holiday gift—six bottles last about 
half a year and are a fragrant reminder of the giver. 


Send 10c. to our American offices for the testing bottle, or buy a 
75c. bottle from your dealer. Write us today. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
.401 ED. PINAUD Building New York 
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Christmas Pudding 


No Christmas Dinner is complete without an 
Old-fashioned Christmas Pudding. Use the 
following fine recipe with 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


Recipe 


Dilute two-thirds can of Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk with one and one- 
fourth cups of water. Beat eight eggs very 
light; add to them half the milk and beat 
both together; stir in gradually one pound 
of crumbled crackers; then add one pound 
suet (chopped fine), one grated nutmeg, 
one tablespoonful cinnamon, one teaspoon- 
ful cloves, a pinch of salt, and two pounds 
of raisins (weighed after stoning and cut- 
ting them); lastly, add the remainder of 
the milk. Pour into a pudding mould and 
steam six hours. Serve with vanilla sauce. 


Write for Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 


WATS 
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Hinds 
Cold 


Cream 
in tubes 


25° 
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to Your address 
upon receipt S 


Will 6e mailed SO 


This is an exceedingly attractive Calendar, 
dainty and pretty in every detail of design, and 
finished in soft, rich colors. 

It is a better size than last year’s —9 x 36 
inches has no advertising on the front. We 
are sure you will be delighted with it. 


Why not write for it t 


ay—now? 
If You never used 


HINDS 


‘HONEY AND ALMOND 


CREAM 


for Winter Chapping or Roughness of the FACE 
and HANDS, we will send you a Free sample of each 
kind Liquid and Cold Cream. One application relieves 
and usually the soreness is overcome in a day. The skin 
becomes soft, smooth, clear and attractive. 

Complexions are greatly improved by continued use 
of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
or sticky, and cannot possibly aid a growth of hair. 


It's not greasy 


Men who shave find it keeps the face 
free from soreness, prevents chapping. 


Selling everywhere, or sent postpaid 
by us if you prefer.—Do not accept sub- 
stitutes. 


Send postal for Free Samples. 


A. S. HINDS 


35 West St. Portland, Me. 


Hinds 
Liquid 
Cream 
in bottles 


50: 
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Royal Nickel Serving. 
Dish. Two dishes in 
one—earthenware 
inset for oven. 


Nickel Applique China 

Casserole, for ragouts, 

etc 
nickel container. 


“FOR. CHRISTMAS GLE TS 
Si GO TO.THE STORE THAT CARRIES 


OU will find a dazzling display of things that will start a 
pit-a-pat in any feminine heart. 
In dainty usefulness they suggest “playing house” on 
the dining room table. 
The new “ Royal-Rochester” line is royal in name, royal in quality, 
royal in appearance—the last word in convenience and design. 


It answers the puzzling Christmas question: 
What ? What? What? 


We show here a few members of this new royal family. “ Royal- 
Rochester” dealers will show you many more. If you do. not easily 
find them in your town, write us. 


The “Royal-Rochester” trademark is on each piece. 


Rochester Stamping Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Show Rooms—Fifth Avenue Building, cor. of 23rd Street. 


Automatic Alcohol Egg 
Boils exactly 


Elizabethan 

Lamp heats quick as a A 
wink. Royal nickel or right. Royal nickel or 
Colonial Colonial-copper. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Electric Table Toaster. 
Browns toast even and 


lator. Rapid, built-in 
heater. Royal nickel or 
Colonial 


Adver 


“ROyal~Rochester 


Chafing Dish Set. Mission, craft-motive throughout. 
Royal nickel finish. Ebonized trimmings. 


Royal Nickel Grille _ Electric Chafing Dish. 
Casserole. Preserves Most efficient heater made. 
the juices and flavor Comes in direct contact 
of stews, etc. with water. %. 
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thoroughly without having our hands and faces become rough and 
chapped. The only thing we need do is to use a little care in washing. 


[ A ee of us, grown-ups as well as youngsters, can enjoy the winter 


Washing with soap containing free alkali and careless drying are the causes 
of most irritations of the skin during cold weather. Use instead a mild, pure 
soap, rinse with cold water and make doubly sure that the skin is thoroughly 
dry. Then the wind can give you nothing worse than glowing cheeks. 


There is no soap milder or purer than Ivory—not even pure Castile. It 
cannot possibly irritate the most delicate skin. Then it rinses so readily that 
it is very easy to remove the lather and leave the skin in perfect condition 
for pleasant, thorough drying. 


If the skin has become chapped, Ivory Soap—because of this same purity 
and mildness—is the best soap to, use. With it the sensitive face and hands 
can be cleansed without smarting and the rough skin soon becomes soft and 
smooth again. 
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what’s good to eat 

He always chooses 
Cream Wheat 
Pad B. Bird for Wheat Co. Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Lovers of Chocolate in the Olden Time Drank “Baker’s” as They Do 
For 132 years manufacturers of pure and-delicious cocoa and chocolate 
preparations, recognized everywhere as the standards for good quality. 


' Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. Dorchester, Mas& 
Established 1780 
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